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Leading Articles 


SECOND SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
PALM-LEAF MSS. IN TIBET 

[with plates] 

By Rdhula Sankritydyana 

When on the 16th February, 1.936, I left for Tib( 
I was still very weak after having suffered from a seve 
attack of typhoid and my friends’ advice was agair 
undertaking such an arduous journey. But on the la 
occasion I was not able to copy the last chapter of ti 

by Praj nakaragupta which hi 


Pramana-varttika- 



the 



Karikas. The Pramana-varttika-text w 


already in the press. Though the missing portions of t] 
other three chapters I had restored from Tibetan in 
Sanskrit, the missing part of the fourth chapter I d 


not like to restore as the 



was available 


reached Nepal on the 18th February. There was am| 
time to recoup my health since generally the Tibet 
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passes ate open by the end of April. 

I left Katmandu on the 15 th April. My pecuni 

resources were very meagre consisting of a hund 
rupees in all, plus 4 dozen film packs, two cameras, \ 

some provisions. But I had resolved to copy as mucl 


I 



I took my old traversed road to Nen 
the seat of the frontier Tibetan Magistrate, whic 
reached on the 23rd April, One of the two magistr; 

Ther 

order to officials on the frontiers not to al 


recently had been to Nepal where he saw me 



twice visited that sac 


any Indian to pass in, but in my case the two magistr; 
had to make special concessions, as they knew 
object and that I am known to many big officials 
noblemen in Lhasa, 
city. 

I departed from Nenam on the 27th and after cr< 
ing Thong-la and other passes, reached Sa-skya 
the 6th 




, Early in the morning, streams v 
still frozen when I entered that sacred seat of the fam 
Buddhist teachers who, in the past, did splendid w 
for Buddhistic studies, translations of scriptures : 
even for the spread of Buddhism in the far-off Mongc 
Like other parts of Tibet, this locality is also devoic 

A few poplars and willows in pal; 
gardens have had just a few buds on their branc 
and there was yet no green foliage to be seen, 
former host Kusho Do-ni-chhen-po greeted me wit 
broad smile when he saw me. 

Now the first task before me was to copy the 
chapter of the Pramana-Varttika-Bhasya. At that tin 
thought I would have to stay for a fortnight. I 
least suspicion that Sa-skya will take about three moi 
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to finish my work there. The same day I visited the 
Phun-chhog and Dol-ma palaces, the heads of which 
ascend the throne of Sa-skya hierarchy alternately. 
I was sorry to find that the Lama of Dol-ma Palace who 

w 

was the last hierarch and had greatly helped me when 
last time I visited Sa-skya, was no more. His two sons 
and their kind-hearted mother welcomed me with open 
hearts and showed great sympathy for my work like the 
late Lama. The childlike simplicity of the head of Phun- 
chhog Palace who is to succeed to the throne, is un¬ 
forgettable. Since last time whenever I visited him he 
tried his best to make me quite at home. He has a very 
inquisitive mind. He asked so many questions about 
my last journey to Japan, and Buddhism, and then ships, 

les, radios, and what not. The Sa- 


ailways, aeropla 

skya hierarchy is not only the head of one of the four 
most important Buddhist sects, but they have got a big 
state in which they enjoy the right to rule. 


On the 8th, the MS. was brought and I began tc 
copy it. It took n days to finish the chapter contain 
ing more than 5000 slokas. In five days more I com 
pared the portion of the third chapter which was pub 

fished in the JBORS. vol. 


vol. XXI, Pt. II and also the 
new copy. On the 25 th, I went to the two palaces to 
bid good-bye to them. The hierarch-designate told me 
in so many words that there must be more Sans kri t 
palm-leaf MSS. in Sa-skya. But the Sa-skya monastery 
is not a small temple. There can reside more than 
4000 monks in its dormitories and chapels. There are 
many big cathedrals. Many of them have got several 
thousand volumes of Kan-jur, Tan-jur and other MSS. 
In such a jungle of books even for dozens of men, it is 
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difficult to hunt for any particular book in a few days 


At the end he said ‘But 


must 


Chhag-pe-lha 


khang Library-tempi 


which has got many precious 


manuscripts originally possessed by the great hierarchs of 
Sa-skya from the eleventh century onward. The formal 
accession was to take place in January and so the ruling 
power was still exercised by the present head of Dol-ma 


Palace 


I went to see the mother and her elder 


For more than two hours she kept me busy in tasting 
many Tibetan dishes, sweetmeats, fruits from distant 
Kansu and Eastern Tibet and also some European 
sweetmeats which were presented to them by the late 
Mr. Williamson (British Political Agent), when he visi¬ 
ted Sa-skya. I felt sorry when I recalled to my memory 
my last visit to Gantok where I met this kind English 
gentleman. Though our meeting was brief, he showed 
many pictures of Tibet he had collected in his journeys 
and also talked sympathetically about things Tibetan. I 
hoped to show some of my collections to him on my 
return journey but that hope was not to be fulfilled as 
he died last winter in Lhasa. 


When I said that the ‘Library-temple’ might have 
some Sanskrit MSS. not only the mother and her two 


sons but even their old chamberlain said, ‘Ah, no, 
we never heard that it contains any Indian MSS. But 
still if you want, we will open it.’ A search was to 
be made for the key. The next day (the 25 th May) 
we went to the Lh-khang-chhen-mo built by the hierarch 
Phags-pa (1251-80 A. C.) the preceptor of the Chinese 
Emperor Kublai Khan. Before entering the 2nd 
courtyard, on the left side of the gate there is a 
staircase of more than 50 steps, leading to the first floor. 
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It is so steep that often the descent is terrifying. After 
reaching the first floor when you turn towards the right 
you come across firstly an unassuming room, the front 
side of which is made of coarse wooden planks. From 
its outward shape no one can suspect that it is a store¬ 
house of such precious volumes of Indian and Tibetan 
MSS, The red seal was broken and the archaic lock 
was opened. And the single panelled door was opened 
with a slight push and a cloud of dust arose. Our 
throats were choked with the thick dust and for a 
moment we could not see what was in the interior. The 
whole floor was covered with a thick layer of dust about 


one-third of an inch. We halted for a moment to let 
the dust subside. Then we saw in the three sides of the 
room (about iq'xi')') encircling rows of open racks, 
where volumes on volumes of MSS. were kept. Most 
of these MSS. were wrapped in cloth. It did not take 
much time to find the place where palm-leaf MSS. were 
kept, thanks to their quaint size. Moreover the present 
Tibetan custodians think it superfluous to spend a single 
pe nn y to wrap them with cloth. In the middle of the left 
row I saw one palm-leaf MS. and then after more search 
I discovered 25 bundles of palm-leaf Sanskrit MSS. 
There was also one paper MS. of the Kalacakratika. I 
saw two or three other Sanskrit paper MSS. in Ngor and 
Shalu monasteries. They were not imported from India 
but were written by Indian refugees who went to 
Tibet after the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar, 
that shows the possibility of finding some valuable 


But 


on paper 


In that room 


were 


many thousand 
Most of them were 


volumes of Tibetan paper MSS. 
wrapped in cloth. I had a cursory glance at them but 
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scrutinise the whole lot was beyond my power. If a 
thorough search had been made I would have got a few 
more Sanskrit MSS. 

On that day I had just a look at those palm-leaf 
bundles and it is beyond my power to describe my joy 
when I saw among those 25 volumes the MS. of the com¬ 
plete Pramana-Varttika-Bhasya, a portion of Dharma- 
klrti’s own commentary on the first chapter of the P.V. 
and a complete sub-commentary on the same by Kar- 
nakagomin, and also the Yogacarabhumi, a very impor¬ 
tant work of Asanga which gave another name to his 
Buddhist philosophical school. Now there was no ques¬ 
tion of leaving Sa-skya soon. I took two bundles with 
me containing works relating to the Pramana-Varttika. 

As I had not sufficient photographic materials with 
me—specially I had no washing chemicals—so I resolved 
to copy all these works. From next day I began my 
work. My companion Mr. Abhaya Singh Perera also 
took a portion of it to copy but the high altitude 
(14,715 feet) of Sa-skya and the Tibetan cold was an 

9 

unfamiliar thing with him and so he could not write 
much and his health deteriorated so much that I was 
forced to send him to Ta-shl-lhun-po. For some days 
I also had headache and once I got some pain in my 
throat and I was afraid lest my old trouble of tonsils 
might recur. But in the end all was well. I wrote 500 
slokas (16000 letters) daily. The copying work was 
finished on the 9th July, 1936. It took twelve days more 
to compare the MS. and make a descriptive catalogue 
of all the palm-leaf MSS. in the ‘Library-temple.’ 

I took a photograph of the Yogacarabhumi and also 
copied 153 verses of the Adhyardhasataka (sr^nf^r^) by 
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Matrceta. 

• • 

Now I was free to leave for Ngor (established 
1429 A. C.). Of all the monasteries, I found Ngor with 
its large collection of Indian MSS. most difficult to 
inspect, on account of its Khan-po-in-charge’s unruly 
Steward. In reality he was the master and not the 
Khan-po (Dean). At times I was thinking that it might 
not be possible for me to get a chance of seeing the 
important MSS. of that monastery. The Steward was 
present in Sa-skya and the heads of the two palaces 
also requested him to help me. But he was in no 
mood to move. He promised that he was coming soon 
to Ngor, but I had very little faith in his word. 

Travelling in Tibet is a very dangerous affair if 
one has not got sufficient companions and some fire¬ 
arms. The Ku-chhung-rin-po-chhe (younger brother of 
the head of Dol-ma Palace) was often advising me— 
‘Do not travel alone, the Tibetan passes are infested with 
robbers, they will kill you.’ Both the palaces offered 
their mules and men to take me to the Ngor, Shalu and 
Ta-shi-lhun-po monasteries. I accepted the offer of 
Phun-chhog Palace. The kind hierarch and his much 
more kind-hearted Da-mo (lady) made all arrangements 
for my journey. He gave his own head cook, a very 
stalwart, young monk, whose sight was enough to 
frighten any passer-by with bad intentions. He also gave 
three of his best mules, two for our riding and one for 
the luggage. For the help and kindness which I re¬ 
ceived from the present hierarch I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful. In fact of all the people with whom I came 
in contact in Tibet, I found him the noblest Tibetan 
gentleman. I can never forget his ever-smiling face 
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and his simple courtesy. I reproduce his photog 
in gratitude. 

We left Sa-skya at noon on the 23 rd July. ^ 
we reached the foot of the hill my companion’s 1 
began to jump, and twice he was thrown on the gro 
It was impossible to ride on it any longer. We ti 
ferred our loads on to it, but the second animal w 
was a pung-de (cross between horse and she-ass) 
also the same propensity. Fortunately some Sa- 
muleteers were returning to their home and 
changed our pung-de with theirs. Before we cro 
the next pass Sho-nga-la there was a heavy down-j 
of rain. Next day we were travelling close to the 1 
of a stream which had assumed the proportion 
mountain torrent owing to the fresh rain. In 
place our mules fell down into the stream and it 
a nerve-wrecking experience to witness the box w 
contained the precious copy of the MSS., my t 
months’ labour, thrown into the water. We hurrie 
bring it out and my mental agony was not over, t 
examined and found nothing damaged. 

On the 25 th we were to cross the Tsha-rong-C 
which is a considerable river and in the rainy sea 
often for days, becomes difficult to cross. There 
no hide-canoes, so one has to search for some ford 
place. It took more than two hours to find s< 
suitable place to cross over. The water was thigh-d 
While crossing it one corner of a box was under w; 

" " " «... ^ J * .... 

but here too no damage was done to the valu 
contents. 

We reached Ngor on the 26th. The steward 
did not arrive. I saw the other monk-officials of 
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great monastery. The two old Khan-pos of Khang-sar 
College were very pleased to see me again. They had 
been always eager to help since my last visit to this great 
monastery, but the steward who was in charge of the 
precious treasures was absent, so they could not help me. 

Next day (27th July), I went to Sha-lu (established 
1040 A. C.) which is only six hours’ journey by short 
cryt, but in one place the path is very dangerous. There 
are four passes but they are not so difficult. Our friend 
Ri-sur-rin-po-chhe was present when I reached the old 
monastery. I had no intention to stay longer in that 
monastery for the present, as I had not the necessary 
photographic materials with me. When I was coming 
from Ne-nam the Nepalese photographer of Shi-gar-tse 
was also travelling in the same company. I talked to 
him if he could accompany me to take photographs 
of the MSS. in some of these monasteries. He promised 
and after reaching Sa-skya, I wrote to my friends in 
Calcutta to send photographic materials. The money 
which I had with me was not enough even for travelling 
expenses. But there were Sahu Dharmaman’s firms in 
Tibet. This devoted Buddhist and his enthusiastic sons 
have been always ready to help me since my first journey 
to Tibet. I always dislike to borrow money from others, 
but in Tibet I was forced to abandon this personal 
predilection. Not to borrow meant to throw back the 
fruit of my search into these forbidden treasures of the 
'Tibetan monasteries. I had already received information 
that some parcels had come to Shi-gar-tse. The purpose of 
this preliminary visit to Sha-lu was that I should see the 
other MSS. which last time I was not able to see, and 
ascertain the number of plates which will be required. 
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many 



ol 



there are many bronze 

On the 


The monastery of Sha-lu 
antiquity. In its ancient 
images originally taken from India and Nepal 
walls of one of the chapels there are fresco paintings. The 
names of some of the artists are also inscribed on theii 
works. But Indian manuscripts are not kept in this 
monastery. About a mile from the main monastery 
hidden by the mountain creeks, there is a small monastic 
establishment called Shu-lu-ri-phug which is a branch 
monastery of Sha-lu. 


lu. The founder of this new estab¬ 
lishment was the great scholar Bu-ston (1290-1364 A. C.). 
After his retirement from Sa-skya, the sylvan solitude of 
this place attracted him so much that he made it his resi¬ 
dence. The main chapel and some other buildings were 
built by Bu-ston himself. During the rainy season all the 
monks of Sha-lu came to reside here for their retreat. 
Indian MSS. are kept in a very dark small room 
inside the main temple. On the 28th I went to the 
Ri-phug with the five custodians. The seals were 
broken and the door was opened. As in Chhag-pe- 
lha-khang, here too, they have got many hundred 
Tibetan MSS. The shape of some of them is quite 
like palm-leaf MSS. We made a search first in the 
racks and we got a few. Next we opened some of the 
wooden boxes which are there and we found altogether 
thirty-nine bundles of Indian MSS. including those 
which I saw in my last journey. There was another 

r 

small room inside it, the door of which was locked and 
sealed. It was sealed with the seal of the Tibetan 


Government, so unless you have their permission, it 
cannot be opened. I was told that it contains- many 
sacred things belonging to Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
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saints. It might contain some Indian MSS., but there is 
not much possibility of it as these MSS. are not held in 
the same esteem as some pieces of garments, begging 
bowls, or other things originally belonging to some 
sacred personality. 

I gave a cursory glance at the MSS. and I was very 
much delighted to see Manorathanandin’s glossary on the 
Pramana-Varttika. It is a paper MS. written in Vibhuti- 
candra’s own hand. Vibhuticandra was a young 
scholar from Vikramasila University, who followed his 
teacher Sakyasrlbhadra, the last hierarch of Vikramasila, 
in his exile after the destruction of the famous institution 


by the Muhammadans. First they went to Jagattala in 
Eastern Bengal and perhaps after the destruction of it, 
they went to Nepal, wherefrom they were invited by the 
head of the Sa-skya monastery. Thus they went to Tibet 
in 1203 A. C. Apart from Vibhuticandra there were 
Danasila and other scholars who accompanied Sakyasri- 
bhadra. The complete palm-leaf MS. of the Pramana- 
Varttika-Bhasya (Varttikalankara) which was discovered 
in the Sa-skya monastery originally belonged to Danasila, 
and the fragmentary MS. of the same book at Sa-skya 
was in Vibhuticandra’s handwriting. I was quite fami¬ 
liar with his writing. At the end of the MS. of Manora- 
thanandin’s gloss. Vibhuticandra wrote these verses : 


At the end of the MS. of the 



(1) To his teacher (srmsftasr):— 
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gwnTORfsnita srarofTOffR fwRRsrroj i ^>T 5 »fk- 

f| jft(?fa) ^fcWriTO 

to*t (??RTT). . 

(2) As a farewell to some king (perhaps Grags-pa- 
gyal-tshan of Sa-skya):— 

TO ^T^'kf'T TO rTOT TRTT tfrT *TfR II 
«FTORTfTO TO*rfh *TR5TT TOfeRSTT II 

tot tst ?tto toto>t (sic) l| 


3 R*rfkf 


WTOl^TTOTOTTSTTOfiTO: I 

toto>tt to g^rfHtam to 11 




aEI 





aUIL&cIU 




' f^^r^TFcTTTcm (n) 



f?T5 f^RTTf<R? *TTO TOTORtfa TOTTO>: (I) 

[ f5ITO% qfTO^T l] 

TO& T *te STTTOTfa TO% TOT: gR TOT (||) 

tostoT froro?% tor: sr-tort i 

?T TOR TO§R^5Ttfa TOTTOTTOf*TO TOft TOT (l) 

N SI' C ' \ * / 


(3) He resolves to come back home: 

totctto tot^t fi>f 



TOferriro % (?) *T frofa (?) ?Nrrto st5®ct to^t i 


^5T fTOTOT 



TO^IT: II 


<TRR^ TO *x£ <TR WTO TOR (l) 

H Sf TORR (?) fTORTTO ^ (l) 

(4) As a farewell to his teacher:— 

TOfcr tosrNi gf to ^ftTORK^ 



: I 


TO 4 l«bpctfr f^TO IR | 


TOT TOSFTOTfq?R l] 


yvt>dt fa f| SR 



aifi 


,ira(i) 


TO?H 5 # 4 fTOf?F?n: RRts^faroTO: (||) 

(?q')TO ST TORTforft (? ) S|f?T5TOm HfrnVT (|) 
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faro?qq to qss iq TO T qqdi g^rro : 1 

x 

(5) Medical prescription on the first cover:— 

*<£ srf^cT 3TTf? andf qq vsh ** (*?) V TOTO* 

FTO ^TT ? o || ^>dTT% 

Quotations from some texts:— 

q: faqm q srsrqsft: fen (i ) 

5rt qq froRTfq from to qq: f#et i 

WRIW fqqfa fqf*TOT TO S TTO T TO: (l) 
qq q Ht^f^TOTOFT TO TO II 

(6) STTOTOq STqfeqfqni STTO 5TO g ^T TO qifqq I 

srfh% 5^ TOm?r toto fa r gmf^^ r: 1 

—the first verse of the to urH'qsqq by Dinnaga. 

(7) Pages of each chapter of TOwforaftT MS.:— 

5TTO q ^ O TO fqr T S&ETO 

srro q (? sits) wjt^qcro 

*qTq q <io 

qnq q 

From a palm-leaf now in the library of B. & O. R. 
Society:— 

TO ftTOT TOTtfTO. . . .q (l) 

qro# 7 TTO f^qT qqtq srf^cTT TOT (ll) 

cRhr qro qJTsq qfeftq fqqfqqT 1 

snTOTOTTOqT^ (?) qq stofaq f(q)g ( 1 ) 

• • 

qt qsrqtf q fqqrrroM qlqq m qqsret TOfqq i 
d t qq ^ q(q) *jq ^ (sq) froqtaFro to: stto (a) 

These verses show that Vibhuticandra was not happy 
in his exile. At one rime he bade adieu to the land of 
snow and on his way to India he came down to Nepal 


*4 
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from where he wrote a letter to some one, the intro¬ 
ductory verse of which is preserved in the palm-leaf. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, palm-leaf was 
the only writing material used in India. But the Indian 
scholars who went to Tibet at that time have freely 


used paper 


was natural, for palm-leaf 


able in Tibet unless it is imported from India and close 
relations with China had made the use of paper more 
prevalent in Tibet. I also noted the small palm-leaf 
MS. of the Pramana-Varttika text in which unfortunately 
the first chapter is missing. 


On the 29th I reached Shi-gar 


The parcels of 


photographic materials had not yet arrived from Gyan- 
tse, so I had to wait for them. During my last visit I 
had heard about some palm-leaf MSS. in the monastery 
of Ne-ri-ri-thog (wrongly written Nga-ri-ri-phug in 
my last note). On the 2nd August I visited that place 
which is about six miles from Shi-gar-tse in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra. I was under the impression that the 
monastery is a branch of Sha-lu and so I thought that it 
might contain some ancient MSS. But the monastery 
belongs to the yellow-cap sect and it was established 
about 30 years ago by Yong-zin-lama, a tutor of the 
present Ta-shi-lama. The MSS. is a copy of the Parajika 
Pali in Sinhalese characters which was acquired by the 
late Lama from some Sinhalese pilgrim in India, when 

he visited Buddhist sacred places with His Holiness the 
Ta-shi-lama in 1905 A. C. 

From the 5 th August to 15 th August we were busy 
with taking photographs of the important Sanskrit 
MSS. in Shalu-ri-phug. The plates which were sent 
from India were not ordinary plates. The photographic 
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knowledge of out photographer friend left much to 
be desired, so he succeeded in spoiling all the fifty 
process plates which I had received. Luckily I had 
asked him to take a few dozens of his own plates which 
I borrowed from him. But they were not enough to 
copy all the required MSS. In the meantime, I and 
Mr. Abhaya Singh were engaged in copying Manoratha- 
nandin’s commentary. I also wanted to copy the Tarka- 
jvala, Vigraha-vyavartani and Ksana-bhangadhyaya. 
I needed more photographic materials for which I sent 
many letters and telegrams, but I was not sure about 
their arrival. It was already the middle of August 
and after one month winter was to begin, so I could 
not calmly wait. I was very thankful to the custodians 
of Sha-lu and specially to my friend Ri-sur-lama, who 
permitted me to take all the four manuscripts with me 
to Gyan-tse. 

Sha-lu monastery is a little more than one mile away 
from the road Shi-gar-tse-to-Gyan-tse. On the 16th 
August we started for Gyan-tse where we arrived by the 
evening of the 17th. I sent a fresh wire and a few days 
later I learnt that seeing the difficult journey through 
the Himalayan passes none of the dealers was ready to 



they have got Telegraph and British Post Office it was 
not difficult to arrange the payment through the firm of 

Dharmaman Sahu, but we had to wait for the arrival 

•• 

of the parcels. In the meantime we were busy in copy¬ 
ing the Sha-lu MSS. 

After receiving the required materials we left 

* 

Gyan-tse on the 8th September on our way to Shi-gar- 
tse. The copying of the three MSS. was finished, so 
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we returned them to the custodians on our way back to 
Shi-gar-tse. The MS. of the Ksanabhangadhyaya was yet 
to be finished, so I kept it with me and after copying it, 
returned it through a Nepalese friend, At Sha-lu 
I heard that the Steward had come to Ngor and I must 
hurry up. 


To hire the riding or pack animals is not an easy 



had to wait two days to get the required mules and 
horses. The time also at our disposal was very short. 
Already the leaves of poplars, and willow trees were 
changing their green to yellow. Ngor, Nar-thang, 
Pos-khang, and Ta-nag monasteries were to be visited. 
Thinking that it would not be possible to visit personally 
all the four, I sent Mr. Abhaya Singh to Ta-nag. The 
information about the MSS, belonging to that monastery 
as recorded in the present catalogue was brought by 
Nyayacarya Abhaya Singh. 

On the 12th September we went to Ngor which is 
only half a day’s journey from Shi-gar-tse. To my 
utter disappointment I found that the Steward had left 
Ngor five days earlier. His brother Lama Gen-dun 
was present. After enquiry I found that the key of 
the MS.-room was with him. I begged him to open 
the room as the other four custodians had given their 
consent. The two influential Lamas of Khan-sar who 
were themselves among the five custodians also request¬ 
ed and pleaded on my behalf, but he did not comply.* 
The matter went so far that my friends became angry 
with him and threatened to break the seal and open 
the room. “We have given our word to the Gya-gar 
Lama who has taken so much trouble to come to our 
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monastery. We must help his sacred mission of placing 
the Buddhist scriptures before the Indian people.” 
I persuaded them not to break open the door and instead 

send a letter to the Steward who was living about a day’s 

% 

journey to come back, and I requested them to send 
me information about his return. 

B • • t • • b 

We stayed for the night, and the next day (13th 
September) we went to Nar-thang monastery (est¬ 
ablished 1153 A. C.), famous for its big block prints of 
Kanjur and Tanjur. I did not hear about the existence of 
any Indian MSS. in that monastery, but they have many 
things of antiquity among which are a dozen old paintings 
on canvas originally imported either from India or Nepal. 
In technique they resemble the paintings of Ajanta. There 
is also a twelfth century stone model of the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bodh-Gaya. It is in the black stone of Gaya. 
Apart from the main temple it has many other chapels 
and stupas, the portion of Sunga railings, the surround¬ 
ing walls and the three main gates. Unfortunately, the 
plank on which the whole edifice was fixed is missing, so 
except the positions of the main temple and three gates 
(bearing inscriptions in Tibetan letters), we cannot 
know the position of other monuments. Owing to its 
antiquity the model is not well-preserved. There is 
another wooden model which is a copy of the above and 
is in good preservation. Here too the original plank is 
missing. The model shows that the Mahabodhi temple 
had three gates, the main-gate was on the east and there 
were two gates to the north and the south. The main 
temple had three doors on its eastern side, two of which 
were only blind and only the middle one was for 
entrance. There was also a door on the western side 
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but this was also blind through which there was no 


a “travel*diary 




) from this very N 


Gurney I had discovered 
(? Gro-bducl-rtse, born 
rrhfttig monastery, who 


was present at Bodh-Gaya when the Muhammadan 
soldiers came to desecrate and destroy the temple and 


mages of Mababodhi 
ict of destruction. In 


an eve-witness to this 
describes the position 


inside and outside the walls of Maliabodhi 


i think this stone model 


tsa-va who 
the models 


this 


photographs of 


of 


did not corne out well as we had not the colour sensitive 


to 


ess plates with us. 

The next day (14th September) 

• I ijn 

;se. I tried inv best to visit Pos-khang but 


we went to Shi 


was 


harvest season so even after promising high rates, I w 
not able to get conveyance. On the 17th Septemb 
I received a message from Ngor that trie Steward hi 
come and I must go at once. 



fS 


great difficulty 
ponies and one donkey for our luggage at 


day we went to Ng 


The Steward 


I must finish 


my work within that time. The same MS.-room was 
opened. Like Sa-skya, here too the Indian MSS. are 
mixed up with Tibetan MSS. numbering about 1,000 
volumes. The Sanskrit MSS. which I had separated in 
my last visit were put in one place. I made a little 
search for new MSS. in the heaps of the other MSS. 
and my trouble was well-rewarded when T found a 
complete copy of Abhi dhannakosa-bhasya by Vasu- 
bandhu and a copy of Sarahapa’s Dohakosa. For the 
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next three days we devoted all our time in talcing 
photographs of some of the important 7 >iSS. 


On the zind we again returned 


& 


I did not abandon the idea of visiting Pos-khan 
the photographer refused to go. 1 bad sufficient 


d washing chemicals, but the plates were not of th 




size of my camera 


n 


ang and left Shi-gar-t.se < 
Sa-skva where I reached 


bout 


photographs of 


:ook during 


' gave up the visit to Pos- 
thc and October on my way 
i the 5 th. I was not certain 
the Yogac&tabfeumi which 
So T wanted to copy it from 


S. Sa-skva is 14.715 ft. above the 


colder 


Lhas 


gar 


From the 15th 


Octobe 1: onward, the temperature was so low that 


in the noon u was impossible 


hand, the 


fingers becoming numbed, and I was forced to warm 
mv hands on charcoal fire. 1 took a few photographs 


of the beau 


Inc 


bronzes. 


2 


bout 


hundred 


and fifty of which a re kept in the Gy a-gar -1 hn-khang 


did not expect that I would not be 


finish 


up to the end of Qctobe 


It 


Sa-skya and I had to cross many high passes 


reaching the Indian plain 


The lord of Do! 


,CL 


Palace gave his mules and trusted men to accomp 


me up to 


Sikh 


The younger brother, when he 
knew that I had no lamb-skin trousers, exclaimed, “you 
will die in these Himalayan passses. Wait for two day: 


nd I will 
ibilitv to 


79 


When 1 expres sed 

offered 


he 


Litv to stay even for one day 

1 f< * 

his own new lamb-skin trousers which he 
used. 

no idea of the temperature of the passes and I 



j these days in the warm rooms 1 had 
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the truth of my friend’s remarks while passing the last 
pass La-chhen, though I had covered myself in lamb¬ 
skin clothing from head to foot, I was still shivering. 

With a thankful heart and many sweet memories 
I left Sa-skya on the 30th October and after taking one 
day’s rest at Ma-bja I crossed the boundary of Tibet on 
the 4th November. On the La-chhen pass, on both 


sides for miles and miles 


land was covered with 


white snow. Some days back there had been a heavy 
snow storm and the pass was closed for a few days. 
I was among the first batch of travellers who crossed 
it when it was opened again. 
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It explains Prayascittikas. 
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3 Out of 103 leaves 48 (2-21, 51-55, 57-79) are missing. 

It begins—'% tT^TcRTo 1 ^B'kP^o (as usual) 1 Tiwr^r ^h h 4T^f^prr srfeci TTt JTtfTRf f I ) 
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HINDU CONCEPTION OF MORAL SCIENCE 


By Professor C. C. Sinha 

Man is an Epitome of the Universe. 

The following are the five aspects of man:— 
(“Panchakoso hi Sarvapinda-Pratisthitah”) 1 . 
The nutrimentitious involucrum : The Physical 
Body, constituted of material elements. (Anna- 
may ah Kosah). 

The tenuous involucrum : The Vital Body which 
guides the senses. (Pranamayah Kosah). 

The Mental Body, the perceiver of sense objects. 
(Manomayah Kosah). 

The cognitional involucrum: The Intellectual 
Body. It discriminates and reasons upon the 

materials supplied by the Mental Body. (Vijna- 

** * • 

namayah Kosah). 

The Beatific involucrum: The Divine Body. 
It is the sheath of bliss. It generates pleasure 
in the bodies mentioned above. (Ananda- 
mayah Kosah). 

These five bodies correspond to the five planes of 
the universe:— 

1. Mineral Kingdom. 

2. Vegetable Kingdom. 

3. Animal Kingdom. 

1 Surya Gita; Sambhu Gita; Panchadasi, ch. I. 34, 35, 36. 
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4. Human 


5 


Divine 



Man is an 'End to Himself . 

Man is superior to* other living creatures (Janga- 
mesu vigesena manusyah) 1 . Living creatures, other 
than man, lack discriminative knowledge of right and 
wrong. (Na tesam sadasajjnanam viveko na cha) 2 , 



1 paratara 


Man is a moral being (Manusyesu dharmadhar- 
mam pravartate) 3 . In man 

Mind is superior to senses (Indriyebhyo manah 
purvam) 4 . 

Intellect is superior to mind 
tatah) 4 . 

Intuition is superior to intellect (Buddheh para- 

taram jnanam) 4 . 

The Divine in man is superior to intuition (Jna- 
nat parataram mahat) 4 , and this is the goal of 
human evolution. For, 

It is the highest ffood: CY allabhannaoaro la- 




It is the highest happiness; 

ram sukham) 5 . 

It is the highest knowledge; 


ram inanam') 5 . 





It transcends sense-experience; 



1 Mahabharatam, Bana Parva 32. 5. 

2 Devi Bhagavataui—Part I, ch. 6. 

3 Mahabharatam, Santi Parva 294. 29. Devi Bhagavatam, 


Book III. ch. 2 j. 


4 Mahabharatam, Santiparva 204. 10, 

3 Atmabodhah. 
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It is intuitive; (Buddhigrahyam) 1 . 

It is imperishable; (Anaksaram) 1 . 

The Divine in man becomes manifest (Devatastat- 
prakasante) 2 when the senses have been controlled 
(Nigrihitendriyasyasya) 2 , when the mind has been 
regulated (Kurvanasya mano vase) 2 and when the 
intellect has been disciplined (Buddhim nigrihnlyat) 2 . 


Man is a Moral Being. 

Man is a moral being because his activities 
not limited to self-preservation (Sarirayatrapi cha 


prasidhyedakarmanah) 


but he is able to form 


ideas of what is good and bad (Dharma-dharmau cha 
nirnlya) 4 and to avoid that which is bad (Adharmam 
tyaktumisate) 4 . 

In him his conative energy takes the direction of 


A 


Volitional Activity 


A 


B. Intellectual Activity. 

C. Moral Activity. 

. Volitional Activity: Consciousness of his 
nal activity has the following forms 


He thinks that his senses themselves do their 
respective works. (‘Tndriyanmdriyarthe- 
su Vartante” iti dharayan) 5 . 

He thinks that an internal deity in him makes 
him work. (Kenapi devena hridi sthitena 
yatha niyuktosmi tatha karomi) 6 . 


1 Yoga^ikhopanisat. 

2 Mahabharatam, Santi Parva, ch. 215. si. 18-20. 

3 Gita. Mahabharatam, Bhlsma Parva 27. 28. 

4 Dhlsa Gita, ch. III. 

5 Gita. 

6 Saktanandatarahginyuddhritam Yamalavachanam. 
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He thinks that nature makes him work 


(Prakrityaiva cha karmani kriyamanani 



He thinks that God or his destiny makes 
him work. (Naham kartesvarah karta 
karma va praktanam mama) 2 . 

He thinks that it is he who works but the 


consequence of his action rests with God. 

(Udyamah pranibhih karyyo yatha buddhi 

yatha balam, pararii phalanti karmani 
tvadadhinani Sankara) 3 . 


He thinks that it is he who works but with 
the help of his senses using them as his 
instruments. (Kriyamanendriyaih karman- 
yaham karomi) 4 . 

He works but indifferent to success or failure. 
(Sidhyasidhyoh samo bhutva) 1 . 

He works with a view to the highest good 
unperturbed by any disturbance. (Svaya- 
muchchalite dehe dehl nityasamadhina) 6 . 

Action done from the sense of duty. (“Karma 
kartavyam” ityeva vihitesveva karmasu) 6 . 

Action for the sake of action. (Akamaya- 
nasya cha sarvakamah) 3 . 

Action for the sake of knowledge and for its 
development. (Sahayatam vrajet karma 


1 Gita. 

2 



8 Skanda Puranam. 

4 



5 Saubhagyalaksmyupanisat. 
* Trisikhi Brahmanopanisat. 
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jnanasya hitakari cha) 1 . 

Action is God. (Karma Brahma vijanati) 2 . 

He is simply the seer of action and never 
its doer. (Saksyaham kinchidapyatra na 
kurve napi karaye) 3 . 


B. Intellectual Activity : Consciousness of his 
intellectual activity passes through the following 
stages of development (saptanam jnana bhumlnam) 4 — 


1. Jnanada: It implies— 

Introspection (Antardristim labheran) 4 . 
Speculation about Truth (Tattvajijnasavah) 4 . 
Speculation about the origin of the World— 

Cosmogony. (Sristim niriksya tasyaScha 
kartaram) 4 . 

Consciousness of Self. (Atmajnanlyavljasya 
prarohah). 4 

ce of ignorance, 
navriksasya sarvatha sithilayate) 4 . 

2. Sannyasada : It implies— 

Discrimination of virtue and vice. (Dharma- 
dharmaucha nirnlya) 4 . 

Rejection of vice. (Adharmam tyaktumisate) 4 . 

3. Yogada : It implies— 

Acquisition of moral energy. (Prapya Sakti) 4 . 

Habit of self-control. (Chittavrittiniro- 
dhasya) 4 . 

Knowledge of difference in identity. (Ekatat- 
tvasya prithaktvena) 4 . 



Disappearan 


1 Devi Gita. 

? JIvanmukta Gita. 

3 Avadhutopanisat. 

4 DhIsa Gita, ch. III. cf. Yogavasistha 
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4 


5 


7 


Appearance of ‘Elative sense.’ (Pratyaksari 

nanvalaukikam) 1 . 

Lilonmukti: 




Unreality of the phenomenal world. 

vilasitam chaitaddri^yate sarvameva hi) 1 . 
Aversion for the unreal. (Na tatra me 



Knowledge of On/a or essence of reality. 



vai 



Satpada: It implies 
Disappearance of dualistic conception. (Ab- 



• I 



Knowledge of the self-existent. 

jnanam) 1 . 

: It implies 








6 . 

Bliss. (Anandah) 1 . 

Knowledge of parallelistic monism, 
dhare tu j adam cha 

: It implies 

Identity of Self and God 

matih) 1 . 

Disappearance of difference. 
yena) 1 . 

Unity in plurality. (Ekatvapradarfekam) 1 . 

According to Visnu Gita the following ate the 
three stages of intellectual development (Tisro bhu- 
myah prakirtitah) 2 — 

First stage: Inferential knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse and its creator (JagataScha jagatkarturjnanam) 2 



1 DhiSa Gita, ch. III. 

2 Visnu Gita, ch. VI. 
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and indifference to enjoyment. (Bhogaparahmukhah) 1 . 

Second stage: Complete knowledge of mind 
and body. (Ksetra-ksetrajnayostatha samyagjnanam) 1 . 

Third stage : Knowledge of absolute monism. 

(Advaitasattvam hi jnanenanubhavan) 1 . 

C. Moral Activity: Man is a Moral Being, 
because (i) he can will what is good (Subhechha) 2 ; 
(2) he has the power to judge and do what is right 
(Vicharana) 2 ; (3) to control his senses (Tanumanasi) 2 ; 
(4) to know what is true and real (Sattvapattijh) 2 ; (5) to 


do away with the distinction between 


and 


internal things (Padarthabhavana) 2 ; (6) to free himself 
from attachment (Asamsaktih) 2 ; and (7) to under¬ 
stand the identity of God and man (Turyyaga) 2 . 

Man is a Moral Being, because 

He can control his mind (Samah). 

He can control his senses (Damah). 

He can avoid objects of desire (Uparatih). 

He can be indifferent to pains and penuries 
(Titiksa). 

He can master confidence (Sraddha). 

He possesses the power of contemplation and 
reflection (Samadhanam). 

Man is a Moral Being, because he can control his 
1. Physical Body by Asana 3 . Its effects 


It makes us free from disease (Asanena rujam 



1 Visnu Gita, ch. VI. 


3 




Samhita. 



jyupamsat. 
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It strengthens our 

vapurvriddham) 



system (Asanena 


1 


2. Vital 




restraining breath 



Its effects 


Santih—Cessation of sin 


cha papanam santiruchyate) 3 . 

•• 

Prasantih 



maso 



earance of ignorance (Ta- 


1 prasantih pariglyate) 4 . 



Divine intuition 



atanam 


• • 


cha darSanam) 9 . 

Prasadah—Self-realisation (Svasthata ya hi 
buddheh prasadah parikirtitah) 4 . 


3. Mental 
rah) 6 . 



restraining senses 





manomro- 



mental abstraction 



h dharanatah 


dhanam) 7 . 

4. Intellectual Body 

(Dharana) 8 . 

(Manas ah prathamam 
prajayate) 4 . 

5, Intuitive Body by meditation (Dhyanam ) 9 . 
(Nanyam padartham janati dhyanametat pra- 

kirtitam) 8 . 


1 Ka^Ikhandah. 

2 Goraksa Samhita, Yajnavalkya. 
8 Linga Puranam. 

4 Siva Puranam. 

. * • -•• • 

5 Br ahman da Puranam. 


6 Goraksa Samhita. 

Mandala Brahmanopanisat. 

8 Garuda Puranam cf. also Markandeya Puranam. 


7 


9 



upamsat 
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* 



A. Psychological Explanation. 

At first there was no sovereignty (Naiva rajyam) 1 , 
no king (Na rajasit) 1 , no chastisement (Na cha dandah) 1 
and no chastiser (Na dandikafi) 1 . All men used to 
protect one another righteously (Dharmenaiva prajah 
sarva raksantisma parasparam) 1 . But (i) Un¬ 
hesitating action gave rise to miseries (Khedarh 
paramupajagmuh) 2 ; (2) miseries caused error (Tatas- 
tanmoha avisat) 2 ; (3) error blurred perceptions of men 
(Nastayam pratipattau) 8 ; (4) ignorance caused cove¬ 
tousness (Lobhasya vasamapannah) 3 ; (5) covetousness 
gave rise to lust (Kamo namaparastatra pratyapadyata) 4 ; 

• M J « I 1 L 1 ^ * X * • 

(6) lust produced wrath—a compound of pride and 
passion (Rago namabhisansprisat) 5 ; (7) with wrath 

discrimination between right and wrong disappeared 

“ / 

(Nabhyajananta Karyyakaryye) 6 ; (8) want of discrimi¬ 
nation gave rise to unrestrained indulgence (Dosa- 
dosam cha natyajan) 6 ; (9) unrestrained indulgence 
became the source of untold miseries ( Vanmanahkaya- 
j airduhkhaih) 7 ; (10) repentance is the offspring of 
misery (Nirvedo jayate) 7 ; (11) repentance evoked deli- 


Mahabharatam 


8 


99 


99 


99 


6 


99 


99 

7 Kurma Puranam. 




ch. 

• • •» •• 

si. 

Santi 

Parva- 

- 59 - 

14. 

99 

99 

99 

15 - 

99 

99 

• 

99 

* 7 - 

99 

• • 

99 

99 

18. 

99 

99 

99 

19- 

99 

99 

99 

20. 


Purvabhagah, ch. 28-55. 
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beration as to means of liberation from pain (Nirve- 

(12) deliberation 


sM. 



made them conscious of defects (Vicharanachcha dos- 
adarsanam) 1 ; (13) exposure of defects made science 
possible (Dosanam darganachchaiva jnanasambhavah) 1 . 

B. 

When, due to unhesitating action, confusion set 

usness was lost 

the pro- 
3 who 






com- 




After 



in (Viplute naraloke) 2 and 
(Dharmo naSamathagamat) 2 , the gods 
tection of Brahman 
for the good of all (Sreyoham chi 
posed by the light of his own divine intelligence, a 
treatise consisting of a hundred thousand lessons 

sahasranam £atanchakre 
the divine Siva composed an abridged 

treatise, called VaiSalaksa consisting of ten thousand 
lessons (Bhagavan Sivah sanchiksepa tatah sastram... 
Vai^alaksamiti proktam) 5 ; the divine Indra abridged 

it into a treatise, called Vahudandaka consisting of 
five thousand lessons (Tachchhastram 
Purandarah... yaduktam Vtodandakam) 
abridged the work still further into a treatise con- 
sisting of three thousand lessons and called it Barhas- 
patya—(Barhaspatyam taduchyate) 6 ; next Kavi reduced 
it further into a work of a thousand lessons 






1 Kurma Puranam. Parvabhagah, ch. 28-55. 


ch. si. 


2 Mahabharatam, 

3 


$anti Parva—59. 21. 


4 

5 


)) 




9 > 


99 


99 


99 


99 


)> 


99 


99 


22 . 

28. 

29, 80-86. 


99 


» 
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In view of the short span of life, the great Risis 
did thus, for benefiting the world, abridged the 
science of human conduct. (Evam lokanurodhena 
sastrametanmaharsibhih samksiptamahurvijnaya mar- 
tyanam hrasameva cha) 1 . 



Ethical Explanation. 

Diversity in ethical theories 
Some praise peacefulness (Anye sama pra 
samsanti) 2 . 

Some praise exertion (Vyayamamapare 


janah) 2 . 

Some praise sacrifice (Yajnameva prasa- 
msanti) 2 . 

Some praise renunciation (Sannyasama- 
pare j anah) 2 . 

Some praise sovereignty (Rajyameke pra- 
samsanti) 2 . 

Some praise benevolence (Danameke pra- 
samsanti) 2 . 


2. Diversity generates doubt (SamSayanchai- 
kam chhettumarhasi...kimesancha bhavech- 
chhreyah) 3 . 


3. Doubt stimulates inquisitiveness (Nanu- 



sandheh para puja) 4 . 

(Dharmadharmavivaksayam na mano 

sthiram bhavet) 6 . 

Inquisitiveness gives rise to 


me 


reflection and 


J Mahabharatam, Santi Parva ch. 59. si. 80-86. 




33 - 


» 7 - 9 * 

« 7-io. 


53 
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criticism (Vivekabodhena subhagubha vicha- 
ranam) 1 . 

Science is the outcome of reflection and 


criticism 



The Problems of Moral Science. 

A. Ethical Problems. 

■ • “ • ' * 

B. Psychological Problems 

C. Metaphysical Problems. 

A. Ethical Problems. 


1. 


What is Right? (Koyam dharmah) 8 (Ko 
dharmah kldriso dharmachinham) 7 . 

What is its source ? (Kuto dharmah) 3 . 

Is it for service in this world? (Iharthah) 3 . 
Is it for service in the world to come? 



Is it for service both here and hereafter ? 


o"\3 


2 . 


(Ubhayartho hi va) 

What is Good? (Kim sreyah Paramar- 



Ethics has to enquire 




duties (Kim sama- 


By what course 
charah) 6 . 

By what knowledge (Kim vidya) 6 . 
By what energy (Kim parakramah) 6 . 


1 Devi Puranam. 

2 



Mahabharatam, Sand Parva. ch 
Visnnmiranam Part II. ch. 14. S 



t uranam, Vidyesvara Samhita. ch 
Mahlbharatam, Sand Parva, ch. 229. i 

Bhagavatam. Bk. 3. ch. I. 
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the highest good can be attained (Prapnoti Brahmanah 
sthanam) 1 . 

3. What is Duty? (Kim karma kimakarmeti) 2 . 

per- 
kasya 


What 


of duties should be 



formed and by whom? 
dharmacharanam) 3 . 

What are the characteristics of duty? 
(Kimva dharmasya laksanam) 3 . 

What are the different kinds of duty? 
(Dharmah katividhah) 3 . 

Right, Duty and Good are interdependent (Eka eveti 
janihi tridha dharmasya darSanam) 4 . 

B. Psychological Problems. 

In investigating the nature of the highest good. 
Ethics has indirectly to treat of certain psychological 
problems which are 

What is the nature of the agent who performs 
action ? 

What is the nature of the action which is 
performed ? 

What is the nature of the end for which an 
action is done ? 

Nature of the subject. 

Man is endowed with three attributes 6 

(a) Sattva or Purity—corresponding with 

intellect. 


i. 


1 Mahabharatam, Santi Parva, ch. 229. si. 1. 

2 EVvT O +-VS 


4 




33 


jj 


Bhlsma Parva, 
Santi Parva, 


5J 


28. 


5) 


>3 


6 Gita, XIV. 


„ 191. 
,, 260. 


JJ 

« 5 


16. 


>3 


20 , 
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Rajas or Activity 
volition. 



orresponding with 


(<r) Tamas or Passivity—corresponding with 

emotion. 

In some the Sattva quality, in some the Rajas quality 

9 

and in others the Tamas quality is predominant. 
(Sattvam na kevalam kvapi na rajo na tamastatha... 
virudhyanti parasparam) 1 . Hence there are three 
kinds of Agent : Sattvika, Rajasika, and Tamasika. 

(1) Sattvika Agent: 

He is free from attachment (Muktasangah) 2 . 
He is endowed with constancy and courage 




v 


He is indifferent to success and failure (Sid 





He never talks of himself (Anahamvadi) 2 . 

(2) Rajasika Agent: 

• • 

He is full of affection (Ragi) 3 . 

He desires to enjoy the consequence of 


actions 




He is covetous (Lubdhah) 3 . 

He is cruel and impure (HimsatmakoSuchih) 3 . 
He is moved by joy and sorrow (Harsasokan- 


(3) Tamasika Agent : 

He is incapable of application (Ayuktah) 
He lacks discrimination (Prakritah) 4 . 


Bhagavatam, Part III. ch. VTH 


Mahabharatam. Bhisma Parva. ch 






99 


99 


99 


99 99 99 


99 


99 99 


26. 

* 7 - 

28. 
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He is obstinate and deceitful (Stabdhah 
sattvah) 1 . 

He is malicious and slothful (Naikritiko* 
lasah) 1 . 

He is despondent and procrastinative (Visadi 
dirghasutrl) 1 . 

As there are three kinds of agent so there are three 

kinds of action— 

•• •• •• 


(1) Sattvika Action: 

It is prescribed by the scriptures (Niyatam) 2 . 
It is done without any attachment (Sarigara- 
hitam) 2 . 

It is performed without desire or aversion 
(Aragadvesatah) 2 . 

It is done for its own sake (Aphalaprepsuna 

2 

(2) Rajasika Action: 

It is performed with an object in view 
(Kamepsuna karma) 3 . 

It is urged by an impulse of egoism (Saham- 

3 

It is accomplished by trouble (Kriyate bahu- 
layasam) 3 . 

(3) Tamasika Action: 

It is undertaken from delusion (Mohadara- 
bhyate) 4 . 

It is undertaken without taking into consider¬ 
ation (Anapeksya cha) 4 — 




1 Mahabharatam, Bhlsma Parva. 

2 Mahabharatam, Bhlsma Parva 

3 

» 

>5 


ch. 42. si. 28. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


23. 

24. 

25. 


4 


» 


59 


95 
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(Anubandham) 1 . 



Injury to others (Himsa)*. 

* 

Corresponding to the nature of the agent and of the 
action there are three kinds of happiness which are 

tvidanim trividham) 2 , 


the 



2 . 


3 


Sattvika Happiness, 

It is painful in the beginning 

3 



vi sa¬ 



lt is pleasurable in the end (Pariname 
amritopamam) 3 . 

It is the product of self-knowledge (Atma- 



It is the result of the contact of senses with 
their objects (Visayendriyasamyogat) 4 . 

It is first pleasurable (Agre amritopamam) 4 . 

It is painful in the end (Pariname visamiva) 4 . 
Tamasika Happiness. 

It deludes the soul both in its commence- 

_ « • • • • • •• • • • • • . m m m m m ••• ••••• • • 

ment and in its consequence (Agre chanu- 

bandhe cha 
It is the offspring of (i) sleep, (ii) indolence 





First conquer the Rajas (Jitva rajah purvam) 


6 


1 Mahabharatam, Bhlsma Parva, ch, 42. si. 25. 

2 ‘ 36. 


3 


5 


» 
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6 Devi Bhagavatam, Part II. ch. VIII. 
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and then the Tamas (Tat as cha tamaso jayah) 1 , then the 
Sattva will become pure (Sattvancha tada bhavati nir- 
malam) 1 . No one is able to realise it at once 
(Sapadyeva parij'natam na jayate) 1 . It requires to be 
heard and then meditated upon (Sravanaddarsanach- 
chaiva) 1 . It also depends on one’s natural capability 
and merits (Samskaranubhavachchaiva) 1 . 

C. Metaphysical Problems. 

The question of man’s duty and of man’s high¬ 
est good depends on the following metaphysical 
problems:— 

What is the origin and end of all creatures ? 
(Adyantam sarvabhutanam) 2 . 

What is the nature of their meditation and 
their acts ? (Dhyanam karma cha) 2 . 

What is the full truth about the genesis and 
conduct of the world? (Lokatattvam cha) 2 . 

Whence the creation and destruction of 
creatures ? (Svargascha nidhanam chaiva 
kuta etat pravartate) 2 . 

The questions of Ethics are closely connected with 

the following more comprehensive questions of philo¬ 
sophy— 

What am I ? (Ko’smI) 3 . 

Whence come I ? (Kuto’hamagatah) 3 . 

Whither go I ? (Kva gamisyami) 3 . 

What do I rest on ? (Kasmin sthitah) 3 . 

Whose am I ? (Kasya va) 3 . 

What shall I be ? (Kva bhavita) 3 . 


1 Devi Bhagavatam, Part II. ch. VIII. 
* Mahabharatam, Santiparva. ch. 231. 




319. 


si. 1-3. 
» 14 - 


99 
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The End of Moral Science. 

The end of Ethics is to determine- 

By what conduct a man can get rid of his 
sorrow and grief (Kena vrittena vitaso- 
kascharenmahim) 1 . 

By what act he can realise his highest good 

kurvannaro loke prapnoti gati- 

muttamam) 1 . 

What is right and what is wrong 
karma kimakarmeti) 1 . 

What is the highest end. (ya gatih) 2 . 

What is the supreme goal (ya 
What is tranquillity (Ya Santih) 2 . 

Ethics is a Science . 

Because 

It comes from knowledge (Vijnanasya yarn 

mulam) 3 . 

It ends in knowledge (Jhanaranga prajayeta) 3 . 
It is complete knowledge (Jnanam samya- 




Itis analytical (Jnanam vastu parichhedah) 3 . 
It is inferred by the observance of good 
conduct (Dristantena satatam sistamarga- 
nusarina) 4 . 

It dispels doubt (Sandehapatalardditan) 6 . 

It gives us systematic knowledge of- 
What is that intelligence (Ka buddhih) 


1 Mahabharatam, $anti parva, ch. 179. si. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


3 Siva Paranam 

4 Devibhagayatam Part L ch. yiii. 

5 


229 


99 


1 

7 



6 Mahabharatam, Sand Parva, ch. 1. si. j. 
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What is that penance (Kim tapah) 1 . 

What is that concentration of mind (Ka 
samadhih) 6 . 

What is that knowledge (Kim jnanam) 6 . 

by the acquisition of which a man may attain felicity 
(Yat prapya na visidasi) 1 . 


In short, our understanding when enlighten¬ 
ed with science makes us acquainted with the 
evils which must be avoided (Jnanam tu 

vijnanagunena yuktam karmasubham paSyati 
varjaniyam) 2 . 

It is the science of sciences (Tattvajnanam 

param jnanam jnanamadhye pratisthitam) 3 . 

It is the source of knowledge (Samvit sanja- 
nanam tattvam) 4 . 

It is the source of happiness (Paramananda- 

L ** •• 

sambhavam) 4 . 


Ethics is less than a Science. 

Because 


It is based on indirect knowledge and there¬ 
fore it is not permanent or steady (Parok- 

samasthiramahuh) 4 . 

It is difficult to attain perfect knowledge 
(Duskaram paramam jnanam) 5 . 

Ethical problems are pregnant with doubt 
(Samsayah sugamastatra) 6 . 


SI. I 


1 Mahabharatam, Santi Parva, ch. i. 

2 • 

3 \T* ** jj l6* 

3 Nigama sastra. 

* ^ va Puranam (Vayavlya Samhlta). 

Mahabharatam, Kama Parva, ch. 61. si. <5 5. 

0 A JJ 9 

4 - 


» 


Anusasana P., 
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It is difficult to solve them (Durgamastasya 

1 
‘ • 

The course of morality is very subtle (Dhar- 
masya parama gatih) and therefore difficult 

A 

to know it (Loke na sakyate jnatum) 2 . 

Ethics is based on argument which is always refu¬ 
table (Tarkapratisthanat) 3 . 

It has many exceptions. (Na cha sarwam 

4 

Led by many systems its eternal nature is 
sometimes offended against. (Sastraischa 
bahubhirbhuyah) 5 . 

9 

'Ethics is more than a Science . 

M • • M • •• •••••• 

It is philosophy, because the solution of the fol¬ 
lowing ethical problems— 

What is and is not duty ? (Kim karyyam 
kimakaryyam va) 6 . 

What should I speak and what should I not ? 
(Kim vachyam kimavachyata) 6 . 

What is virtue and what is vice ? (Ko’dhar- 
mah kascha vai dharmah) 6 . 

How and what line of action should be 
adopted and avoided ? (Kim kartavyama- 
kartavyam kim va) 6 . 

What actions are meritorious and what not ? 
(Kim gunadosavat) 6 . 

1 Mahabharatam, Anusasana P., ch. 267. si. 4. 

2 „ 3 antiParva ,,38. ,,4. 

8 Sarnksiptabhagavatamritam. Part I. si. 9. 

4 Mahabharatam, Karna, ch. 69. si. 38. 

5 Mahabharatam, Santi, ch. 287. si. 10. 

6 Visnu Puranam. 
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depends on the solution of the following philosophical 
problems— 

Who am I ? (Ko’ham) 1 . 

Whence come I ? (Kuta ayatah) 1 . 

Whither go I ? (Kvaham ganta) 2 . 

What is the nature of my self? (Kimatma 
kah) 2 . 

Ethics is a Practical Science . 

• • m m *• • • • • • # 


Knowledge without practice does not help 
self-realisation (Yogahinam katham jna¬ 
nam moksadam bhavatiha bhoh) 3 . (Kar- 
mayogam vina jnanam kasyachinnaiva 
drisyate) 4 . 

Practice helps knowledge (Sahayatam vrajet 
karma j nanasya hitakari cha) 5 . 

Practice develops and extends knowledge 
(Karma jnanam tanoti) 6 . 

Morality depends on both knowledge and 
practice. 


(Karmana prapyate dharma jnanena cha na sam^ayah 
Tasmajjhanena sahitam karmayogam samasrayet) 7 . 

Etliics teaches us how to get rid of the ten 
obstacles to the realisation of the highest 



Laziness in discharging duty (Alasyam) 8 . 


1 Siva Puranam (Jnana samhita), ch. II. 

2 Visnu Puranam. 

3 Yogasikhopanisat. 

4 Visnu Puranam. 

6 Devi Gita. 

6 Srutih. 

7 Kurma Puranam (Purva bhagah), ch. II. 

8 Siva Puranam (Vayavlya Samhita). 
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Unwillingness to discharge duty even when 
one is capable of doing so (Pramadah) 1 . 

Absence of any fixed, principle (Anavasthita- 
chittatvam) 1 . 

Want of faith in moral principles (ASraddha) 1 . 

Mistaking right for wrong and wrong for 
right (Bhrantidarganam) 1 . 

Disappointment arising from non-realisation 
of an end (Daurmanasyam) 1 . 

Greediness (Lolata) 1 . 

Pains (Duhkham) 1 . 

• • 

Disease (Vyadhayah) 1 . 

Doubt (Samsayah) 1 . 


• 7 • 


1. It dispels ignorance which is the cause of 
miseries (Jnanahlnasya vai pumsah karma vai nispha- 
lam bhavet) 2 . (Ajnasya duhkhaughamayam) 3 and on 
account of which we regard— 

That to be beneficial which is really injurious 

(Ahite hitasamjnastvam) 4 . 

That to be certain which is really uncertain, 
(Adhruve dhruvasamj nakah) 4 . 

That to be desirable which is really undesir¬ 
able, (Anarthe charthasamjnastvam) 4 . 

2. It gives scientific knowledge of evils which 

are to be discarded (Jnanam vijnanasahi- 






tam yajjnatva 


1 $iva Pur an am (Vayavlya Samhita). 

2 Skanda Puranam (Visnukhandah). 

3 Varahopanisat Mahabharatam Sand Parvam, ch. 

4 Mahabharata Santi Parvam, ch. 329. sL 27. 

5 Bhlsma i} T 


214. si. 4 


99 


99 


33 


99 


I. 
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Knowledge is the source of bliss (Jnasya- 
nandamayam jagat) 1 . 

Sravanam matya 



Methods of Moral Science. 
vijnanena idam sarvam viditam) 2 . 

Careful observation of actions of others 


(Darsanam) 3 . 

Systematic study of the opinions of others 

•• 

(Sravanam-Vakyarthavicharat Sravanam 

bhavati) 4 . 

Deliberation (Mananam—Ekantena sravanar- 
thanusandhanam mananam bhavati). 4 
Meditation on (Nididhyasanam—Sravana- 

manana-nirvichikits e’rthe vastuni ekatana- 
vattaya chetah sthapanam Nididhyasanam 
bhavati) 4 — 

The impurities of body (Kaye kayamidarSa- 
smrityupasthanam) 5 . 

The evils of sensations (Vedanayarii vedana- 
nudarsasmrityupasthanam) 6 . 

The evanescence of thought (Chitte chittanu- 
darsasmrityupasthanam) 5 . 

The condition of existence (Dharme dharma- 
nudarsasmrityupasthanam) 5 . 


Characteristics 



It is a royal science i.e. the best of all sciences 
(Rajavidya) 6 . 

1 Varahopanisat Mahabharatam Santi Parva, ch. 214. si. 4. 

2 Vrihadaranyaka Srutih. 

8 Pingalopanisat. Vasis’tha Rama Gita. 

4 Pingalopanisat. Vasistha Rama Gita. 

6 Dharmasangrahah. 

6 Mahabharatam Bhlsrrn Parva, ch. 33. si. 2. 
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It is a royal mystery i.e. highly subtle (Rajagu- 



1 


It is highly cleansing (Pavitramidamuttamam) 1 . 

It is directly apprehensible (Pratyaksavagamam) 1 . 

It is consistent with laws (Dharmyam) 1 . 

* 

It is easy to practice (Susukham Kartum) 1 ., 

It is imperishable (Avyayam) 1 . 

It is the source of knowledge (Samvit sanjananam 
tattvam) 2 . 

It is the means of highest happiness (Paramanan- 




1 Mahabharatam Bhlsma Parva, ch. 33. si. 2. 

2 Siva Puranam (Vayaviya Sarhhita). 


11 




SANSKRIT KS IN PALI 



S. M. Katre, M.A., Ph.D. 


§ i. Pali, like most other Middle Indo-Ary: 


dialects or languages, generally reduces consonant 
groups to double consonants, and the exceptions 
which it shares with Asokan Inscriptions like the 
group -tr- show rather the process of this reduction 
which has affected the majority of such groups. It 
is nowhere clearer than in the reduction of the group 
-ks- which is so common in the Old Indo-Aryan 

As in other Prakrits we can distinguish three 

one affecting but two 



fourth 



main changes, and 
words. These are -kkh - 9 -ah-, -jjh- and -ggh- in the 
middle of a word, and kh-, ch- and jh- initially. 

§ 2. The kh- or -kkh- treatment: 

Initially: khana- a moment, instant 
ksana-; khanika- unstable, momentary ksanika-, 
(but chana- a festival, see § 9); khatta?n rule, power, 
ksatram dominion; khattar- attendant 
charioteer; 
ksatriya-j 
ksamd 
khamanam , 

endurance 

• 

ksamapanam; 






a military person 
patience ksanti-; khama- patient 

endures ksamate; 

• • •. * 


is 



khamanatd 

• • • 

ksamd; 


forbearance; 




ana 



for 




- water, 



a- destruction, waste 


■saya-; 


ksaram water; khaleti, washes. 






causes to wash 
ksarah; khdraha- sharp ksarakah; kharika- alka- 
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line; khitta- thrown ksiptd-; kbipa- a throw 

P 

ksipab; khipati throws ksipdti; khipanam throw- 
ing, khipand mockery, khipita- thrown out; khippa- 
quick ksiprdm; kbina- wasted kslnd-; kbinattam 
wastage; khlyati wastes away kslydte; khiyanaka- 

wasting away; khlram milk, khtranikd a milk-giving 
cow ksJrdm; khuda hunger (with loss of aspiration 
in the second syllable through the opposition ksud-: 
kstidh in combination with other words) ksudbd; 
kbudda- low, mean ksudrd-; khuddaka- small 
ksudraka-; kbup-pipasa hunger and thirst ksut- 
pipdsa; kbubhati trembles, shakes *ksubbati i kso- 
bhate; khura - a razor ksura-; khetta- a field ksetra-; 
khepa- throwing ksepa-; khepanam letting 

fly ksepanam; kbepita- cast away, destroyed 
ksepita-; khepeti throws in ksepayati; khma- tran¬ 
quil, safe, calm ksema-; kbemin- peaceful, secure, 
safe kserninkbobha- shaking, shock ksobha-; 
khoma- flaxen, khomam linen ksauma -, ksomam; 
these are all the most important words where initial 

Sk. ks - is reduced to kb-. 

• • 



In the interior of a word: akkha- 


the axle of a wheel aksa-; akkha- a die 

.... • • • • r 


aksa-; 

• - * < 


akkha- at the end of a compound aksa- for dksi-: 
(paccakkha - visible, evident pratyaksa-; for other 

compounds see CPD. under akkha-); aksa- an organ 

of sense: Pa. akkha-;-akkhana- misfortune aksana-; 


akkhana lightning: ksaniha; akkhata- unhurt aksata-; 
akkbanti- impatience aksanti-; akkbama- intractable 
aksama-; akkhamanam not tolerating ksamaU; 

akkhaya- imperishable aksaya-; akkhayita- not yet 
destroyed a-ksayita-; akkbara- a syllable aksara-; 
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♦ 7 — 



the eye 


♦ 



a kind of game 
aksi-; akkhika- 
a complete army 


*aksarika; akkhi- 
aksika- and aksika-; 

• . • ’ S 

aksauhirii; akhetta- 


having no fields aksetra-; kate-rukkha- a kind of 

vrksa- (if not related to Pa. kateruha-); 


creeper 



- skilled, clever 


daksa-; 




daksina-; dakkhineyya -, dakkhina daksate; daksina; 

\am cleverness daksa-; dhanka- a crow 

ndksatram; nimmak- 
- free from flies nir-maksika-; pakkha- a wing 



\ksa-; nakkhattam a star 



dress made 


paksa-; pakkhaka- a 
paksaka-; pakkhika- fortnightly 
a bird paksinpakkhimapakkhiya- 


of 


wings 



paksa-; 


pakhuma- an eyelash paksmapaksman-; makkhikd 

mdksika; rakkhasa- rdksasa-; rukka a tree 


a 





ruksavrksa-; (see § 9b) lakkhi good fortune, luck 
laksmi; lakha lac laksa; likkha egg of a louse 
liksa; liikha- rough, coarse, lukhata unpleasant¬ 
ness, lukhasa- harsh, rough ruksa-, ruksata, 
kkha- hostile vipaksa-; 

without wings vi-paksin- etc.; the remaining exam¬ 
ples are to be traced to roots. 

§ 3. (a) The root Iks-: apekkhati desires apeksate; 
avekkhati looks at aveksate; ikkhanam seeing tksanam 

ikkhanika- a fortune-teller tksanika-; ikkhati looks at 
Iksate; udikkhati surveys 


udiksate; upaparikkhati 


vestigates, upaparlksate; upaparikkhanam , upaparikkhd 
investigation 
stoical 




uta 



disregards 

indifference upeksa; paccavekkhanam 
regard, paccavekkhati considers pratyaveksate 


khati 



expects 



parikkhaka 


examining 
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parikkhanam examining, parikkhati examines partk- 
saka-y parlksanam, pariksate; pekkha- wishing, pekkha- 
ka- viewing, pekkhati views, looks at, pe (k) khavant 
circumspect, pekkha consideration, pekkbin- looking at 
preksate , preksaka- y preksa , preksin -, etc. 

(b) uks-: ukkhita- besmeared uksitd- sprinkl- 

• • 

ed, moistened; okkhita- besprinkled, bestrewn with 
avoksita-y cf. avoksanam besprinkling; (for further 
forms see § 10b). 

§ 4. (a) kdnks-: anukankhin- longing for anu- 

kanksin- ; akankhati longs for dkdnksati , -te; kankhati 
expects kdnksati; kankha wish kdnks a; kankhanam 

doubt, kankhamya to be doubted hanks ati; kankhd- 

% 

yati doubts, kankhayand doubting or hesitation 
kdnks ay ati; patikankhati wishes for pratikdnksate. 

(b) ksam-: patikhamapita- forgiven; cp. 
khamapeti Sk. ksamdpayati; (see § 9a for another 
treatment). 

(c) ksar-: pakkhara- bordering, trim¬ 
ming praksara- iron armour for the defence of a 
horse or elephant (already prakkhara- in Sk. lexicons). 
(See §§ ioc, 12). 

(d) ksan-: parikkhata- wounded, hurt 

pariksata-. 

^ . •. 

(e) ksal-: pakkhalati washes, cleanses, pak- 
khaleti washes, purifies praksalayati; avakkhalita- 
washed off ava-ksalita-. 

(f) ksi- : akkheyya- indestructible, imperish¬ 
able aksayya-y akseya 1 , undecaying; atikhina- very 
emaciated, broken down ati-ksma-; acchati sits dkseti; 


1 See Calcutta Oriental Journal, I, p. 172 on Pali akkheyya. 
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okkhayati lies low, okkhdyika- low-lying ava-ksayay 



destroyed nih-ksina (f 


nihksinoti 


ksayati); parikkhaya- exhaustion pariksaya-; parik 
khina- exhausted, parikkhlyati is exhausted pariksina- 



destroyed 



is 



viksindti 


k 


san- 


khaya- destruction 


■ksay 


have here three 



Sanskrit roots ksayati rules, governs, ksiti, 
abides, ksayati , ksinoti, ksinati , wanes, diminishes 


perishes 


(g) ksip-: akkhitta- not discarded aksipta 


soon 


akkhitta- drawn away aksipta-; atikhipp, 
ati-ksipram; appatikkhippa- not to be refused a-prati- 
ksepya-; avakkhitta-, okkhitta -, avakkhipati , okkhipati 
throws down, avakkhipanam ai\ 


{kkhep 


*avds- 



mam avaksipati , avaksipta-; 
nksepa-; avekkhipati jumps up, hops 
ukkhitta -, lifted up, ukkhittaka -, ukkhi- 


pati holds up, ukkhip 


throwing up 



'■tksipta-; ukkhepa -, ukkhepaka -, ukkhepana ,- ukkhepa 

, upa 


niya 


utksepa- (ka-), utksepanam; upanikkhitta 

down, upanikkhepa , 
upaniksipati; nikkhitta- nikkhipati lays down, nikkhep, 




i ban am 


’ kkhep, 


'ksep 


niksipati; 



patikkhitta -, patikkhepa- pratiksipati; parik 


khitta -, parikkhipati surrounds pariksipati; 
vikkhipati , vikkhippati is disturbed, vikkhip, 



: ksipati; sankhitta 


\khipati shortens, 



etc. 


a- 


■ksipati sam-ksipta etc.; sannikkhepanam elimi 


nation 


m-niksipati. 

(h) ksubh- : akkhobbha- imperturbable ak- 

- a-ksobhana-; vikkhobhita- tho- 
roughly shaken up viksobhita-; sankhubhati is shaken. 
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- commotion. 



sam- 


ksobhayati, sam-ksobha -, etc. (See § ioe for an¬ 

other treatment), 

(i) ksai- : There are no examples of this 
root for the -kkh- treatment. 


§ 5. (a) caks-: cakkhu- the eye caksu -, caksus; 
cakkhuka -, cakkhumant -, cakkhula-> cakkhussa- pleasant 
caksusya-; vicakkhu-{ka -) vicaksm-; vicakkhaw- vicak- 

sana~. 

' * • * 

(b) desiderative of tij-: tittiks- : titikkhati 
bears, endures, stands titiksate; titikkha endurance, 
forbearance titiksa; sutitikkha- easy to endure su- 

titiksa-, 

(c) dtks- : dikkbita- initiated into, con- 

P 

secrated diksitd-. 

N M • 

(d) drs- : dakkhiti y dakkhati sees draksyati, 
addakkhi adrakslt; whence dakkhitum, dakkhapita-, 
dakkhin. 

(e) bhaks- : abhibhakkhayati eats abhi-bhaksa- 
yati; bhakkha- eating, bhakkhati , bhakkbeti bhaksd- 



durbhiksam; bhikkhaka- a beggar, 
khd, bhikkhUy bhikkbuka, bhikkhum 

bhiksdy etc. 


famine, scarcity. 




eat 



(2) future and desiderative stems of bhuj-: 

\o/ 

- hungry bubhuksita-; bhokkbam I will 

wishing to eat. 



(h) certain forms of the root muc- : adhi- 
mokkha- firm resolve adhi-moksa-; pamokkha - letting 
loose pra-moksa-; mokkha- liberation moksa-; mok- 
khasi, mokkhanti moksjati , -te, or moksati; vippamokkha- 
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release, deliverance vipramoksa-; vimokkha- emanci¬ 
pation vimoksapatimokkha- a collection of precepts. 

(i) mrks- or ??iraks- : nmakkha- without 

deception, not false nirmraksa-; makkha- hypocrisy 

• 

mraksa-; ?nakkhanam smearing oil mraksanam; mak- 
khita -, makkhin -, makkheti smears mraksayati ;— whence 
makkhapeti , makkhiyati , etc. 

§ 6 . There is one interesting form in Pali as 
in Ardhamagadhi Prakrit, the origin of which may 
be investigated here. We have Pa.Amg. milakkku- 
as against the Pk. forms ?niccha -, iniliccha-^ and mec- 
cha - on the one hand, and Sk. mleccha- on the other 
hand. The Sanskrit Dhatupathas give us the root 
mlecchati speaks indistinctly, and the infinitive form 
mlecchitavai occurs by the side apabhasitavai in 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. Pali has regularly milakkha-- 
also. Now we have in Sanskrit mrksdti , mrksayati 
or mraksayati speaks indistinctly or incorrectly. If 
we take the Old Indo-Aryan form as mrksdti or mrk- 

J * O O 

sayati , which with dialectic variation would also 
give us the form * mlksati , *mlksayati (cf. mlaksayati 
cuts, divides), we have the original source from which 
the Vedic derived mleccha- (through reduction of -/- 
to -li- in mlich- or mlicch- and -ks- to -cch-) and Pa. 



that the change of -r- to -/- and ks- to -kkh- charac¬ 
terise the same area. The change of -/- to -li- in 

the Veda has its correspondence in the form krmi- : 
krimi or of -r- to -ri-. 

■ O 

§ 7. (a) Certain forms of the roo tyaj-: yakkha- 

a supernatural being yaks a-; whence yakkhini, yakkhi, 
yakkhatta-. 
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(b) raks- : anurakkhati 



over 


anuraksati 




whence anurakkhaka 


anura 


watches 

• • » • 

anura- 






arak- 

kha- protection, care, arakkhika- a guard, watch¬ 
man draksa-, draksiha-; whence arc 
difficult to guard dur-raksa-; rakkhati protects, rak- 
khaka-y rakkha-y rakkhana-(ka-), rakkhd, rakkhita- 
raksati. 



laks- :■ 




fixed 



alakkhika- unfortunate alksika- ; upa- 
lakkhana, uplakkheti discriminates uplaksayati; lakkha- 
a mark laksman-; lakkhanna- 




? characterises 


lakkhana-, lakkhika -, lakkhita- 
laksayati, -te; vilakkhana- wrong mark vilaksanam 

sallakkheti observes sam- 



certain forms of the root vac-*: 

• •• • m tm m mm 

khati he will speak vaksydti; vakkbamdna- vaksyani 



vak 


(e) 


pavekkhati praveksyati (see § 


for another development) 


the future base of sak-: saks 


sak 


khati' daksyati , whence sakkhiti , sakkhissati , and asa- 

kkhi, sakkhi asakkhimha , etc. 

(f) diks-: amsikkhati imitates, anusikkba- 

peti teaches anusiksayati; anusikkhin- studying; sik- 

khati learns, sikkhana- study, sikkhd. 



set of precepts 



teaching. 



anam. 



sikkhita- taught siksati , -te, 

sekha- pertaining to 


diksanam. 


:hing 


saiksa-, saiksy 




is 


ban-: pati- 
the form 

evidently for the future hamsyami and 


(g) certain forms of the 
I shall destroy pratl 
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with contamination of hanisjdti , arises from *harik- 
syami . (See § iof for a different development). 

§ 8. Cases not included above: ikka- a bear 
(with unexplained loss of aspiration ) rksa-, (cf. Ok- 
kdka-: Iksvaku- for similar loss); sakkhi- witness 
saksin-; (but -cch- elsewhere, see § 9b)— sarikkha- 
similar to sadrksa-'. cokkha- clean coksa-. 

“ .. O •' < .. ' •* 

Only two cases of the group -ksn- may be treated 
here, for where svarabhakti has not affected the word 
containing this group we have either -kkh- as in 

tikkha-: ttksnd or -nnh- -nh- as in sanha-: slaksnd-. 

• • • < •"••• •••• ’•••••• 

The cases in point are Pali tikhina- sharp tiksnd- 

(through tiksina -), and abhikkhana- (besides abhinha-) 

often abhiksnam. 

# « ' 

§ 9. The ch- or -cch- treatment: 

(a) Initially: culla- minor ksulla- (through 
ksudrd-: *ksudla~); for the loss of aspiration (for Pk. 
has chulla- besides culla-). Turner connects the form 
with Middle Indo-Aryan *cudla- and ultimately with 
I.-E. *qued-: Lat. ciido and Middle Irish cuad, Sk. 
codati, codana) — chana- a festival ksana- (but khana- 
elsewhere); chama the earth ksamd; chata- hungry 
ksata- emaciated, wasted, thin, slim, slender (usually 
connected with Sk. psati eats, consumes, psata- 
chewed, eaten, but the sense justifies relationship 
with ksayati); chatakam famine ksama-; charikd ashes 
ksdra-, {khara- elsewhere); chuddha- rejected, expelled 
ksubdha- (if not with skubhnati , *scobh~, see Turner-N. 
under chunu); chubhati ksubhyati (through *ksubhati i 
if not from above); churikd a knife ksurika; vicch- 
urita- besprinkled: vicchuranam sprinkling (cf. ksu- 
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rati makes lines or furrows; churayati strews or sprin- 


(b) In the interior of a word: accha- a 

bear rksa- (besides ikka-, see § 8); ucchu- sugar-cane 
iksd-; uda-kaccha- a swamp, kaccha- a reed, a marsh, 
kacchapa- marsh dweller, tortoise, kacchaputa- reed- 


basket, kaccha the armpit, kaksd 


kaksdy kaksapa- 


> 


etc. (already rendered 


kaccha -, kacchapa 


kaccha 


in Sk.); kucchi- the belly kuksitaraccha- a hyena 


tardksu- 


tarakasa; vaccba-mdld 


ornamental plant 


vrksa-; sacchikata- realized saksikrta- witnessed; sacchi 
karantya- to be witnessed, sacchikaroti witnesses, cause: 
to attest saksikaroti (for sakkhi- see § 8). 


§ lo. (a) Iks-: 


v.l. a 


• • • 7 • 


see § nb) desired, wished for abhzksita- looked 

• • 

towards, expected; two other likely etymologies 
have been suggested: abhiicchita- in Pali or abhipsita- 
in Sanskrit, but neither can satisfactorily explain the 
v.l. ahhiiihita which PED. connects with Sk. abhi- 


at-. 


(b) uks-: Although we cannot trace the 
connection directly between Sk. uksdti, uksdte 1 ; 
sprinkles, moistens, wets and Sk. unchati gathers, 
gleans (giving us in Pali *ukkhati> cf. ukkhita- be- 
sprinkled, and unchati seeks or gathers for suste¬ 
nance) it becomes evident if we study Sk. proksati 
besprinkles and pronchati wipes out, effaces: P d. 
punchati wipes off, cleans, punchana- wiping, pun- 
chant a cloth for wiping, a towel, and Sk. angonchah , 

angonchanam a towel; this leads us to suppose that 

* 

1 Sk, unkhati moves, goes (only in Dhatupatha), appears 
to be connected with this, 
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already in Sk. uksati, -te, -has given us the Prakritised 
form unchati with a slight differentiation of meaning. 
For modern descendants see Turner-N. under puchnu , 
pochnu and pokhnu. The sense of wetting or mois¬ 
tening is clearly understood in the descendants of 
pro richati . 


(c) ksar-: niccharanam emanation, efflux, 
sending out, niccharati to go or come out, niccha- 
reti emits (related to Sk. niscarati in PED.) ksarati 
flows, glides, streams (see § 12 for the -ggh- treatment 
and § 3 c for -kkb- treatment). 

• I • • 

(d) ksud-: nicchodeti shakes or throws 
about ksodati shakes, ksodayati shakes or agitates, 
stamps onj-^-TuRNER-N. (v.s.v. copnu) however sug¬ 
gests connection with OI-A. *scod- (through nis- 
cod-: Sk. codayati). 

(e) ksubh-: nicchuddha- thrown out, nic- 
chubhati throws out, nicchubhanam ejection ksobhate , 
ksubhyati , ksubdha-; it is however more correct to take 


this 


with Turner as from *scobh-. 



ksai-: nicchata 


having 


no 


hungi 


pacified nih-ksata- free from burning, pacified. PED 


suggests connection with psatd- chewed 
11b, 2 for jh- treatment). 


(see 


chaha 

sakd 


(g) taks-: taccha- a carpenter taksan-; tac- 
l class of serpents or Nagas, a carpenter tak 
tacchati builds, constructs, taccheti frames 


chips taksati , taksayati , tvaksati creates, pares, etc.; 
vitacchita- planed, smoothed, vitaccheti planes, 
smooths vi-taksayati. 

(h) vis-: pavecchati gives, bestows pra-vek- 
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syati (if not from prayacchati: *payecchati i see PED. 

s.v,). 

(i) ban-:. the future form hanchati , han- 
chitiy hanchema are explained by the theory of the 

0 

abhinidhana according to Helmer Smith 1 : hanchiti 
Hansiti : *hantsiti. In Sk. we have beside hanisyati 
the form hamsyati which we have discussed in con¬ 
nection with Pa. patihankhati (§ 7g). We naturally 
expect from this form the development *hanksyati 
which has given us the two series, 

§ ii. The jh- or -jjh- treatment: 

(a) Initially: jhatta- set on fire, consumed, 
dried up ksata-; jhanam conflagration, fire, jhapaka- 
one who sets fire, jhapita- set on fire, jhapeti burns, 

jhatva 
ing ksama; 

ihayanam cremation 

(b) Medially: 

1. Iks-: abhijjha covetousness abh- 
Iksa expectation (PED. connects this with 
abhi-dhyai -); abhijjhita- (v.l. for abhicchita- y 
see § ioa) coveted abblksita-. 

2. ksai-: nijjhanam conflagration, nij- 
jhama - burning away, nijjhdyati is consumed, 
nijjhdyamm consumption, burning away; paj- 

jhayati wastes, decays ksdyati . 

3. The forms nijjhatta- appeased, 
patinijjhatta- appeased again, (connected by 
PED. with Sk, dhyai -) *ni-ksapta- (from 

ksapate does penance, 

1 U Indo-Aryen du Veda aux temps modernes , (Bloch), p. 88 
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§ 12. The -ggh- treatment is seen only in two 



examples: paggharanam oozing, trickling, 
naka- flowing, dripping, paggharati trickles praksa- 

rati ', 



nam , etc.— sagghasi saksyasi (through 
analogy of sagdhi, the imperative form ?) {see § 7 ee. 
for -kkh- treatment}. 

§ 13. Multiple treatment: rksa-: accha -, ikka- 



8,9b); ksana-: khana -, chana- (§§ 2a, 9a); ksarna: 
khama, chama (§§ 2a, 9a); ksara-: pakkhara -, niccha- 
ranam , paggharati ( §§2a, 4c, 10); ksubh-: akkhobhha -, 
nicchubhati (§§ 4h, ioe); ksayati: nicchata- jhayati 
1 of, 11 a); veksati: pavecchati , pavekkhati 




ioe); hamsyati: hafikhati , hanchati 
sate: ikkhati , abhicchati , abhijjhati 




7 e > 

7 g, 1 of); 

3 a, 10a, 11 b); 
uksate: ukkhita -, punchati (§§ 3b, 10b); ksudra-: 

-, ^//^- (§§ 2a, 9a); vrksa-: rukkha- vaccha- 
2b, 9b); sdksin-: sakkhi- sacchi- (§§ 8, 96); saksyasi: 




sakkhasi , sagghasi 



7ee, 12). 


§ 14. Thus we see that the majority of cases 
are reduced to and the second most favoured 

treatment is -cch-\ the -jjh- treatment is mostly con¬ 


fined 


the root 



and we have only two 
examples of the -ggh- treatment. Now if we com¬ 
pare Pali with the other Prakrit languages we observe 
a greater confusion in the mixing of the forms; 
for where Pali has kucchi for Sk. kuksi-, Pk. gives us: 
M.Amg.JM. kucchi-, Amg.S. kukkhi-; similarly Pa. 
pekkhati : M.Amg.JM. pecchai, S. pekkhadr, — Pa. 
sdrikkha-: M.JM.JS. sariccha -, Amg.S.Ap. sarikkha-; 
Pa. kaccha-: M. kaccha-, Amg. JM. kakkha-; Pa. tacch - 
ati: tacchai takkhai in Pk. Similarly Pa. akkhi-: M. Amg. 
.S. acchi-, Amg.JM.S.Ap. akkhi-. Now accor- 
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ding to the Prakrit Grammarians the normal treat¬ 
ment of the group -ks- is -kkh- (cf. Var. 3, 29; He. 
2, 3; Pischel § 317); the - cch- treatment is relegated 


to an a 



irnna 


An examination of 




. 3, 30; He, 2, 17). 
examples in Pischel sug¬ 


gest the following conclusion: where a variation to 
-cch- is possible, M. generally favours the -cch- treat¬ 


ment, while S, favours the - kkh- treatment. This 
shows us the inherent tendency of M. for we have to 
regard this as an innovation in M. whereas the -kkh- 
in Pk. as such will be a conservation of Middle Indo- 
Aryan -kkh- from Sk. -ks-. An examination of the 
ASokan Inscriptions has led Jules Bloch 1 to the con¬ 
clusion that there is a dialectical division: -cch- in the 
West and North-West, -kb- in the East, We find 
that Amg.JM.JS. tend to go now with the Western 
group, now with the Central group. If Bloch’s 
classification is right, we should class Pali with the 
Central rather than the Western dialects. Of parti¬ 
cular interest here is the Pa.Amg. form 
Sk. mlecchd -, which illustrates the form current 
in the East (with -kkh- for -ks- and -l- for -/*-) and 
supports our derivation from mfksdti: *mlksati\ Sk. 
mlich-. 

a • • ■ • * • 

15, Pischel has tried to explain the different 



§ 


treatments of -ks- on the basis of its origin in Indo 

that (a) if -ksa- goes back t< 


Iranian 


He 



-ssa- we have Av. sa, Pk. ccha; (b) original ksa: Av 
hsa, Pk. kkha; (c) if ksa goes back to %ga we have Pk 



1 

(see Pischel, §§318-326) 




OOLNER in his Intro 


1 La Langue Marathe. § 104. —See also Turner, Position 
of Romani in Indo-Aryan. § 14, and Gujarati Phonology. § 98. 
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duction to Prakrit (2nd ed., p. 21, § 40, Note) seems 
to doubt this view on account of the difficulty of 

pronouncing such groups as dga etc. Unless we 
study minutely the Indo-Iranian dialects it is not 
possible to accept or reject Pischel’s division; for 
the present it must remain tentative only. In any 
event, so far as the Prakrit forms are concerned, 
there is so much interborrowing and analogical 
transformations that it is not possible to fall back 
entirely on the Indo-Iranian origin. 

P 

§ 16. I have used the following abbreviations: 


Pischel. Grammatik der Prakrit- 

Sprachen. 

Turner-N. A comparative and etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary of 
Nepali. 

Var. Vararuci:— Prakrta-prakaia. 

PED. The Pali Text Society’s Pali- 

English Dictionary. 

CPD. A Critical Pali Dictionary, 


begun 


by 


T renckner. 


edited by Dines Ander¬ 


sen and Helmer Smith. 


He. Hemacandra: Siddha- 

• ' * • M 4 | • • •• •• <• 

% 

Hemacandra, chap. VIII. 

Amg. Ardha-Magadhi, Ap. 

Apabhramsa, Av. Ave- 

sta; JM. Jaina M.; 

JS. Jaina S.; M. Maharastri; 

Pk. Prakrit; S. Saur- 

aseni; others are self- 

evident. 




AN ACCOUNT OF FIROZ SHAH TUGHLUQ 



(In continuation of J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXII, Part III, 

P. 274) 

By Prof. K. K. Basu, m.a., T. N. J. College, 

Bhagalpur 


The communication relating to the murder 
of Taghi Taghi, who had for years refused allegi¬ 
ance to’ the late Sultan Muhammad Shah, May god 
shed lustre on his demonstrations , reached the ears of 
Sultan Firoz Shah the same day. 

As the story goes, Taghi was a Turki slave, 
(Once, it so happened) that a number of merchants, 
having come from Turkistan to the court of the no¬ 
ble martyr and ghaqy Tughluq Shah (Muhammad 
Tughlaq) May God bless his sepulchreX obtained 
eminence by their service at the court and made a 
presentation of gifts and slaves to the Emperor. 
Taghi was one of those Turkish slaves (presented 
to the Emperor by the merchants). The Emperor, 
having condescended to accept the presents, placed 
Taghi in the service of Safdaru-l-Mulk, a noble of 
his court. Diligent and intelligent as he was, Taghi 

had a run of luck. His work was highly appreciated by 

• *• 

the Emperon who after the death of Safdaru-l-Mulk, 
appointed Taghi as the Police Superintendent of 
the court. He was subsequently made the Super- 

13 
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intendent of Khwaja-Jehan Ahmad Ayaz’s army, 
in which service he was actively engaged, when 
unexpectedly, he deviated from his line of duty. 


Verse 


When a man’s luck fails 
Whatever he does is of no avail! 

Taghi was imprisoned and ostracised for his 
impropriety, and was carried in chains to Cambay 

whence he was to be sent by sea to Yemen and there 

to be kept under the care of Maliku-l-Majahid. 

Meanwhile the chiefs of Guzrat, such as, Muba- 
rak Haur Niyal, Jallu and Qazi Jalal ran restive and 
the army of Guzrat being led astray by the insur- 

the mutinous body. The rebels put 



gents 

the towns and the villages of the country to plunder. 
On receiving this piece of information the deceased 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, May God extol his re¬ 
compense ! personally set out from Delhi with the ob¬ 
ject of rooting out the recalcitrants. Reaching his 
destination. His Majesty appointed Sheikh Zada 
Muizu-l-Huq wa ud din, son of Sheikhu-l-Islam 
’Alau-l-Huq wa ud din and grandson of Sheikhu 
- 1 -Islam Faridu-l-Huq wa ud din, the governor of 
Guzrat. The said Sheikh Zada was related to the 
family the members of which enjoyed the 
fidence and regard of the general public and which 
produced noble and wonderful saints, the banner 
of whose greatness and renown majestically floated 
over the sky of Faith. The territory of Guzrat, its 
dependencies and vicinities were conferred on the 
Sheikh Zada. To him was committed supreme 
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power in expanding territories, making alliances and 
dismissing officials. 

The rebels of Guzrat, who had mustered strong 
prior to the advent of the Sultan, laid siege to Cambay. 
This city was an emporium of trade and a 
place of refuge for travellers passing by sea and 
land to Arabia and Persia, 
confined and imprisoned 



had been 


now gave 


evidence of his fidelity and thus earned his freedom. 
He brushed up the inhabitants of Cambay and taxed 
his energies in discomfiting the brawlers. It was 

alertness and precaution that he 



ues. The 


on account of his alertness 
could repress the iniquity of the 
hope of securing the royal compassion having now 

established itself in his timid heart, and being con¬ 
fident of receiving royal favour, Taghi hastened to 
the court of the Sultan, the refuge of sovereigns. 
May God shed lustre on his demonstration ! 

Verse 

I do repent and place my head on thy feet; 

art an Emperor charitable, and I a 


Thou 


penitent slave of thine 


Out of his 


generosity 


the Sultan of 


Sultans, May his sepulchre be pure, condoned Taghi’s 
misbehaviours and took pity on him. The Sultan 
conferred upon him stipends in reward for his meri¬ 
torious services. 


Verse 

The concern of the slave gained fresh 
support, 

And his possessions and assets set in order; 
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Bereft of fame and reputation was he out of 
Emperor’s anger. 

New fame he now received and a reputation 


green. 


From the cup-bearer of the Emperor of 
land and sea 

(He) received brand new goblets filled with 
wines of desires. 


For destroying the enemies of the Empire 
He (Taghi) held in his angry hands the 
new sword! 


When the stirrup of the late auspicious Em¬ 
peror neared the country of Guzrat, the mutineers 
took recourse to flight towards Daulatabad. 

Verse 

• m • • 4 

Those who took umbrage 

Were by triumphant dagger punished! 

To ’Alam Malik, the governor of Daulatabad, 
a firman was issued ordering him to appear at the 
court with his following. The mandate was trans¬ 
mitted to the Commandant through Qataltash FIus- 
sain and Hisam ud din Qawi. (In the meanwhile) 
the forces of Daulatabad had joined their hands 
with the traitors of Guzrat and having turned re¬ 
bellious seized ’Alam Malik and placed him under 
chains in the fort of Dharagir. They now put 
Qataltash, Hisam ud din and others to death. Ismail 
Makh (the leader of the mutineers) made (himself) 
the target for the arrow of misfortune by establish- 

the runagates 
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assumed control over Daulatabad and Deogir and 
their dependencies and vicinities. 

This news transpired to His Majesty. 

Verse 

p 

« • 

(Oh, Emperor!) 

This ingratitude that’s displayed in public 

Is from those that are reckoned among 
your slaves. 

Those ungrateful will at last be damned 
and become penitent 

For, it’s the evil-doer who always comes to 
grief. 

Thou, an Emperor fortunate and those 
malevolent unlucky. 

Between you and them let there be no amity! 

On receiving this intelligence, the Emperor 
marched against the rioters. He appointed Tatar 
Malik Bahadur Sultani his locum tenens at Asawal 
for the purpose of bringing order in the country, 
collecting taxes, fitting out troops and assisting 
Sheikh Muizuddin, the governor of Guzrat. Taghi, 
(it is reported) possessed an Arabian horse and a 
Guzrati female slave. Tatar Malik set his eyes 
upon Taghi’s belongings. 


Verse 

•• 

Forsake greed and attain perfection; 
(For) it is the unaspiring who flourish. 


Avidity stitches the eyes of the Intelligent, and 


The birds and the beasts it brings into 


the net; 
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Continence breeds distinction and desire 
distress 

Be thou honourable and shake off affliction! 

(After all) Taghi, refused to give up the said 
horse and the slave for which there was created a 
bad blood between the two (Tatar Malik and Taghi). 
When Tatar Malik did not gain his ends he opened 
out the flood-gates of oppression upon Taghi and thus 
put him to distress. Tatar began sending out threats 
(to Taghi) saying that he would report to the Sultan 
about his (Taghi’s) impudence and deviation from 
the proper path, folly and foolhardiness. Taghi 
became more frightened than hurt. He now scam¬ 
pered off to Nahrwala Patan, where he put Sheikh 
Muizuddin and his men to death and shut up the 
city. 

(In the meantime), the victorious banner of the 
Emperor reached Daulatabad. The red republi¬ 
cans of Daulatabad and Deogir arraigned themselves 
for battle and the awe-inspiring (Imperial) army 
unsheathed their swords. The Emperor personally 
took part in the conflict. (At last), the anarchists 
were imprisoned and put to the sword. 


Verse 

The army of victorious Emperor fought. 

The noise of “Quarter” rose up in the sky; 

Like a shot was the country won 

And the story (of bravery) stamped in the 
memory; 

A signal victory was won and attained in 
a day or two 
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By the grace of God and Emperor’s dignity 

Great was the victory, and with hundreds 
of such 

May God bless the Emperor hereafter! 


The emigrants that had out of Sultan’s fear, 
taken to their heels were divided into two parties, 
one of which ran off to Gulburgah. 

His Majesty now laid the impregnable fortress 
of Deogir and Dharagir under blockade, and ordered 
for the erection of a new fort to be used as a prison 
house for the seceders. By the aid of God the con- 
quest of Deogir was effected, Now, Ismail Makh, 
with his own following pounced upon Dharagir and 

was about to score a victory. 

But, 

Verse 

• « • * • 

Man proposes, but if he has no luck 
His plan is of no avail; whatever is predes¬ 
tined happens. 


In the interim, informations regarding Taghi’s 
line of conduct reached His Majesty. He rapped 
out, “A very serious insurrection has cropped up 
in G uzr at, and the affairs at Daulatabad are less ser¬ 
ious than those at the former place. If the contuma¬ 


cious Taghi is not immediately suppressed he would 
light up such a fire of insurrection which it would 
be difficult to put out.” (Thus) the Khans and the 
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In the interval, 



had marched against 


Bhroach and invested it. When the Emperor reached 
the Narbada, Taghi gave up the siege and took 
himself off to Cambay. His Majesty sent out Malik 
Yusuf Bogra, the Senior Master of the Horse, and 
an old servant of the court, in pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tive. Malik Yusuf drew up his forces, and Taghi, 
likewise, was prepared for an engagement, and in 
the battle which commenced near Cambay, the Malik 
was slain and his disconcerted soldiery returned 

with his followers 



to the Emperor. Then, 1 


marched to Takalpur, situated at a distance of twenty- 
four miles from Patan, and pitched his tent at the 

place. 

When the vanguard of the Imperialist forces 
brought the information regarding the whereabouts 
of the enemies, the Emperor with continuous mar¬ 
ches, made a rush at them. . Taghi prepared himself 
for action at Takalpur. His Majesty, having perso¬ 
nally drawn up his troops in battle array defeated 
Taghi and the other insurgents. Most of the mis¬ 
creants were either put to death or imprisoned. With 

a handful of attendants Taghi absconded to Nahr- 
wala Patan. 

The Emperor commanded, “Khizr Yusuf 
Bughra ought to avenge the death of his father 
Malik Yusuf and try for the extirpation of the mur¬ 


derer’ ’ 


(So) Khizr Yusuf was now sent out with 

Hav- 


a big force against the fugitive insurgent, 
ing no experience, Khizr was naturally afraid of 
making the pursuit, and instead of rapidly advancing 
against the enemy he made a slow movement. It 


» 
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has been rightly said that— 

Verse 

In affairs weighty men with experience need 
be sent. 

So that he might bring fierce lion within 
the snare; 

9 

Strong-necked and elephant-bodied young- 
men with no experience of war. 

Are apt in terror to be disjointed of their 
limbs. 

9 • • 

No sooner had Khizr Yusuf reached Patan than 

• •• • • • • • • 

Taghi with his army and attendants left the place and 
sought refuge with the rebels of Sindh, who had 
stationed themselves at Marilah. The Sultan now 
made up his mind to put down Taghi and the rebels of 
Sindh, and this story is so well known that it scarcely 
needs any commentary or description. Some of the 
older folks have witnessed the event, whilst others 
have heard it. 

After the demise of Muhammad Shah Tughluq, 
the sovereignty received glory with the accession 
of Firoz Shah, and the Imperialists made their way 
to Delhi. It was at that time that, Taghi, with the 
garb of obedience put round him, approached Malik 
Naikbi, the keeper of the Seals, Malik Bahr Aim 
Mir Gaznin and Malik Tawakiz Beg, who had been 
entrusted with the administration of Guzrat. The 
real intention of the rebel was to beat down the 
aforesaid officials, but owing to the blessing and 
prosperity conferred upon them by God, The 
Great and Glorious, who had made them his chosen. 


14 
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the Amirs were on their guard. They imprisoned 
Taghi and put him to death. 

Verse 


It behoveth thee to show thy manliness 
and vigour, 

Though the enemy by his action places 
his feet on the tomb! 

It’s indiscreet to destroy the just claims of 
hospitality 

It’s as imprudent as running into danger! 

It was a day for joyful tidings and one pleasure 
above another was accumulated. A number of 
Maliks, Amirs, soldiers and tribal chiefs sought 
refuge at the court of the Emperor, the refuge of 
Kings, and put the collars of obedience round 
their faithful necks. 

Verse 

• • • • • 

His (Firoz Tughluq’s) inner court is the 

king; 

In equity and protection he stands unri¬ 
valled; 


birthplace of many a 


The world is subdued by him as the body 


is conquered by the soul; 
The Sphere is in front of his 
Time under his bridle ! 


stirrups and 


Verse 

Oh Emperor! 

The place where thy cavalcade encamp 
The Heavens bid welcome ! 
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The Augury bides its time at thy door 

And everywhere the race is run. 

Delhi, the imperial seat, was bestowed with 
a diadem made of the dust that arose from the hoofs 
of the world-traversing imperial cavalry, and with 
the auspicious arrival of His Majesty the royal throne 
received its ornamentation, and there arose the voice 
of peace and prosperity on all sides. 

Verse 

By virtue of thy benevolence thou hast made the 
world submissive: 

It is not that thy commands are ineffectual: 

Conquest and (providential) help are ever by the 
side of thy army 

Round thy banner felicity and prosperity serve 
as soldiers! 

The story of thy indignation work upon the 
treacherous and wicked enemy like an attack of the 
lion on the deceptious fox 1 

On the arrival of the Emperor (at the capital) 
the thistle of fear was rooted out from the bosom of 
the subjects and the rose of safety blossomed in the 
garden of their hearts; the bird-like hearts of the 
subjects would look full at the eagle of tyranny. 

Couplet 

• • 

( Oh Emperor 1 ) 

Wherever the halo of thy arrival casts its lustre. 

The tough job becomes a mere child’s play I 
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Couplet 

Thy pomp is like the glory of Faridun 
And thy justice like that of Nows her wan; 

Oh God ! the world is no stranger to thy equity. 
The lion serves as the Superintendent over the 
wolf and the herd! 

His Majesty, the bestower of presents, now show¬ 
ered down gifts upon his subjects:- 

Verse 

• • • • • 


To the nobles and the public, great and small 
The free and the slave, near and far, old and young 
He is a donor of beneficence: None in the world 
without some reason 

Has received from thee some form of dispensa¬ 
tion ! 

V 9 9 » m 

Thus, the inhabitants of the city (Delhi) who had 
laboured under afflictions were now in a transport 
of delight. 


Verse 

The sphere forgiving and the Mars revengeful 
The sun sympathetic and the planet hostile 
March along the globe at his (Emperor’s) orders. 
By the authority of his command a mountain 
resembles an arrow in 

For him, the world is full of milk and honey. 
For his equity, it is free from injury; 

Now all are devoted to thee, the fortunate and the 
cheerful, 

The race of Hindus and the body of seditious; 
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At the glory of his approach, the poor became 
merry. 

They were freed from excessive labour, inequity 
and debt; 

In his presence the (royal) banner becomes vic¬ 
torious 


To him likewise the hostile seeks refuge; 
Thus, all the subjects are today 


His slave, well-wisher and supplicant; they praise 
him! 


His Majesty bestowed upon his subjects and the 
officers rewards such as movable and immovable 


properties, jewels and other precious metals, houses 
and estates. He removed their wants and affliction 
by conferring on them wealth; he bestowed on them 
dignity in lieu of scorn and contempt; he granted them 
fresh lease of life, and, (in fact) uprooted the thorns of 
rebellion and disorder and sowed the seed of power 
in the garden of security and rest. 

Verse 


His Majesty wielded authority in such a way that 
The intricacies of government remained (hidden) 
in the ringlets of darkness; 


The foundation of heresy he destroyed, so that 
Satan 

• 1 • • • • 1 

Became courteous and well-behaved; 


Victory serves as the night-watch of his court. 

The book of knowledge is his constant guide; 

The safety of the people and the palladium of the 
world. 

Spring from his providential advent and self- 

possession ! 
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After a time, the people living in the frontier 
(of the empire) sent out a petition to His Majesty, 
stating how Sultan Shamsuddin of Lakhnauti 
having reached the suburbs of Benares had betrayed 
the cloven foot to inhabitants of the place, and how 
subsequently, having marched out to Bahraich, with 
his army and fleet, had made a pilgrimage to the 
musoleum of Sipah Salar Mas’ud; how, again, the 
people of those parts 


who 


were 


victimised 


having turned away from the malefactor had sought 
refuge at the Imperial court. 

The reason that brought the oppressor to those 
parts was explained by the fact that having devastated 
Benares and its vicinity, and thereby completing 
the task on which he had set out and while on his 

s . 

return journey to his own country Shamsuddin 
turned to his nobles. These nobles, it is said, had 
been appointed as the Sultan’s locum tenens , but on 
account of their extreme arrogance and pride, they had 
allowed their perverse thoughts to ferment in the 
cup of their brains. “I have committed a great sin”, 
he confessed to them “in not visiting the holy sepul¬ 
chre of Sipah Salar Mas’ud Ghazi, on my way from 
Benares to Bahraich. It is the place where the sick 


and the afflicted usually resort to. The leprous and 
the cankered fly for refuge at the cemetery and having 
besmeared themselves with the holy dust of the place 
get rid of their disease.” 

The truth is, that on account of his illimitable 
acts of annoyance and molestation caused to hu mani ty, 
Sultan Shamsuddin suffered from an attack of leprosy. 
Having put on the robe of a supplicant he had made 
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up his mind to secure blessings from the necropolis 
of the late Sipah-Salar. Accordingly, the year fol- 

the Sultan with his own fleet and army 
left Lakhnauti for Bahraich and proceeded via Gorakh¬ 
pur and Karosah, the dependencies of Oudh, and 
pitched his tents at the destination. On the comple¬ 
tion of his pilgrimage he looked big, and on his re¬ 
turn to the capital he opened the flood-gates of viol¬ 
ence and oppression on the agent who had been 
appointed to carry on the administration during his 


absence. “Fie upon it l” the Sultan in reproach 
said, “My affairs have been entirely neglected. Of 
what avail are all these strength and magnificence, 
my army and navy? The expedition that I led to 
Benares and the pilgrimage that I made to the mor¬ 
tuary at Bahraich are all fit for the dust hole ! Had 
I gone the other way,” the speaker continued, “and 
visited Delhi, the Imperial city and had I paid my 
reverence to Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam-ul-Huq wa ud 
din none would have made a stand against me. 
But my concern and solicitude for the welfare of the 
citizens of Delhi,” he further admitted, “stood in my 
way. Thus, I did not proceed further, but returned 
from the grave of Sipah-salar Ma’sud. 

On a subsequent occasion there came a petition 
to His Majesty Firoz Shah stating how the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bengal had been put to endless oppressions 
at the hands of Shamsuddin, It was reported that a 
large number of people were put to death with great 
cruelty and a greater number were smitten 


99 


petitioners implored help from the 

i i .... - jl - • - 

sought his interference in the matter 



The 

and 
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Verse 

(Oh Emperor!) 

The people hold their breath; 

They expect shelter under the shadow of thy 
justice. 

Those that have sought refuge in the sacred 
precincts of thy justice. 

Do not cast them to the winds ! 

Thou, an Emperor of the world; concern thy¬ 
self with 

Doing a good turn to those consigned to thy 
mercy; 

A word of thine cuts the oppressor short. 

An act of thine muffles the tyrant; 

A gesture from thy sword conquers the world. 
Thy hands bestow jewels in charity; 

Thy presence strikes a terror in the world. 

Thy enemy finds it difficult to breathe. 



DATE OF KANISHKA VINDICATED 

By A. Banerji-Sastri 

As the late Dr. V. Smith stated in the last edition 

• • | M • (It ■ It • I 

(1924) of his Early History of India (p. 22), the Chro¬ 
nology of Northern India “from the beginning 
of the historical period to the Muhammadan conquest” 
had been made definite with the important exception 
of the Kushan or Indo-Scythian period. There 
was a difference of; some forty years on the date of 
Kanishka and his predecessors (the two Kadphises) 
in the opinion of scholars. Sir John Marshall, Dr. 
Sten Konow, Prof. S. Levi 1 and Dr. V. Smith dated 
Kanishka 120 A. D. or 129 A. D. (Smith, EH, 
271-273), while the other view that Kanishka came 
to the throne in 78 A. D. cited by V. Smith was advo¬ 
cated by Dr. Jayaswal (Kushan Chronology , JBORS, 
1920, 12-22; cited EH, 271). Dr. Konow elabo¬ 
rated his theory of that date at great length in the 
Kharoshthz Inscriptions published by the Government 
of India (1929). This was considered and 
answered in a paper in this Journal covering about 
hundred pages (1930, pp. 227-316; 1932, JBORS, 
7-16). In the meantime the minority view led 
by Jayaswal had found a supporter in Prof. Raps on 
(CHI, 585), but Dr. Konow attacked the arguments 

$9 

of Dr. Jayaswal in several papers (Epigraphia Indica 9 


qA, IX, 1897, 26; I A, XXXII, 1903,422 
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XXI, 25; 55; 251) and contended for Kanishka’s 

years to begin in 128-9 A. D. (El, XXI, 1932, 57 )- 

Dr. Konow’s two main supporters were Sir 
John Marshall and Prof. Levi. Both these authori¬ 
ties after having held the contrary view for years, 
accepted the date of 78 A. D. for Kanishka in works 
just published. This closes the long controversy 

for J 

two scholars are decisive. 

Sir John excavated Taxila further during 1929- 
30. The report (Archaeological Annual, 1929-30) 
was unduly delayed in publication by the late Director- 
General of Archaeology, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahani. It was printed as late as 1935 and distri¬ 
buted in 1936. From the results of his last excava¬ 
tion at Sirkap (p. 5 5), Sir John was convinced that his 
former conclusion about the initial date of the arrival 
of the two predecessors of Kanishka was wrong. 
To quote his own words: 

“Coins of these two rulers have been found 
in great abundance in Sirkap, many of Her- 
maios alone, many of Kadphises (Kujula) alone, 
and many of Hermaios with Kadphises. In 
the early days of my excavations, when I was 
working on the uppermost strata of this site 
numbers of these coins were found in positions 
indicating that they were still in currency after 
the time of Gondophares, From my more 
recent diggings, however, which have gone 
deeper, it is clear that they must also have been 
current in the early half of the first century 
B. C., and they are found in such large numbers 


and is a triumph 


ayaswal. The findings of these 
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that it is impossible to believe that they could 


have resulted from mere commercial inter¬ 
course.” 


Sir John says that on the evidence of these coins 
the conquest of Taxila by Kujula Kadphises is to be 
dated between the reigns of Azes and Gondhophares, 

and he thinks that the Kabul valley probably changed 

•• 

hands more than once between the Parthians and the 

9 

Kushans about 25 A. D. under Kujula Kadphises. 

“The mistake, as I believe, that has hitherto been 
made, has been to assume that it was the Par¬ 
thians who made an end of the Greek power 
in Kabul (Konow, CII, Vol. II, part i, LXIII; 
Thomas, JRAS, 1906, 193; Rapson, CHI, 
561)” (Marshall, p. 56). 

The final sack of Taxila he would place about 
60—64 A. D. under W‘ima Kadphises, and the acces¬ 
sion of Kanishka by 78 A. D. (pp. 56-57). 

The most important evidence from the diggings 

of 1929-30 to be noticed is, apart from the deduc- 

•• 

tions of Sir John Marshall, namely, the recovery of 

0 • 

coins of Kadphises (I, Kujula) found in abundance at 
Sirkap belonging to the stratum of the first century 
B. C. Numerous coins of this Kadphises (I) disco¬ 
vered by Sir John bear the head of the Roman Em¬ 
peror Augustus (pp. 83-85). This was to replace the 
• • • •• 

effigy of Hermaios and to declare his own indepen¬ 
dence under the suzerainty of Augustus who in 20 
B. C. had compelled the Parthian king to restore 
the standard of Crassus. Kadphises was ‘doing 
homage’ to that emperor by his new coinage (cf. V. 
Smith, EH, 251), 
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Now compare the above finding of Sir John 
the view of Jayaswal (JBORS, XVI, 243-45) 


with the 

• •• • • * 

who places the rise of the Kushan kingdom about 
35-20 B. C. in Ta-hia and the conquest of Kabul 
in that period. The results of the Sirkap diggings 
now fully verify and establish that thesis. Dr. 
Konow is proved to be wrong in interpreting the 
passage from the Chinese work Hou [ Han-shu and in 
placing the foundation of the Kushan kingdom 


after 25 A. D., and the only possible interpretation 
is the one offered by Dr. Jayaswal (ante, XVI, 243-45) 


which Dr. Konow assailed more than once in vain. 

• • v 

A great source of strength of Dr. Konow 
(GI, XXI, 58) was the authority of Prof. Levi. 
But before his death Dr. Levi left a long paper 
on Kanishka which has been published now (Journal 
Asiatique , January—March, 1936: Kants ka et Satava- 
hana') accepting the date 78 A, D. for the accession 
of Kanishka. Long extracts from Jayaswal’s paper 
referred to above have been given by Levi on Jayas- 
wal’s discovery of the history of Nahapana in Jaina 
books and its connexion with the history of the 
Imperial Satavahanas as pointed out by Jayaswal. 
Prof. Levi has added to our knowledge a new datum 
from Chinese sources. He has shown that tchan- 
fan is the title of Kanishka in the translation of the 


Sutrdlamkdra by Kumarajiva (405 A. D.), which is 
borne out by other references. 1 This name appears as 
Chandana in Taranatha’s ‘History of Buddhism,’ which 


1 Takakusu pointed out in his It-sing [1896] (p. lix) that 
the Chinese Samyukta-ratna-pitaka-sfitra [472 A. D.] describes 
Kanishka as Chandana Kanita, 
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was prepared from Indian works now lost. Chandana- 
pdla was the son of Kanishka, according to Taranatha, 
and was in charge of Aparanta (Western India). 


The name again appears in the Periplus as Sandanes 
who ruled at the time in Western India (80 A.D.). On 
this evidence, Levi accepted the initial date of 
Kanishka and his era as 78 A. D. 

The controversy thus is now set at rest. Levi 
regards the Western Satraps as governors to Kanishka, 
a conclusion already arrived at by Jayaswal and cited 
by V. Smith in his last edition of the EHI (pp. 273, 

288). 

It should be noted that the epoch of the earlier 
Saka inroad into India and its era was dated by Dr, 


Konow 


B. C 





XXXI) as against Jayaswal’s proposal of (145 


B. C 


123 


B. C 



VI, 20-21; Konow 


• • 



him in El 


XXI 


^57 


89) and against Marshall’s 95 B. C 


JBORS, 

But now he has 



owned that his date 



60 B. C.) is untenable (El 


XXI, 257) and he as well as Marshall has accepted 


CHI 


570 


B, C. the date proposed by Rapson in 
The controversy now on that topic is limited 


to a difference of 27 years (Jayaswal 


123 


B. C 


v. 



150 B. C.) 


A final solution will be 


reached with some fresh archaeological discovery 
Taxila or in Gujerat. 







NOTES ON THE CULT OF THE GODLING 
NAGA IN SOUTH BIHAR AND ON A 

RAIN-COMPELLING RITE CON¬ 
NECTED THEREWITH 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 



at the present day. In my paper on The Cult of 
the Snake-Gosling Naga-Baba 1 , which has been pub¬ 
lished elsewhere, I have shown that this worship 



of the snake-godling Naga-Baba or the King-Cobra 
(Ophiophagus elaps) and with the object of obtaining 
immunity from snake-bite. It is performed on any 
day in the Hindi month of Sawan (July-August), 
after the occurrence of the Naga PanchamI Day 
which falls on the fifth day in the dark fortnight 

of the Hindi month of Sawan. The Bihari women- 
folk (especially the young women) fast on the day 
of this worship and, after dressing themselves in their 
best clothes, go from house to house, singing a Hindi 


folk-ballad in honour of the snake-godling Naga- 


Baba and collecting alms. They parade the streets 


all day long and, in the evening of the same day. 


1 Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 
March-June 1924, pages 36-47. 
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purchase, with the money which had been collected 
as alms during the daytime, dtd (or coarse wheaten 
flour) and patori (or cotton yam dyed red). This 


red cotton yarn is used as the Brahmanical thread 
for the snake-godling who is believed to be a Brah- 
mana. The dtd is made into a paste with the addition 
of milk. Thereafter two snake-like figurines, repre¬ 
senting the snake-godling Naga-Baba and his spouse 
the Nagini, are made out of this paste. Then the 
celebrant women-folk take the two figurines of snake 
to the Mdi-asthana or “the shrine of their village- 
goddessling Mai or The Mother.” After their 
arrival there, they cover up the two figurines of snake 
with the red cotton yarn (patori). The fact of doing 

this symbolises the act of investing the godling 

• • # 

Naga-Baba with the Brahmanical thread. Then they 
dig a hole in the ground in front of the symbolical 
image of the village goddessling Mai, and bury there¬ 
in the two figurines of snake by placing them inside 
the hole and by throwing therein Khai or fried paddy 
and by spilling therein milk for the snake-godling’s 

. J 1 ■ O * ■ " ...... Q • “ - ‘ - Q 


food and drink. Thereafter the celebrant womenfolk 
return to their respective homes, and take their 
meals, thereby breaking the fast which they had been 

■ ■ ' j ’ ~ o ...... . - . - .. j .... 



ng all day long. Whilst burying the two 
figurines, they sing the afore-mentioned Hindi folk- 

. . ^ - • • w * J * — - ^ J “*• . “ “ “ 

ballad. 

* 

The cult of the snake-godling Ndga has also been 
prevalent in South Bihar from the remotest anti¬ 
quity. The object of worship in this cult has always 
been a Ndga or a male snake. But, sometimes, a 
female snake or snake-goddessling was worshipped as 
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will appear from the testimony of a writer on the 
subject of serpent-worship in ancient India: 

“From what I have said above, it appears that the 
Naga-cult has always laid stress on the male Naga 
figure. There is hardly any representation where the 
female NagI is the principal deity. At Pataliputra we 
have come across three terra cotta female figurines 

with serpent hood. The treatment of coil 
is quite different. The serpent-coil is clear and pro¬ 
minent in the third figure. 

The prevalence of the Naga-cult or the cult of 
the snake-godling in South Bihar has received another 
striking proof from the archaeological discoveries 
which have been recently made at Rajgir in South 
Bihar. This village was originally the well-known 
Rajgriha of ancient Bihar and the earliest historical 
capital in Northern India. Some thirty years ago, 
the Archaeological Survey of India under the direc¬ 
tion of the late Dr, Bloch and Sir John Marshall 
carried on some excavations at the site of the modern 
village of Rajgir. The excavations brought to light 
a circular brick structure with stucco figures in bas 
relief decorating its walls, at a site in the heart of the 
ancient city (Rajgriha). This structure was popularly 
known as Manlyar Math a. 

“The nature of this structure, which, from the 
style of the sculptures, is attributed to about 500 A.D., 
has been the subject of considerable speculation among 


scholars. Recently the 


adjoining the Manly\ 


1 See Proceedings and Transactions of the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference (held at Baroda in December 1933) pub¬ 
lished in 1935 by the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Page 313. 
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Matha has been further examined by the Archaeological 
Survey, and, at least, two earlier strata of buildings 
underlying the foundations of the circular structure, 
which take back the antiquity of the site at least two 
or three centuries earlier, have been revealed. Within 
an enclosure of brick walls to the east of the Matha , 
Mr. G. C. Chandra, the Superintendent of the Central 
Circle, discovered a surprisingly large quantity of 
pottery and terra cotta objects, which seem to have 
been purposely buried. The most interesting type 
pottery discovered here has 

4 to 34 of various 




eries of spouts numbering 

& 

'igns . A majority of the 
vessels bears representations of snake-hoods , which confirm 
the idea that this site was sacred to the worship of the 



or 


r agas. The pottery with 


tltiph 



unknown from any other sites in India , must undoubtedly 


have been used in connection with Naga worship 


If the 


Maniyar Matha faithfully preserves the memory of 

who was the protector and rain-giver 




Mani 

Rajgriha according to the Mahabharata , it may be con¬ 
jectured that such vessels with multiple channels stimulating 
showers were used by the distressed supplicants praying for 
rain; and deposited by them in the compound of the shrine. 
It may be noted that serpent worship , which can be traced 
at Rajgir from the third century B. C., is still a popular 
form of religious belief particularly in Eastern India, as is 


evidenced by the wi 




tn 



It would appear from what has been stated above 


1 Vide the article entitled Archaeological Discoveries 


Ra/£/> in the bi-weekly newspaper The 


tn 


Hera/d 


1 6 


ur) for Saturday the 23 rd May 
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that 


(i) Rajgir in South Bihar was the seat of a Naga^ 

or the worship of the snake-go dling; 

That this snake-godling was, very likely 

popularly known as the Maniyar Naga; 


(3) That the 



Maniyar Naga was 


very probably, a curruption of the name Mani Nag 


the Jewelled Snake; 

(4) That there was a regular cir 
shrine at Raj agriha, which was dedicated 


r-shaped 
the wor¬ 


ship of the “Jewelled Snake”; and that the dilapidated 
remains of this shrine are known to the residents of 


the present-day village of Rajgir under the name of 
Maniyar Matha; 

(5) That “Mani Naga” or the “Jewelled Snake” 
was the tutelary deity of the ancient town of Raja- 
griha, under the aegis of whose protection the 
denizens of that locality lived, moved and had their 

9 

(6) That the “Jewelled Snake” was also the 
custodian of rain-waters and conferred the boon of 



refreshing and fertilising showers, when prayed for, 
to the thirsting inhabitants of Raj agriha; 

(7) That whenever severe drought overtook 
the country-side of Raj agriha and threatened to inflict 
famine upon its inhabitants, the drought-stricken 

peasants prayed to the “Mani Naga” for rain; 

» •• • 

(8) That, at the time of praying to this snake- 
godling for rain, the supplicants, very probably, made 
an offering of water to that deity by pouring the 
same from a multiple-spouted water-pot; 

(9) That, after making this offering of water, 
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they deposited the many-spouted water-vessels at the 
shrine of the “Mani Naga” or the “jewelled snake, 
as visible tokens of their devotion to his deity 
ship. 

Now arises the question: “ 
ficance of the afore-described ri 


^hat is the signi- 
of making the 
offering of water by pouring the same from a multiple- 
spouted water-vessel and, subsequently, depositing it 
at the shrine of the snake-go dling ?” 

I shall reply to this question by saying that 
Sympathetic or Homoeopathic Magic lies at the basis 


of the 


I should, therefore, now consider what 


meant by Sympatheti 



and the method by 


which this magical process is worked by the peopl 


low plane of culture. 

The mind of the primitive man does 


dis 


tinguish between cause and effect, and labours under 
the idea that, as like produces like, a particular result 


be attained by imitating 


From this primitive 


idea 


originated Symbolic or Mimetic Magic which 
has been designated by Dr. Him by a better name, 
to wit. Homoeopathic Magic, which is nothing but 
occult influence based upon a likeness or similarity 
between tilings. The influence of Mimetic or Homoeo¬ 
pathic Magic can be found in beliefs and practices 
which are prevalent among both the lowest savages 


and the civilised races of peopl 


cc 


By dramatic 



imitations heavenly bodies are influenced, 
rain is made , plants and animals are increased , animals are 
enticed to their destruction, human beings are acted 

For instance, the Australian savages, for the 


upon 


purpose of increasing the supply of ants and 
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eggs 


use an ant-pole. 1 In the letter-press to this 
picture it is stated that “to increase by magic their 
supply of ants and ants’ eggs for food, two men 
decorated with white down and having a pole to 
represent a tree, go through the motions of searching 
for ants at the imaginary roots of the pole. Then 
again, at page 613 of the same work, there is a photo¬ 
graph illustrating the Emu-man engaged in his 
magical rites. In this picture, the magician is depict¬ 
ed as hoping to make Emus plentiful for the hunters 
of his tribe. He wears his high and slender head- 

I 

dress made of twigs, the down of birds and 
human hair so that he may resemble an Emu—the 
ostrich-like bird of Australia. Then again, the North- 
American Indian, being eager to kill a bear on the 
day will hang up a rude grass image of that animal 
and shoot it, believing that this symbolic act will 
make the real one happen. 2 

I have already stated above that primitive people 
also resort to Mimetic or Homoeopathic Magic for the 
purpose of rain-making as will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing account of a rain-compelling rite, which is 
practised by the savage inhabitants of the Murray 
Island in the Torres Straits, New Guinea: 

“The rain-maker scooped a hole in the ground, 
and lined it with leaves and placed in it a rude stone 
image of a man which had previously been anointed 
with oil and rubbed with scented grass; then he poured 


1 See the photograph at page 612 of Children’s Colour-Boo £ 
of Lands and Peoples, Vol. II. 

2 Vide Anthropology by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., L.L.D., F.R.S., 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1913. Page 340. 
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decoction of minced leaves of various plants mixed 
with water over the image—the image being so laid 
in the hole as to point to the quarter from which the 
rain was expected. Earth was heaped over the image 

ives and shells placed on the mound, and all 
the while, the rain-maker muttered an incantation in a 

. ... Jf - - ..... 

low sepulchral tone. Four large screens composed of 

cocoanut-leaves were placed at the head, foot 
and sides of the grave to represent the clouds; on the 
upper part of each was fastened a blackened oblong 
of vegetable cloth to mimic a black thunder-cloud. 





and cocoanut-leaves, with their leaflets pointing down 


wards were suspended close by to represent rain. A 
torch was ignited and waved lengthwise over the 
grave, the smoke represented the clouds and the 
flames mimicked lightning, and a bamboo clapper 
was sounded to imitate thunder. The rain was sup¬ 
posed to come when the decoction round the image 
was rotten. The incantation consisted of enumerat¬ 
ing various aspects of certain forms of cloud. Rain 
could be made in this manner only by one section of 


the community and amongst these one or two men 
had a much better reputation than the others. This 
may be taken as an example of a typical rain-making 
ceremony in which all the phenomena of a thunder¬ 
shower are imitated.” 1 

On comparing the rain-making rite practised by 
the ancient inhabitants of Rajgir with the rain- 
compelling ceremony performed by the rain-makers of 


1 Magic and 'Fetishism by Dr. A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
London. Constable & Co., 1910, Pages 15-17* 
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the Murray Island in the Torres Straits, New Guinea 


find that there 


some sort of analogy, if 


similarity, between the two, as I shall show presently : 

(i) In Rajgir, the image of Mani Naga or the 
“jewelled snake” who was the rain-god was placed 
in a shrine: while, in the Murray Island, the rude 


in a shrine; while 
stone image of a 


man, which, very probably, re¬ 


presented the rain-god was placed in a hole; 

(2) The drought-stricken people of Rajgi 
while praying for rain, poured water from a multipL 
spouted water-vessel over the image of Mani Nag 
while the Murray Island rain-makers poured over tf 


rude stone image of the man a decoction made of 
minced leaves of various plants mixed with water; 

(3) The drought-stricken peasantry of Raj git- 
chanted a prayer-formula praying to the Mani Naga 
to send down rain to relieve their distress; while the 
rain-makers of the Murray Island muttered, in a low 
sepulchral tone, an incantation in which were enu¬ 
merated the various aspects of certain forms of 


cloud; 


(4) The supplicants for rain at Rajgir poured 
water from a many-spouted water-vessel, thereby 
causing the water to fall in numerous streamlets, so 
that the rain may fall in torrents; while, in the Murray 
Island, cocoanut-leaves with their leaflets pointing 
downwards were suspended near the mound contain¬ 
ing the stone image to represent falling rain. 

Thus we see that the Mimetic or Homoeopathic 
lies at the basis of the rain-making rite prac¬ 
tised by the ancient inhabitants of Rajgir. 

Now there remains one more curious point to be 
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discussed, namely, the Rajgir peasants’ idea that the 
custodian of rain-water was a snake. This idea 
appears to be abnormal, as it is at variance with the 

conceptions, which prevail in other parts of the 

* 

world, about the custodian of rain-waters. Many 
races of people living in various parts of the globe 
believe that frogs are the custodians of rain-water, 
and, therefore, these batrachians play an important 
part in the rain-compelling rites performed by them. 
Sir J. G. Frazer accounts for this by formulating the 
theory that, as frogs and toads are intimately connected 
with water, they are popularly believed to be the cus¬ 
todians of rain and that, for this reason, frogs are so 
much in evidence in rain-compelling rites. 1 As 
regards the origin of the Rajgir peasants’ belief, we 
may, however, conjecture that Mani Naga was a 
large water-snake which lived in some extensive sheet 
of water in South Bihar and that, on account of its 
intimate association with water, this ophidian came to 
be popularly believed to be the custodian of rain- 

I I ~ J 

water. 

• • •§ 1 

P. 677, Hindusthan Park. 

P. O. Ballygunj 
Calcutta 

Sunday , the <yth August 1936 


1 The Golden Bough, by Sir J. G. Frazer. Abridged Edi¬ 
tion. London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1923, p. 73. 




BRANDING SEALS OF THE SECOND 

CENTURY A. D. 


[ WITH PLATE ] 

By K. P. Jaiswal 


registered obj 
(No. i 



antiquities 



Amongst the previously ui 
from the Nalanda excavations 
Mr. G. C. Chandra discovered 1 
which must constitute the earliest find at 
They are iron letters on a fork handle, (7 inches X 44- 
inches), which as he has ably and rightly identified, 
were used for branding animals. They are in the 
negative. One of them represents the figure of 
svastika, and the other, in Brahmi letters Jay a (nega¬ 
tive). The characters are 


of about 200 A. D 


The Artha-Sastra (ch. 50 on Godhyaksha) lays down 

that cattle which were State property were to be 

branded with the monogram (marks) of the king 

(rajanka ). The identification of Mr. Chandra is thus 
corroborated. 

In the second century A. D., Nalanda (that is, 

before it became a seat of learning) seems to have 

been a station where military or economic cattle of 

the then Government were kept. There was there 
a royal vraja (AS, ch. 5 c 



1 Probably also later, for another 


of Sri 


in Gupta letters was found there. This evidently 
belonged to the Gupta king mentioned by Yuan Chwang in 
connexion with Nalanda as Buddha-Gupta. 
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Now who was this king Jay a ? The Manjusri 
Imperial History (pp. 47, 51, 5 2 ; Sections 30, 

37; original, pp. 51, 55) gives the Naga dynasty of 
Gauda (Bihar and Bengal) wherein it mentions king 
Jay a (evidently in the latter part \ante\ of the dynasty 
which arose about 140 A. D.). No other mention 
of this king has been found. The branding seal 
corroborates the Manjusri datum. 
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JAIN A IMAGE OF MAURYA PERIOD 

[ "WITH PLATES ] 

By K. P. Jayaswal 

On or about February 15, 1937, a few villager 
of Lohanipur 1 noticed a stone in the bed of a derelic 
canal formerly cut by the Irrigation Department. Th 
villagers dug out the piece, which is the larger torso 

image. The; 

placed them in a mango orchard and started worship 
ping them. Receiving information from tw< 
friends (Mr. G. C. Chandra and Mr. Gaindhari Singh) 
I arrived at the spot the next day and took possession 
of the images and had them removed at once to th 
Patna Museum. The larger of the two images bear 
‘Maurya 5 polish. It is cut in the round, and show 
excellent moulding. Unfortunately it is only a tors< 

of the larger and th 
smaller statue leaves no doubt that they are images o 
Tirthankaras. The larger piece is z\"x 16£" an< 
the smaller piece, 1 z"x 9". 

The polished stone is the oldest Jaina image ye 
found in India, as it must belong at the latest to th 
Maurya period. This is the first definite stone imag 
for worship of the Maurya period yet discovered. 

1 A suburban village to the south of the Machhua-to 
quarter (Mahalla) of Bankipur, to the north of the main Railwa 
line. 


fragment now. The style 


and by its side they found also a smaller 



Jaina Tirthankara 

Lohanipur Statue with Maury a Polish 



(Front) 


¥ 
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Jaina Tirthankara 

Lolianipur Statue with Maury a Polish 



(Back) 


K. P. J. 


JBORS, 1937 







Lohanipur Unpolished Statue 

of Tirthankara 



Lohanipur Silver Coin. 



K. P. J. 
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I made a search for the head and the pedestal. 
I had the site (the bed of the canal) excavated, but they 
were not found. The site yielded a large quantity of 
bricks of Maurya style and the foundation of a square 
(8'.io"x 8'. 10") temple (see the plan). On the lower 
projection of the western plinth a worn silver 
punch-marked coin was found, which was evidently 

ji - ... . • • • - / ... . j 

dropped there at the time of building the temple. The 
coin corresponds to No. 46 of Mr. Durga Prasad’s 
Corpus (pi. 13) NS, XLV, 1934. The coin precedes 
the Maurya coinage. The temple would belong to 
the early Maurya time. 1 If the site is further 
excavated we might recover other fragments of the 
two headless images. The smaller image is unpolished 
and may be Sungan or later. Both images are nude. 

The polished torso has been placed in the Museum 
by the side of the Didarganj statue. 

About the same time we discovered within 
half a mile of Lohanipur, in the cutting for laying 
sewerage pipes, about 2300 silver punch-marked coins 


in one hoard. The symbols are Maurya and pre- 
Maurya. One coin is fresh from the mint which is 
of the Maurya coinage; it fixes the date of the 
hoard. The depth levels of the temple and the coins 
are puzzling—the temple foundation and the image 
were found at a depth of 9 ft. from the road level, 
and the coins came out from the depth of 4 3 ft. 
below the road. I am at a loss to account for the 


1 The reverse mark—the Treasury test mark—is an early 
Maurya symbol—eye—which proves that the coin was current 
in Maurya times, and that the temple was then built. Its 

weight is 5 3 grms. 
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higher level in both cases. The soil below the coin 
jar and the temple was virgin. There was no trace 
of any inundation here as at Kuhmrar. In 1935 a 
hoard of 45 silver punch-marked coins was dis¬ 
covered at Ramna (Patna) at 10 ft. They are pre- 

Maurya coins. 



PLAN OF THE ANCIENT BRICK STRUCTURE 

EXPOSED AT LOHANIPUR—PATNA. 

Scale 1 ft. = i inch. 



Site of the 
Jaina Images. 
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Miscellaneous Articles 


IDENTIFICATION OF NAGADVlPA 


By Vasudeva S. Agrawala, m.a. 

Curator, Muttra Museum 

Nagadvipa is one of the nine dvlpas traditionally 
enumerated in the Bhuvana Kosha chapters of the 
Puranas, e.g.. 





it 
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Matysa, ch. 114. Cf. also Vayu, ch. 45, 69-86; Skanda, 

Mahesvara khanda, ch. 39; Markandeya, ch. 54; Brahma, 
ch. 17. 

% 

Prof. S. N. Majumdar tried to identify these is¬ 
lands or divisions of land (J. B. O. R. S., March, 
1922; now reprinted in his edition of Cunningham’s 
A.ncient Geography oj India, p. 749) and showed that 

the Pauranic nine divisions of Bharatvarsha were not 

.• 

so many provinces of India but of Greater India. 

his recent History of India 

re-examined 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in 
of the Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period 
these sections of the Bhuvanakosha, and suggested 

improved identifications of the nine dvipas 

“Indradvipa , the first dvipa in the list, has been 

satisfactorily identified with Burma...... it is very 

probable that the Kaseru or Kaserumat dvipa, which is 
mentioned next to Indradvipa, meant the present 
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Straits Settlements. Tamraparna (is) the older name 
of Ceylon...... Nagadvipa is Nicobar. We know 

from Cambodian inscriptions that Cambodia (Indo- 
China) was held by the Nagas who were superseded 
by the orthodox Hindu dynasty of Kaundinya from 
India. We may take Naga to be the ethnic designa¬ 
tion of the Pre-Hindu inhabitants of these colonies. 

m ' •• • •••. • • ♦ • • * * ^ 

Gabhastiman (Island of the Sun’), Saunty a , Gandharva 
and Varum represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, 
Borneo, etc.), out of which Sumatra-Java had certainly 
settlements of Indians before the fourth century A.D. 

It is certain that the Puranas in the third and fourth 

... " • * 

centuries are conscious of the Hindu colonies in 
Further India, and treat them as parts of Bharatvarsha. 
Their Bharatavarsha, which was primarily India, 
was at this point of time interpreted as India-cum- 
Greater India, which latter taking Ceylon, consisted 
of eight units or divisions, called dvipas” 

—History of India (150 A. D. —350 A. D.) 

Both Prof. Majumdar and Dr. Jayaswal agree 
that the nine dvipas formed part of Greater India, 
but they differ as to the special identification of Naga¬ 
dvipa. Prof. Majumdar threw a tentative sugges¬ 
tion that Elephanta might be the ancient Nagadvipa 
since Naga is also the name of an elephant, which 
gave the island its name. But this is not accurate 
in view of the more ancient evidence which supports 
the identification of Nagadvipa with Nicobar as 
suggested by Dr. Jayaswal. 

The evidence comes from Pali literature. In 

(Jataka translation. Book II, 
No. 196, page 89) which is also beautifully represented 


the Valahassa Jataka 
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on a Buddhist 




from Mathura now 


deposited in the Indian Museum [Anderson’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Indian Museum , i. p. 189], the scene is laid 
in the goblin-town of Sirisvatthu in the island of 
Ceylon. “When a ship is wrecked, these (yakshis) 
adorn and deck themselves, and taking rice and gruel, 
with trains of slaves, and their children on their hip, 
they came up to the merchants. In order to make 
them imagine that there is a city of human beings, 
they make them see here and there men ploughing 
and tending kine, herds of cattle, dogs, and the like. 
Then approaching the merchants they invite them to 
partake of the gruel, rice, and other food which they 


bring 


The merchants, all unaware, eat of what 


offered. When they have eaten and drunken, and 
are taking their rest, the goblins address them thus: 


Where do you 




Where do you come from 


Whither are you going, and what errand brought 


“We were shipwrecked 


here 


“Very good, noble 




they reply 


the others make answer 


<1 


’tis three years ago since our own husbands went 
on board ship; they must have perished. You are 
merchants too: we will be your wives.” Thus they 


lead them astray by their women’s wiles, and tricks, 
and dalliance, until they get them into the goblir. 


city; then, if they have any others already caught, 
they bind these with magic chains, and cast them 
into the house of torment. And if they find no ship¬ 
wrecked men in the place where they dwell, they scour the 
coast as far as the river Kalydni on one side and the island 
of Nagadvipa on the other. This is their way .” (Vala- 
hassa Jataka, No. 196, Book II, pp. 89-90). 
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This quotation gives us the relative geographical 


position of 



The KalyanI river is 


the 



KalanI Ganga in Ceylon which falls on the Arabian 
sea side and on which Colombo is situated. The 
range of scouring of the yakshis is given from the river 
KalyanI on one side to the island of Nagadvipa on the 

, As KalyanI is on the west coast of Ceylon, 
the Nagadvipa islands must be looked for on the east¬ 
ern side in the Bay of Bengal. This hint gives us 
sufficient warrant to identify Nagadvipa definitely 
with the group of Nicobar islands which are situated 
in the same latitudes as Ceylon about 800 miles due 
east. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Madhusudana Ojha, 
the Vedic doyen of Jaipur, has discussed the identifica¬ 
tion of these nine dvlpas in his Indra Vijaya (pp. 39-42), 
a Sanskrit treatise on the expansion of the Aryans 
in ancient times. In the case of Nagadvipa he con¬ 
curs with Dr. Jayaswal. We give below his identifi¬ 
cations with those of Dr. Jayaswal of all the nine is¬ 
lands. 



Dr. Jayaswal. 

Pt. Madhusudan Ojha. 

1. Indradvlpa 

Burma 

Situated in the sea of 
Indradyumna ( Brahma, 
41) identified with 
the Andamans islands 

mm ^m m mm • mm • • mm m mm ^m • • • mm • • m mm m m m mm ■ 

which are the same as 
Indradyumna. 

2. Nagadvipa 

Nicobar 

Nicobar 

3. Saumya 

Sumatra 

Somatra (ry».); 

Sumatra, including 



Java and Bali. 
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4. Gandharva Some islands in Phillipines; also called 


Archipelago. 



5. Vanina 


Borneo 


Sanskrit. 

Borneo 


6. Kaseruman Malaya Peninsula. Celebes. 

7. Gabhastiman Island of the Sun, Moluccas. 

some one in the 


8, Tamraparna 

9. Kumarika 


Archipelago. 

Ceylon 

India 


in 


Ceylon, Taporbane 
India. 





THE SUDDHIRATNAKARA: AN UNPUBLI¬ 
SHED SMRITI MANUSCRIPT 

OF MITHILA 

By Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, 

M.A., B.L., KAVYATIRTHA 

Drs. K, P. Jayaswal and A. Banerji-Shastri have 
described an incomplete and incorrect MS. of the Sud- 
dhiratnakara by Chandesvara in p. 436 of their work, 
“A descriptive catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, 
Vol. I, Smriti Manuscripts. 1 ” The MS. described by 
them is written in Maithili character and consists of 
116 folia and its place of deposit is the house of 
Pandit Srikanta Jha, village Naruar, Jhanjharpur 
Post Office, in the district of Darbhanga. Another 
MS. of the Suddhiratnakara is deposited in the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and has been des¬ 
cribed by the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri in p. 73 
of his “Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
Smriti.” 2 This MS. is also incomplete and consists 
of 97 folia. Leaves 2, 3, 5 to 10, 39, 77 and several 
at the end are missing. The character of this MS. 
is Bengali of the eighteenth century. 

I have prepared a copy of the Asiatic Society’s 
MS. (No. 3826 of the Govt, collection) and have 

1 Published by the B. O. R. S., Patna, 1927. 

2 Published by the A. S. B., Calcutta, 1925. 
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found in p. 38 of my copy the beginning 1 of the MS 
described in the Mithila Catalogue. 


But the end of 


that MS. could not be found 


my copy 


the 


Society’s MS. ends in an earlier portion of the work 
than the MS. described in the Mithila Catalogue. 


The 


literary activities of Chandesvara, the author of the 
Suddhiratnakara and various other works on Smriti, 
extended over about 50 years from 1314. 2 Four 
works of Chandesvara have as yet been published : 

(1) Kdjamtiratndkara , edited by K. P. Jayaswal, 

J. B. O. R. S., 1924. 

(2) Krtyaratndhara> edited 

krishna Smrititirtha, B. I., 1925. 

(3) Grhastharatndkara , edited by the same, B. I., 

1928. 

(4) Vivadaratnakara , edited by the same, B. I., 

I 93 I - 

But the Suddhiratnakara , important though it is. 



MM. Kamala- 


has 


yet been published 


great importance 


the dharmasastra literature can be somewhat realised 
from the fact that Raghunandana, the great Bengal 
nibandhakara of the sixteenth 'century, has quoted 
many times from it in his Suddhitattva. This Sud- 
dhitattva quotes from many metrical Smritis, Puranas, 
digests and commentaries. But though quotations 
from all other digests are once or twice in each case, 
the Haralata of Aniruddha Bhatta has been quoted 3 6 
times and the works of Chandesvara 24 times. 


1 


(w) Trfwrt 5 



'3 t TT- 


2 P. V. Kane’s History 



Vol. I (1930), p 
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Raghunandana’s Suddhitattva quotes specifically from 
the Suddhiratnakara}- only once, from the Pujaratnakara 
only once, from the Grhastharatndkara only once and 
from the “Raitndkara” twenty-one times. This “ Ratna- 
kara” means the seven Smriti works of Chandesvara, 
the names of which end with the word“ Ratnakara.” 
The quotation from the Suddhiratnakara is found in 
p. 5 7 of my copy. The quotation from the Grhastha¬ 
ratndkara in p. 325 of Suddhitattva is found with slight 
modification in p. 472 of the printed Grhastharatnd¬ 
kara. Of the twenty-one quotations from “ Ratna- 
kara ” some must necessarily be from the Suddhirat- 
nakara , as both the Suddhitattva and the Suddhiratnakara 
deal with cognate topics, viz. impurity etc., and I 
have identified some of the quotations with passages 
in my copy. For example, one text 2 of Rurmapurana 
is mentioned twice (pp. 108 and 423) in Suddhitattva 
as quoted by “ Ratnakara ” from the Rurmapurana. 


Ratnakara ” from the Rurmapurana. 


This very text along with the name of Rurmapurana 

prefixed to it is found in p. 61 of my copy. Another 

% 

text 3 of Prhanmanu is mentioned in p. 148 of Suddhi- 

* 0 . * * * * • ••• " •* [ * * J * * * * * 
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(p. 194 of Candicarana’s edition in Bengali characters). 

2 ?r ^ravrFrr ^>rr *rrfwq 



(p. 108) 
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(p. 423) 
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tattva as quoted in Mitaksara and “ Ratnakara. 


» 


This 


very text also occurs in p. 41 of my copy but the 
word Vrddhamanu instead of Brhanmanu is prefixed to 
it. It will thus be seen that the Bengal jurist Raghu- 
nandana principally laid the Haralata of Aniruddha 

w 

and the Suddhiratnakara of Chandesvara under contri- 
bution in producing his work, Suddhitattva. The 
Haralata was edited by the late MM. Kamala-Krishna 
Smrititirtha and published in the B. I, Series in 1909. 
Its author, Aniruddha who was a Bengal jurist of 
the twelfth century and thus prior to Chandesvara 
by two centuries, has also been quoted by the latter 
in his Suddhiratnakara. My copy (pp. 39, 48 and 6) 
contains three quotations from the Haralata , two by 


name and one as “ 3 TO;.The first quota¬ 


tion 1 is found in p. 75 of the printed Haralata. The 
second quotation 2 which is the mention of the 
reading srerfwFmr in Haralata for rc w, which 
former is, according to Chandesvara, a better rea- 
ding in the text cited by him beforehand, is found 
in p. 84 of the printed Haralata with the simple 

•• h 

change of srfq-^H ft for . The third quo¬ 

tation 3 is found with slight modification 4 in p. zi 
of the printed Haralata after the text of Paitbinasi , 
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quoted by Chandesvara also, in p. 20 of the Haralata. 

But curiously enough, Govindananda Kavikan- 
kanacharya, another sixteenth century jurist of 
Bengal, though quoting the Haralata and its 

author Aniruddha Bhatta several times in his Sud- 

• # • ..... 

dhikaumudi\ a work on impurity, never quotes the 
Suddhiratndkara, or simply the “ Katnakara” in that 
book. Govindananda, whose various works are 
filled with multiplicity of quotations from earlier 
treatises of Smriti, was not, however, totally ignorant 
of the “ Katnakara ,” which is mentioned twice in his 
Sraddhakryakaumudi 1 2 . I have not tried to identify 
the quotations (pp. 59 and 474) by comparing them 
with my copy, as the word “Katnakara” mentioned in 
the Sraddhakryakaumudi , presumably refers to other 
works of Chandesvara and not to the Suddhiratndkara, 
the subject-matter of which is entirely different from 
that of the Sraddhakryakaumudi. 

Enough has been said, I think, to prove that the 
Suddhiratndkara of Chandesvara is a very important 
work of the Mithila School of Hindu Religious Law 
and, quoted as it is in Raghunandana’s Suddhitattva 
a considerable number of times, it exercised great 
influence over the Bengal School also and it supplies 
the missing link between the Haralata and the Sud¬ 
dhitattva, the twelfth century and sixteenth century 
nibandhas of the Bengal School. 


1 Edited by MM. Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha, B.I. (1905). 

2 Edited by the same, B. I. (1904). 



A NOTE ON THE VESTIGES OF TOTEMISM 

AMONG THE BINDS OF BIHAR 


By Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 

The Binds, Bins, Bhinds or Bhindus are a 



populous caste of Bihar and Upper India, 
to Sir H. H. Risley, they are of non-Aryan origin. 
They obtain their livelihood by following agricultural 
pursuits, digging earth, manufacturing saltpetre and 


gathering 



medicinal herbs. They also 


support themselves by following the pursuits of fishing 
and hunting. 

Traditions, which are current among this caste, 
tell us that it had its original habitation in the Vindhyan 
Hills of Central India and migrated to Bihar and 
Upper India therefrom. One of their tribal legends, 
however, narrates how, on one occasion, a traveller 
was passing along the base of the aforementioned 
hills and heard a weird flute-like sound coming out of 
a clump of bamboos. On hearing this, he cut a shoot 
from the aforesaid bamboo-clump and extracted from 
it a mass of fleshy substance which subsequently grew 
up into a man. The Binds believe that this bamboo- 
man was their ancestor, or to use anthropological 
language, was their totem or common fund of life from 
which they have originated and, very likely, will return 

to it after their deaths. The aforementioned renowned 

• # • • • • • • ^ • * 

Sir H. H. Risley, tells us, moreover, 
that the myth seems to be of totemistic character , but other 
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traces of totemism are not forthcoming . 1 But he has 
not given us a detailed account of those traces of 
totemism. We should, therefore, try to find out 
what is meant by Totemism and what are the charac¬ 
teristic features of this form of primitive belief, 
which are not traceable in the Bind myth. 

Now the characteristics of Totemism are the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(a) Sometimes the Totem is regarded as an 
ancestor or as the common fund of life out of which 
the totemites are born and into which they go back 
after their deaths; 

(b) Sometimes the totem is looked upon as a 
useful source of help in times of trouble, as when a 
kangaroo, by hopping and leaping in a peculiar 
manner, warns the kangaroo-men of impending danger 
and trouble; 

(c) Sometimes, on the other hand, the kangaroo- 
man considers himself to be the helper of the kangaroo 
and, in this view, he performs certain ceremonies of 

to enable the kangaroos 

to wax fat and multiply; 

(d) Then again, almost invariably the totemite 
shows some kind of respect or veneration towards 
his totem and, under the influence of this feeling of 
veneration, refrains from slaying and eating the totem- 
animal unless it be in some specially solemn and 
sacramental way. 2 


which the magical efficacy is 


1 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by H. H. Risley, I.C.S.- 
In Two Volumes. Calcutta: Printed at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 1891. Vol. I. Pages 130-134. 

2 Anthropology, by R. R. Marett, M.A., D.Sc., London: 
Williams and Norgate. (No date). Pp. 167-168. 
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From what I have said above regarding the 
totemic myth of the Binds of Bihar, it will appear that 
the first characteristic of totemism is present therein. 
But as, in this case, the totem (bamboo) is a plant, 
the second and third characteristics of totemism 
cannot be present in the Bind totem-myth. 

Only as regards the fourth characteristic, we 
may, however, by a stretch of the imagination, apply it 
to the case of the plant-totem belief which is current 
among the Binds of Bihar. If the bamboo is really 
the totem of the Binds, they ought to have shown 
reverence to it by refraining from cutting this useful 

plant and using it in the construction of their thatched 
huts. But there is no evidence forthcoming either 
from the aforementioned myth or from some other 
source to prove whether this peculiarity of totemic 
belief was ever prevalent among the Binds. Suppos¬ 
ing for argument’s sake, that this fourth feature 
was, at one time, prevalent among them, we may 
conjecture that it has, in course of time, fallen into 
desuetude. There are instances on record in which 
this has actually taken place. Sir H. H. Risley says: 
“Strangest of all, rice is taboo to the Dhan sept, the 
members of which, though rice is grown all round 
them, must supply its place with bondli or millet.” 1 
Then again, “the members of the Int or brick sept 
may not use bricks in their houses; and their domestic 
architecture is restricted to wattle and mud.” He, 
further, says that there is, in the Central Provinces, a 

1 The "People of India , by Sir Herbert Risley. Second Edi¬ 
tion, Calcutta and Simla: Thacker Spink and Co, 1915. Page 96. 
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tribe which has, inter alia , the salt fot its totem. 1 

But rice and salt are very necessary articles of 
diet and no people, however totemistic it may be, 
can do without them. Although that eminent anthro¬ 
pologists does not say, in so many words, that the 
totemic taboo against the partaking of rice and salt, 
has died out among them, we may very plausibly 
conclude that rice and salt are no longer tabooed as 
articles of diet amongst them. In a similar way, we 
may conjecture that the cutting and use of bamboo 
were, at one time, tabooed among the Binds of Bihar, 
but that this taboo has now died out among them. 
Under the circumstances, the fourth feature of totem- 
ism is not now distinctly traceable in the totem-myth 
of the Binds. 

I shall conclude this paper by saying that there are 

• • 

traces of a similar bamboo-totem among the Khasis 
who are a Mongoloid people living in the hills of 
Assam. Mr. David Roy of Shillong says : “The 
legends of families springing from a fish which turned 
into a woman or an ancestress found while in the care 
or protection of bamboo-clumps give rise to these objects 
being regarded as totems and treated as taboos.” 2 

In Bengali folklore also, there occurs the incident 
of the hero or heroes being born from some egg 
found within a bamboo. In the folk-tale entitled: 
“Nilkamal and ILalkamal ” which is published in 
“ Thakurmar Jhuli ” or “ the Grandmother’s Wallet” by 

1 Op. cit., page 102. 

2 Vide the paper entitled: Principles of Khasi Culture , by 
David Roy (of Shillong) read before the Anthropological 
Section of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Science 
Congress held at Indore in 1936. 
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Dakshinaranj an Mitra-Mazumdar, it is stated that a 
peasant cut a bamboo from a clump growing on the 
bank of a river. On splitting open the bamboo, he 
found that there were two large and round eggs inside 
it. - He threw away the two eggs from which there 
instantly sprung up a red-complexioned and a blue- 
complexioned prince who had crowns on their heads 
and swords in their hands. 

On a careful comparison of the aforementioned 
Bind totem-myth and the Bengali folk-tale incident, 
we find that there is some sort of similarity between 
the two, as will appear from the following points 
thereof:— 

(1) In the Bind myth, a traveller cuts a bamboo 
and finds inside it a mass of fleshy substance which 
subsequently grows up into a man who becomes the 
ancestor of the tribe. 

In the Bengali folk-tale 

a bamboo and finds inside it two eggs from which 

• • 

there spring up two crowned and armed princes who 
become the heroes of the story. 



, a peasant splits open 








NUMISMATIC NOTES 

On some Hindu Coins of pre-Christian Centuries 

By K. P. Jayaswal 

To the above paper (JBORS, XXII, 5 9) the fol¬ 
lowing notes may be added. 

The Yaudheya territory included Dehradun. This 
is now established by a hoard of 164 coins of the 
Bahudhanyaka and the Brahmanya types discovered 
in Dehradun and now at the Lucknow Museum. 1 

The Rohtak seal of Bhadramitra (pi. IV, iB, p. 62) 
is thus accounted. Bhadramitra evidently was a 
Yaudheya officer in charge of the Dun. The second 
line of the legend would be better read as Droni- 
pala instead of Dronigha (, fa ). 

The Kosam coin (pi. I, p. 74), elephant-rider type. 
The legend was read by me as Bhimasa. A coin 
of this type has been newly discovered at Kosam 
by Rai Bahadur B. Vyas and has been brought to the 
Allahabad Museum by him. The legend on the coin 
of Mr. Vyas clearly reads Kosabi (= Kausambi ). There 
is no rider on the elephant. The letters belong to 
the second century B. C. It seems, that we have to 
read here the name of the mint town. 

JBORS, XX, 290, Maurya Subordinates .—On the 


Amta-Rohatakas see the Kasika 


Panini iv, 3, 91, 


1 At village Panjya, Khat Bana, Tahsil Chakrata, in 
February, 1936 (letter of Rai Br. P. Dayal). 
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according to which an dyudhajivin community lived 
in the hills and were called ‘the htllmen of Robita’ 
(Rohita-giriyah) . Cf. Patanjali, on P. V. i, 28, ‘Pdncba- 
L.ohitika*. Were the Pancha-Lohitas the same as 
Pancha-Negamd ? 




Reviews and Notices of Books 


MUNICIPAL 


ADMINISTRATION AND FIN¬ 


ANCE IN PRE-BRITISH DAYS. 


By B. G 


Bhatnagar, m.a., Economics Department, Allah¬ 
abad University. 8|X5&, pp. i-xi, 1-86. Alla¬ 
habad. The Indian Press Ltd., 1936. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BENGAL 

SUB AH. 1740-70. Vol. I: SOCIAL-ECONOMIC. 
By Kalikinkar Datta, m.a.. Lecturer in History, 


Patna College. 8^ x 52, PP- x-xvi, 1-567, and 1 
map of Bengal Subah. Published by the Univer 
sity of Calcutta, 1936. 

These two books are symptomatic of the 


They are written by 


of 


younger scholars 


representing two different but in a way characteristic 
viewpoints. As these points of view are sure to 
influence the progress of our advanced studies in the 
years to come, it is necessary to take more than a 


passing notice of them. 

The author of the 


Municipal Administration 


introduces himself as follows : 


cc 


For a person like 


myself, who does not know a word of Sanskrit, Pali, 
or Prakrit, and who has but a smattering knowledge 
of Persian it was clearly presumptuous to think of 
making researches about Ancient Hindu and Mediaeval 
Muslim institutions. But “fools rush in where angels 


fear to tread,” and 


did rush in. 




(P- 


v 


His 


method is equally original—“After collecting a mass 
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of references from the English translations I engaged 
Pandits, of course always one at a time, but in all 
four, and a Maulvi, to read and explain to me the 



texts of the English references, 


» 


(P* 



His manner is expansive : he divides his work consist¬ 
ing of 79 pages into Chap. I Ancient India—1200 b.c. 
to 1200 a.d., and Chap. II Muslim India—1200 a.d. 
to x’Boo a.d. As samples of his verdicts may be cited 

completely demolishes JayaswaPs contention.” 

verning character of the 

from Vasistha in 


** « 




(21); regarding the 
Paura (p. 21); a Sanskrit 
Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 72 presents no difficulty 
(but with the standpoint which he occupies, is there 

that presents a difficulty ?)—“the meanings 
read by Jayaswal there again are not even remotely 



traceable in it.” (pp. 21-2) ; his hired Pandits and 
Maulvis have also disclosed to this aspirant for “the 
Doctor of Letters Degree of the Allahabad University 
(p. vii), one “Professor Stenkonow in Hpigraphic 


33 


Indira 


33 



7); 


cc 


idently the word 



is 


derived from Dramg 


33 


(P* 7 ) 


From page to page 


this long and 

* # J — • 


doleful 


the realm of absurdity 


“As 


a 


friend of mine, a person with a sturdy commonsense, 
later on told me, this (writing this book) was almost a 
mad decision on my part” (p. viii). We can only add 
that it a was a disgraceful decision and brings dis¬ 
credit to the University whose name he utilises on the 

title page. 

‘The Bengal Subah, 1740-70, Vol. I : Social and 
Economic’ is a striking contrast both in conception 
and execution. It is an honest and painstaking attempt 
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to piece together scattered and some time unpublished 
information regarding little-known aspects of the poli¬ 


tical and economic 



of 




the 


eighteenth century: Chap. I Social Life; Chap. II 
English Factories and Investments * Chap. Ill Com¬ 
mercial Relations ; Chap. IV General Economic Con¬ 
dition. It has a fairly adequate bibliography and a 
useful index. The Map of the Inland Navigation after 
Rennel at the end is an interesting reproduction. 

The author knows his materials well and his judg¬ 
ment is sound. Sometimes the original references 
quoted require revision, e.g., on slavery, pp. 492-3, 
an instance is taken from the Sahitya edited by Sures 
Chandra Samajpati without reference • £ obnoxious 
customs among women’ include wearing charmed 
dress etc., pp. 44-5, but they are surely much older 
than Bharatcandra. The bulk of the book could be 
decreased by omitting such details without diminishing 
the value of the book as a whole. A more discrimina¬ 
ting estimate and use of unpublished records in the 
next volume would make it a more acceptable refer¬ 
ence book. The author should model himself on Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar’s ‘Mughal Administration ’ as a classic 
of critical compression and comprehensiveness. Ex¬ 
perience will, in due course, provide the perspective ; 

let him pursue his studies which are undoubtedly 
most promising. 


A. Banerji-Sastri 




Notes of the Quartet 



14 , 1937 - 


Present 

• • • W 9 



the chair). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. Fazal Ali. 
Mr. Sham Bahadur. 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the meeting of the 
Council held on September 27, 1936. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for the months 
September to December, 1936. 

3. Confirmed payments of the following bills :— 

(a) Indian Photo Engraving Co. 

Bill Dated Detail Rs. as. 

8551 10-9-36 Printing charges of 

Jishnu Gupta plate ,. 1612 

8592 6-10-36 Printing charges of 

Tara Image plate .. 3211 


(b) Calcutta Oriental Press Co. Ltd. 

4332 5-9-36 Printing charges of 

Patna Gaya Report .. 1088 8 


20 
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Bill Dated Detail Rs. as. 

4457 26-9-36 Packing charges of above 30 o 

(c) Allahabad Law Journal Press. 

479 24-11-36 Printing charges of 

Journal, September 


issue, 1936 ,. 358 8 

515 14-12-36 Printing charges of 

reprints of above .. 16 11 

290 24-11-36 Packing charges of 

September issue .. 20 


4. Elected Rao Bahadur Rudra Pratap Singh of 
Sonbarasa a life member of the Society. 

Elected Mr. Syed Ahsan Shere, Curator, Patna 
Museum, an ordinary member of the Society. 

5. Resolved that The Mimamsa Prakash of Poona be 
placed on our exchange list. 

6. Resolved that the Director of the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Academy of Science, Leningrad, be invited 
to exchange publications with the Society. 

7. Read letter D.O. No. 3316, dated December 


10, 1935, from the 
Cuttack. 



, Ravenshaw College, 


Resolved that the Principal, Ravenshaw College, 

this matter through the 


move 


be asked to 
Government of Orissa 


8. Read letter No. 3075/3/16-10-1936, dated Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1936, from the Honorary Director, 
Adyar Library proposing the exchange of the 
complete set of the publications of the Adyar 
Library for Vols. 1—12 of the Journal of the 
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Bihar and Orissa Research Society . 

Resolved that the Council agrees to the 

9. Read a letter dated October 3, 1936, from the 
Editor, Indiana , Gandhigram, Benares. 

Resolved that the Council has no objection to 
Indiana indexing the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

10. Read a letter dated December 2, 1936, from 
S. C. Mitra Esq. 

Resolved that the Council regrets that the rules do 
not permit the gift of back numbers of the 
Society’s Journal. 

11. Read and recorded letter No. 


10085 


VI P-3/36 


R. 


dated December 17, 1936, from the Assistant 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
on the subject of the purchase of copies of 
Buchanan’s Patna Gaya Report. 

12. Resolved that Dr. Banerji Sastri be asked to 
arrange with the Science College for the printing 
of the negatives of manuscripts brought by Rev. 
Rahula Sankrityayana from Tibet. 

13. Sanctioned appointment of Lama Dharmavar- 


dhana to 



the Tibetan books in the 


Library at a total cost of Rs. 300/-. 

14. Considered certain members in arrears with their 
subscriptions to the Society. 

Resolved that the following names be taken off 
the Society’s list of membership and their arrears 
written off: 


H. D. Christian Esq. 

Rai Bahadur Bishun Swarup 


Rs. 132 

80 
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Babu Lakshmi Narayan Singh 
W. Mackenzie Esq. 


Rs 




54 

84 


15. Approved the 


of Tanjur and 




University at Rs. 


the 


Resolved 


that the new edition from Lhassa be purchased for 
the Society. 

16. Considered arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting 1937. 

Resolved that March 20th be fixed tentatively as 
the date of the meeting. 

Resolved further that Dr. K. P. Jayaswal be asked 
to request the Anagarika B. Govinda of Sarnath, 
Benares, to address the meeting. 

Resolved further that Mr. P. C. Manuk’s name 
be proposed for election as a Vice-Patron of 
the Society. 


J. L. Hill 

Honorary General Secretary 

18-2-1937 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936-37 

I.—MEMBERSHIP 

The total number of ordinary members and 
subscribers to the Society’s Journal on the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1936 was 127, This represents a decrease of 
twenty-five from the corresponding figure at the end 
of 1935, the Society losing thirty of its ordinary 
members: four by resignation and three by death, 
while the Council decided that the names of 23 
members, much in arrears with their subscriptions, 
should be taken ofF the Society’s list of membership. 
Four new members and one new subscriber were 

I t 9 Mil IV I • • I II • I • •• II VMM * • • V 

enrolled in the course of the year. With the 14 
honorary members and 14 life members, the total 
membership of the Society stands at 155. 

m 

At last year’s Annual General Meeting the follow¬ 
ing were elected office-bearers of the Society and mem¬ 
bers of the Council:— 

President .—His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Vice-President .—The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W, 

James, m.a., i.c.s., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Secretary. —Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a. 

Joint Secretary .—Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 
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Treasurer .—Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

• •••••»• • 

'Librarian. —Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board. —Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. 
James, m.a., i.c.s., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri, m.a., ph. d. 


Members of the Council {in addition to the President , 

Secretary , Treasurer and Librarian who are ex officio 
members ). 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., 
i.c.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, m*a., c.i.e., o.b.e. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri, m.a., ph. d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, d. litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Fazl Ali. 

The Society lost its Honorary Librarian and Joint 
Secretary, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, who died 
very suddenly on May 12th, 1936. The Rai Sahib 
had been the Society’s Librarian from 1924, and the 
Society will greatly miss him. The Society extends 
its sympathy to the bereaved family. 

Dr. Banerji Sastri was elected Honorary Librarian 
in his place. 


II.—MEETINGS 


The last Annual General 



was held on 
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the 25 th March, 1936, in the reading room of the 
University Library, Patna. His Excellency Sir James 
David Sifton, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.c,s., President of the 
Society, presiding. After the transaction of the formal 
business, the Vice-President 'reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year. The meeting was fol¬ 
lowed by a most interesting lecture on “The Fascina¬ 
tion of Hieroglyphics” delivered by Mr. P. C. Manuk. 

Meetings of the Council were held on 26th July 


and 

■ •• • 1 •• 

1937 




1936 and on 14th 




During the period under review 
and 4 of Volume XXII of the 
containing 




pages and eight plates, have been 



The printing of Buchanan’s “Accounts of the 
District of Bihar and the City of Patna” was completed 
and free copies distributed. The printing of Bucha¬ 
nan’s “Account of Bhagalpur” is going on under the 

of Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, assisted by 

Messrs. K. K. Dutta and J. N. Sarkar. 

The Mi mams a Vrakash of Poona has been put 

on the Journal’s exchange list. 



IV.—LIBRARY 

During the year 193 books 




of 


which 11 were Sanskrit, 1 Pali, 1 Hindi and 1 Mun 


darica were added to the Library 


Of this total 


were presented, while 118 were obtained by exchange 
and 30 by purchase. On the 31st December, 1 
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the Library contained 7208 volumes as compared 
with 6984 volumes at the end of the previous year. 
Khan Bahadur Syed Md. Ismail gave a further 
generous donation of Rs. 50 this year, with which 
books on Islamic culture have been purchased. 

Lama Dharmavardhana has been engaged to 
catalogue the collection of Tibetan manuscripts, 


Society 


year by 


Rev. Rahula 


given to the 
Sankrityayana. 

Government’s grant has of late years been so 
greatly reduced that the Library has had to deny itself 
not only all luxuries, but also many books absolutely 

scholarship to keep itself abreast of 


necessary 


for 


modern research. Government has been 


:ed to 


grant to the Library, and it is to be hoped 


that the new Ministry 
request. 


look favourably 



V.—RECOVERY OF BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 

WORKS IN TIBET 

The outstanding event of last year in the activities 
of our Society and of Indology in general has been 
the recovery of Sanskrit Buddhist texts in Tibet by 
one of our Honorary Members, 

Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana. In 1900-03, the 
Rev. Kawaguchi recovered the first of such texts, 
the Saddharmapundarika , now in Japan, the second text 
was discovered in 1930 by Sankrityayana who placed 
it—a tenth century palm leaf MS. of Vajra-daka-tantra 
■in the Patna Museum : in 1935-36 were brought 
to light 156 new works in addition to 40 volumes 
noticed in our Journal, Vol. XXI, Pt. I. Of these, 
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161 

The 



of these 



are 



enlarged 


and printed at the cost of the Society, and will be kept 
in the Society’s Library. 

embody Buddhistic writings in the 

era. Among their 


These texts 
first ten centuries of the Christian 


authors are Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asanga and 
Dharmakirti, who occupy the position in Buddhist 
philosophy assigned to Aristotle among the ancients 
and to Kant among the moderns. The MSS. are in 
scripts of the eleventh century onward. In most cases 
they are the only Sanskrit originals known. 

Many of these works were made the basis of 
fresh treatises and commentaries by the immediate fol¬ 
lowers of their authors. It seems certain that a mass of 
writings under the same name, some genuine, others 
spurious, are often catalogued in the Tibetan Tanjur 


and Kanj 


These recovered texts help 


such treatises amalgamated by other hands 


In fact 


they are the 



help. Their commentaries in 


Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese are extant and some 
have been published and translated in modern Euro¬ 
pean languages. For the first time, however, these 
recovered texts give us the original thoughts untouch¬ 
ed by any expositor. 

Many of the scribes of these MSS. came from 
Bihar. Bihar moulded the thoughts of Tibet, China 
and the rest of Asia through her missionaries from 

Nalanda and Vikramasila. 

It is the hope of the Research Society itself to 


publish what 


most worth while of this rich collec 


tion. The publication of about 30 of these manus- 


21 
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cripts 


would form 


Oriental Series of the very 


first importance, and would enhance the reputation, 
not only of the Society, but of the Provinces from 
which the Society takes its name. The publication 
of such a series would cost about Rs. 30,000, a sum 
altogether beyond our narrow resources. It is the 
Society’s hope to be able to find a patron to finance 
this venture. It would be a pity were so rich an 
opportunity to be lost for lack of funds. 

VI.—SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


The Mithila Pandit noticed 109 manuscripts 
during March, 1936. He was called to headquarters 
to prepare the Index to Vol. Ill of the catalogue of 
manuscripts on Jyotisha and the press copy of Volume 
IV of the catalogue of manuscripts on the Vedas. 
He also assisted the Editor in bringing out the second 
edition of Rajaniti-Ratnakara. He is further preparing 
the press copy of Jayamangala commentary on 
Kautiliya Arthasastra. 

The printing of Vol. Ill catalogue of manuscripts 
on Jyotisha is complete. Its introduction is being 
written by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the Editor. Volume 
IV of the catalogue of manuscripts on the Vedas is 
in the press. 

VII.—ACCOUNTS 


The Annual Statement of Accounts is being 
presented by the Honorary Treasurer and will be 
printed separately. 

J, L. Hill 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FROM APRIL 

i, 1936 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1937 


A. The actuals fot 1935-36 showed a closing 
balance of Rs. 2,171-7-10, with the amount tfansferted 
to fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 4,491-11-6, the total balance 
to the credit of the Society was Rs. 6,663-3-4 at the 
end of 1935-36. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th 

February, 1937 the current account closing balance 

• • • 

was Rs. 2,953-4-2. To this must be added the 
amount on fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 2,102-2-6 and public 
account deposit Rs. 2,501-10-0 which gives a total of 


Rs. 7,557-0-8. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Govern¬ 
ment grant subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s 
Journal and interest on fixed deposits. The subscrip¬ 
tions realized up to the 28 th February, 1937 amounted 
to Rs. 1,297-0-0, up to the 28th February, 1936 the 
realized amount was Rs. 1,687-2-0. The estimate for 
the whole financial year was Rs. 1,300. 

Our realization from the sale-proceeds of pub¬ 


lished literature amounted to Rs. 433-6-0 up to the 


end of February, 1937 


For the same 



last 


year, the amount was Rs. 484-4-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to 

Rs. 112-1-0 up to the 28th February, 1937. 

S. Bahadur 


Honorary Treasurer 


March 5, 1937 
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ACTUALS UP TO FEBRUARY 28, 1937. 



INCOME 







Actuals 


Revised 

Budget 


Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Subscriptions 

1,297 

0 

O 

i, 3 °° 

0 

0 

Sale of J ournal .. 

398 

6 

• 

O 

278 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous .. 

5*547 

2 

0 


• • 


Postage Recovered 

29 

4 

O 

10 

0 

0 

Sale of Catalogue of 

% 






Mithila Manuscripts 

25 

0 

0 


• • 


Sale of Purnea Report 

10 

0 

0 


• • 


Government Grant 

4,883 

0 

0 

4,889 

0 

0 

Library unspent Balance .. 


• • 


138 

10 

5 

Opening Balance:— 







Hathwa Fund .. 

1,124 

8y 

6 

1,124 

8 

6 

Darbhanga Fund 

2,383 


6 

2,383 

0 

6 

Mayurbhanj Fund 

878 

11 

4 £ 

878 

11 


General Balance 

2,276 14 


2,276 

14 

“1 

Interest on F. D. 

112 


0 

102 

10 

3 

Grand Total .. 

18,965 

O 

4 

13,381 

8 

0 




* 


March 5, 1937 


S. BAHADUR 
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ACTUALS UP TO FEBRUARY 28, 1937 

EXPENDITURE 


Actuals Revised Budget 



Rs. 

a. 

• 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

■ « 11 

P< 

Establishment .. ,. 

• 

1,163 

9 

0 

1,280 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit ., 

1,214 

• 

12 

2 

1.539 

0 

0 

Telephone 

208 

11 

0 

208 

11 

0 

Printing Charges 

2,023 

9 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

Postage 

ON 

O 

11 

6 

375 

0 

0 

Stationery 

54 

13 

9 

90 

0 

0 

Library 

184 

5 

6 

488 

• 

10 

•• 

5 

Electrical Charges .. 

124 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

1.475 

3 

6 

1,150 

2 

• 

6 

Out of Darbhanga Fund ., 

976 

3 

0 

i> 7 °° 

Q 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund 

20 

0 

p 

zoo 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ., 

3.653 

1 

3 

O 

O 

*<N 

0 

0 

• 

Total .. 

11,407 

15 

8 

9,826 

7 

11 

Closing Balance 

7.557 

0 

8 

3.555 

0 

1 

N 

Grand Total .. 

18,963 

0 

4 

13,381 

8 

O 


Details of closing Balance on 28th February 1937:— 


C/A F/D Total 



Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

•• 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Hathwa Fund .. < 

3i5 

2 

0 


• « 


3 U 

2 

0 

Darbhanga „ .. 

619 

0 

9 

2,102 

2 

6 

1,483 

1 

9 

Mayurbhanj „ .. 

160 

6 

• 


7U 

11 

0 

876 

1 


General Balance .. 

• • • • ■ • • •» t •• « • * 

3,7^7 

• • 

0 

9i 

1,785 

• 

15 

0 

5,512 

15 

94 

Total 

2,953 

4 

2 

4,603 

12 

6 

7,557 

0 

8 


S. BAHADUR 

Honorary Treasurer 


March 5, 1937 





Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Bihar 

and Orissa Research Society held in the Physics Lecture 
Theatre of the Science College , Patna , on Wednesday, 
the ijth March, 1937, at 6-30 p, m. 

1. The President, His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Hallett, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., declared the 

meeting open. 

2. P. C. Manuk Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna was 
elected Vice-Patron of the Society on a motion 
of the Vice-President. 

3. The following members were elected office¬ 
bearers and members of the Council of the 
Society for 1937-38 on a motion of Mr. P. C. 
Manuk. 

President —His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 

Hallett, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Vice-President— The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. 

James, m.a., i.c.s., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Secretary —Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a. 

Treasurer —Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

• • • • • •• » 

Librarian —Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, m.a., d. phil. 
EditorialBoard— Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., ph. D. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. 
James, m.a., i.c.s., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri, m.a., 

d. PHIL. 
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Members of the Council (in addition to the ’President , Secre¬ 
tary, Treasurer and Librarian who are ex officio 

« 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 

i.c.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, m.a., c.i.e., o.b.e. 

Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri, m.a., d. phil. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, d. litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Fazl Ali. 

Dr. S. Sarkar, m.a., ph, d. 

4. The Honorary Secretary presented the Annual 
Report. 

5. The Honorary Treasurer presented the Annual 

Statement of Accounts. 

6. The Vice-President reviewed the year’s work of 
the Society. 

7. The President invited the Rev. Anagarika B. 
Govinda to address the meeting. 

8. The Rev. Anagarika B. Govinda delivered an 
interesting lecture on “The Development* of 
Stupa Architecture” accompanied with slides. 

9. The President proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

10. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal proposed a vote of thanks to 

the Chair. 

11. The President declared the meeting closed. 

J. L. Hill 

March zo 3 1937 











His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, President of the 


Society 



the lecturer said 


Gentlemen, 

May I first of all thank you for electing me to be 
President of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
I must admit that I feel very badly qualified to hold 
this post. When I was Education Secretary many 
years ago I saw a certain amount of the work of the 
Society when it was first started, but since then I am 
afraid I have rather lost touch with it, and I must 
plead guilty to lamentable ignorance of many if not 
all of the subjects with which you deal. It is there¬ 
fore with some diffidence that I rise to carry out the 
first task imposed on me which is to introduce to 
you the Rev. Anagarika Brahmachari Govinda who 

to deliver a lecture on the 



on 


has very kindly agreed to 
development of Stupa architecture—a 
which he is very well qualified to speak for he is not 
only a deep student of Buddhistic philosophy and 


antiquities, but also an artist of 


ding merit 


Early in his life he was attracted by a comparative 
study of various world religions and the im¬ 
portant systems of philosophy and made a compa- 

of Christianity, Buddhism and Islam. 
He became so deeply impressed by Buddhism that 
he became a Buddhist, and when he was 


rative 




18 


of age, published a book 


on “The Fundamental 
Ideas of Buddhism” which was well received in 
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Germany and elsewhere and has also been translated 
into Japanese. Subsequently he studied philosophy 
in Germany and archaeology in Italy and later he 
setded down at Capri near Naples where he was 
encouraged to enter public life as an artist. At a later 
date he conducted archaeological research in Northern 
Africa and he has visited most of the countries of 
Europe in connection with various Buddhistic organi¬ 
sations. About 1928 he came to Ceylon and shortly 
afterwards joined a Buddhist Monastery where he 
took his religious Orders as Anagarika. He has 
since travelled extensively in Burma, Tibet and India 
visiting Buddhistic places and studying their archi- 


and philosophy 
has been a sei 


A most fruitful result of his 
> of paintings whereby the 


artist has sought to interpret both the natural beauties 
and the archaeological glories of the places visited by 
him. An exhibition of these photographs was given 


Allahabad 


February 


1 



He has been a 


lecturer and Research Fellow at Dr. Rabindranath 


Tagore 


Educational Institution 


Santiniketan for 


four years and has delivered courses of lectures at 
the Universities of Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow 


Buddhistic philosophy and architecture 


The 


University has I understand recently appointed him to 
deliver a course of Readership lectures on the Psychol¬ 
ogical Aspect of Early Buddhistic Philosophy which 

will begin tomorrow and will no doubt be much ap- 




the members of the University 


He 


t present the General Secretary of the International 
Buddhist University Association which has its head¬ 
quarters at Sarnath near Benares and in the Journal 


22 
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of that Association he has written a series of articles 
on Some Aspects of Stupa Symbolism —a subject of 
which he has made a special study. This will show 
you in brief how well qualified he is to address us 
in Patna today on a subject which must be of interest 
to all in Bihar, for Bihar can well be regarded as the 
original home of Buddhism. 



His Excellency at the close of the lecture of the Ren. 
A. B. Govinda said: 


We are all, I feel sure, extremely grateful to 
the Rev. Anagarika Brahmachari Govinda for his 
very interesting and instructive lecture. As I said 
before, I am diffident of speaking before this 
Society, but I do feel that the study of Buddhism 
whether in its philosophical and religious aspect or 
whether in its archaeological aspect is a work that is 
especially appropriate to this province, and I am 
very glad to know that our University has secured 
the services of our guest today to deliver a course of 
lectures on the psychological aspect of early Bud¬ 
dhistic philosophy. 

My attention has also been drawn by the Secre¬ 
tary of our Society to the epoch-making discovery of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet which has been recently 
made by an Honorary Member of this Society the 
Rev. Sankrityayana. I have read with great interest 
the article on this great discovery which Dr. Jayaswal 
has published in The Modern Review. I have not 
the knowledge myself to be able to appreciate the 
value of this discovery, but its value was brought 
home to me by Mr. Hill, who explained that it was as 
though the works of Aristotle had been only available 
in Latin translations and the original Greek text had 
been discovered. I can well appreciate from this 
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parallel of what inestimable value these manuscripts 
which the Rev. Sankrityayana has discovered and has 
photographed with such skill or copied with such 
care will be to all students of philosophy and religion. 
Dr. Jayaswal’s article, apart from describing some of 
the more important manuscripts, contains a most 
fascinatingly interesting account of the life of this 
great son of India. He describes how when he first 
met him, he found in him a combination of spiritual 
ambition to raise his fellowmen and a desire for 
right thinking and deep learning. In another passage 
which I cannot refrain from quoting he describes him 
as a man resembling the Buddha, a man absolutely 
free from hostility to any living man, universal in his 
outlook and absolutely calm. I should like to quote 
more from this article; I hope however most of you 
have read it; if you have not, I have no doubt that 
you will do so without delay. But my main object 
in making a reference to this discovery is to support 
most whole-heartedly the suggestion made in Mr. 
Hill’s report where he says:— 


“It is the hope of the Research Society itself to 
publish what is most worth while of this rich col¬ 
lection. The publication of about 30 of these 
manuscripts would form an Oriental Series of the 
very first importance, and would enhance the reputa¬ 
tion, not only of the Society, but of the Provinces 
from which the Society takes its name. The publica¬ 
tion of such a series would cost about Rs. 30,000, 


a sum altogether beyond our narrow resources. It is 

to be able to find a patron to finance 


the Society’s hope 
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this 


It would be 


pity were 


rich 


opportunity to be lost for lack of funds.” 

It is clearly most desirable that these manuscripts 
should be made available to the world, and that 
without any undue delay, and it is appropriate that 
this Society and that gentlemen of the provinces which 
it serves should assist in this important work, There 
are I know many public-spirited gentlemen in Bihar 
and Orissa and I hope they will once again show their 

M 

spirit by contributing to the fund which is 
needed; as Mr. Hill has noted, the original manuscripts 
probably came from Bihar and that Bihar in the olden 
days moulded the thoughts of Tibet, China and the 
rest of Asia through her missionaries from Nalanda 
and Vikramasila; it is appropriate therefore that Bihar 
should take a part in restoring these manuscripts to 
the world at large and thereby complete the wonderful 



work done by 



Rahula Sankrityayana 


We live in a materialistic age, a too materialistic age 
I would say, in which most of us pay little attention 
to philosophy or religion or the great thinkers of old, 

and that forms a further reason why Bihar should help 

• • <• • 

in making this discovery available to one and all. 

I am afraid I have rather gone beyond my duty 
which was to propose a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
but I feel sure that you. Sir, will pardon me for this 
digression, for you with your intimate knowledge of 
Buddhism and Buddhistic philosophy will appreciate 
the need for getting support for this work. Having 
heard your lecture I certainly feel that I at least know 
a little about one side of Buddhistic culture, and I 

only wish that I had the leisure to devote more time 
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to the study of this fascinating subject. I feel you 
will all cordially support this vote of thanks to our 
lecturer which I have proposed in such very inade 
quate terms. 



OF THE 




BIHAR 
RESEARCH SOCIETY 
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Leading Articles 

THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 

DURING THE MUGHAL PERIOD 

• • • 

* 

1526 TO 1707 A.D. 

By Professor Sri Ram Sharma 

When Babar invaded India for the fifth time and 
supplanted Ibrahim Lodhi on the throne of Delhi in 
15 26 he seemed to have found little cause for record¬ 
ing any remarkable distinction between the organiza¬ 
tion of public services in India and that with which 
he had been familiar elsewhere. He seemed to have 
continued the existing practices, gone on giving 

those he considered fit for them, bestowed 

with them. 




titles on others when he was 
fixed every new entrant’s salary himself, and appointed 
various officers to such offices he considered them 
suitable for. Humayun, though he reorganized the 
public administration of the country under ‘celestial 
influences’, seemed to have singularly left the ques- 
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tion of the organization of the public services alone. 1 
Sher Shah, though he made many other experiments 
in practical politics, seems to have been little attracted 
by this problem. 2 The truth seems to be that the 
Jagirdars during those times were mostly left to make 
their own arrangements for filling such public posts 
as were to be held under them. The garrison com¬ 
manders who were scattered all over the empire hold¬ 
ing the neighbouring country-side in awe made their 
own arrangements for appointing such public servants 
as they needed. Though Sher Shah turned his at¬ 
tention to the most vital subject in Indian administra¬ 
tion—the land revenue—he seems to have left other 

departments alone and in land revenue there was 
little scope for applying new principles for the organi¬ 
zation of the State services. 

It was left to Akbar to undertake a reorganization 
of the services. In the eleventh year of his reign, he 
introduced the numerical organization of his army. 
Abul Fazl thus describes the object and the contents 
of the regulation that was issued at this time. ‘As 
the branding department had not then emerged into 
being, at this time the number of attendants for all the 
officers and servants of the threshold was fixed, so 
that everyone should keep some persons in readiness 
for service.’ 3 The purpose of the regulation was, 
we are assured, to keep a number of men in readiness 
for military service under the command of the imperial 

1 Humayun Nam a by Khwandmir, Elliot. V, p. 120. 

8 Sher Shah’s Administrative System by the present writer in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 1936. 

3 Akbar Nam a, II, 270. 
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officers. Had the branding regulation been promul¬ 
gated, this could have been automatically secured. 
But now in order to secure a number of soldiers the 
total seems to have been distributed among the 
imperial officers. The number of soldiers everyone 
was to bring was fixed. This fixation gave the officers 
their titles from the ‘Dahbashis’ (commander of ten 
horses) to the Panj Hazari (commander of 5000 horses). 
It is true that the Ain-i-Akbari speaks of several 
commanders who were dead long before the eleventh 
year as having held certain ranks. Bairam Khan and 
Tardi Beg are both described as commanders of 
5000. 1 This is however extremely doubtful. The 
Tabaqat does not assign any numerical rank to either 
of the two. 2 Of course military commands and com¬ 
manders have existed in all ages. What Akbar did in 
the eleventh year seems to be the organisation of a 
graded system wherein tbe number of soldiers com¬ 
manded was definitely fixed. 3 

This fixed certain features of the system perma¬ 
nently despite several changes that later crept into 
it. The salary of every official was determined and 
his rank in the service settled by his numerical designa¬ 
tion, The numerical designations became a ranking 

list. 

♦ 

The table in the Aid 1 gives the personal salary 
of every Mansabdar. This is made clear by the fact 
that out of this salary an officer was expected to 

1 Ain-i-Akbari, I, 279, 280. 

2 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, list of Mansabdars at the end, 

3 Cf. Moreland in the JRAS for October, 1936. 

* Ain, I, 217 to 228. 
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maintain as his staff a certain number of horses, ele¬ 
phants, and other beasts of burden and means of 
conveyance. Thus a commander of 5000 had to 
maintain 337 horses, 100 elephants, and 400 camels 
100 mules, and 160 carts. 1 The officer drew a salary 
for having been adjudged by the emperor as worthy of 
a certain rank and salary. He received an additional 
amount for the number of soldiers he was asked to 
bring into the field to serve for imperial purposes, 
At this time Akbar seems to have ordered that officials 
should bring into the field the number of men implied 
in their command. 2 That, and not the existence of 
any earlier designations, was responsible for the rank¬ 
ing list of officials being compiled in the fashion in 

which we find it in the Ain. 

• • * • • 

But this parity soon vanished. In the eighteenth 
year the ‘grades of ranks 5 were determined and every¬ 
one was given an appropriate rank in accordance with 
‘the number of men to be led and his devotion 5 to the 
emperor. 3 Here we get the first inkling that the 
number of men led may fall short of the rank an 
official held. This shortage was to be made good 
by his ‘estimated devotion 5 to the emperor. Thus an 
officer was not expected to bring into the field the 
number of men his office designated. The State did 
not suffer much thereby. He was paid for the number 
of soldiers he actually brought into the field. Of 
course he got his personal salary in full. That re- 

1 The table in the Ain has 100 lines (Oitar) of camels and 
20 lines ( Qitar ) of mules. A line of each has been elsewhere 
defined in the Ain. 

2 Moreland argues otherwise. 

3 Akbar Nama , III, 117. 
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presented the Mughal emperor’s estimate of his 
worth in money irrespective of the soldiers be brought 
into the field. The rank of the officer indicated the 
maximum number of soldiers he might have been 
called upon to bring into the field. The officer 
became a contractor for military labour. A part of his 
personal salary was a retaining fee for this service. 
Another represented the cost of his staff. 

We have to remember that these Mansabdars 


were very seldom army commanders alone. Most of 
them were serving as executive officers, governors, 
Fojdars, Kotwals and the like—duties which have 
nothing whatever to do with army command as such, 
but which required their maintaining contingents of 
troops. Their position was not much unlike that 
of the army officers in modern India who are sent to 
perform civilian duties retaining their military rank 
all the time. Of course the performance of these 
duties required the use of military forces sometimes. 
But there were other offices filled by Mansabdars 
which did not require their ever leading military 
expeditions as long as they retained these offices. 

The Prime Ministers and the Finance Ministers, Pro- 

% 

vincial Diwans and News-Writers could not in the 


discharge of the duties of their office be called upon 
to lead armies. Under Shah Jahan we find this fact 
illustrated. Mir Salih was a Writer of Royal Orders, 
ranking a jooer, 1 he had to keep 4 horses alone. 
Muhammad Muqim another 50oer had to maintain 


probably 3 and Shaikh Fazl had no such burden to 

1 1 have adopted this method of translating the qat rank 
suggested by Mr. Moreland throughout this article. 
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bear. 1 Of course Todar Mai had led armies, but as the 
commander of certain expeditions not while he was 

the Finance Minister. There were other offices wherein 

• * * • • ** • * * • • • 

again leadership of the army was seldom a necessary 

• • 

requisite. We know of poets, men of letters, painters 
and even cooks 2 holding Mansabs. The fact was that 
as Mansab settled one’s rank, all aspirants to Mughal 
service liked to be enrolled among Mansabdars. We 
find Badayuni, a court Amam, starting as a commander 
of twenty. 3 Further Mansabs represented well under¬ 
stood grades of pay. Instead of settling every public 
servant’s pay individually it was more convenient to 
assign him to a Mansab and leave him to fend for 
himself there. 

Thus it is not surprising that in the eighteenth 
year there should be a divergence between one’s 
numerical rank and the number of soldiers one actu¬ 
ally maintained and was paid for. In the year 1003 
a. h. (1595) this divergence was formally recognized 
by revising rates of pay. If a Mansabdar was asked 
to maintain the exact number of soldiers his command 
indicated he was considered a first class official in his 
rank. If his contingent was one-half, he was consi¬ 
dered a second class official; in case it was even less 
than half he was an officer of the third class. 4 The 

•• • • M • | * 

difference in the salaries of the officers of three classes 

1 Amal-i-Salih, list of Mansabdars at the end. 

2 The News betters speak of a cook (May, 1659), a physician 
(November 18, 1692), and a Superintendent of the Ajmir Muso- 
leum of Salim Chisti (June 21, 1694) as holding offices of various 
ranks in Aurangzeb’s reign. 

3 Muntkhib-ut-tawarikh. 

4 Akbar Nama , III, 671. 
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in the same tank was not very much. A Panj Hazari 

of the first class received Rs. 30,000 a month, whereas 

an officer of the third class in this rank received Rs. 
28,000 a month. 1 

Thus the State recognized the divergence between 
the numerical rank and the strength of the contingent 
of troops under an officer. In the year 49, 1013 a.h. 
(1604) for example we find Mir Abu Tarab, Bayzid, 
Kalyan Dass, and Abadi being appointed as Hazaris 
with contingents of 500 each. Payanda Khan was 
appointed a Sih Hazar Panjsadi (3500) and asked 
to maintain a contingent of 2000 horses. Now these 
officers received a personal salary of the second class 
officers in their own ranks along with a sum put at 
their disposal for payment to their contingents. It is 
however interesting to note that in several othei 
appointments made at the same time only the personal 
ranks are mentioned, nothing is said about the con¬ 
tingents. 2 Presumably they were paid salaries of the 
third class. In the following appointments made in 

the fiftieth year (1013 & 1014 a.h.) the discrepancy 

•• 

becomes still greater. 


* 



Name of the officer 

• 

Rank 

Contingent 

I 

Tardi Khan 

* _ m 

2000 

500 

2 

Rahmat Khan 

1500 

600 

3 

Pratap Singh .. 

1000 

500 

4 

Kushak Bahadur 

• ^ A • • 

500 

50 

5 

Bhao Singh 

2000 

500 

6 

Ram Dass 

2000 

40 

7 

Salhadi 

• M m m s • *m 

700 

400 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, I, 217 to 228. 

2 Akbar Nama, III, 834. 
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8. 

Sayyid Ahmad .. 

400 

50 

9 * 

Amin-ud-Din 

• •— • m * ** 

500 

150 

10 . 

Hakim Muzaffar 

IOOO 

50 

II. 

Raj a Man Singh .. 

7000 

• 

6000 

12. 

Maha Singh 

2000 

O 

O 


Total 25600 



Thus in these twelve appointments whereas the total 
of the numerical ranks comes to 25,600 the total 


strength of all the contingents was only 9 
fraud was however involved on the state. 


140. No 
The war- 


1 


rants of appointments clearly laid down what was 
expected of each officer. Three appointments are 
mentioned where no contingents have been shown, 1 
presumably because none were fixed. 

Thus we find that till the end of Akbar’s reign 
the status of the Mughal officials of all sorts was 
determined and their salaries fixed by the numerical 
rank to which they were assigned. These officials 
performed various types of duties all of which did 
not involve keeping contingents of troops. These 
were fixed in every individual case separately in the 
order of appointment. Contingents were varied from 
time to time. An increased contingent involved prob¬ 
ably an increase in the personal staff of the officer and 
hence there was a slight variation in the salary. An 
increment in the contingent did not always mean a 
higher personal salary, it meant an increase in the 
power of the officer promoted. Thus, for example, as 
long as a Hajari’s contingent did not reach 500 horses 
his pay remained the same, Rs. 8,000 a month, then 


1 Akbar Nam a III, 836, 837. 
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it become Rs. 8,100 and reached Rs. 8,200 only when 
the contingent was 1,000 strong. 

The salaries of these officials seem to be very high 
when compared with modern salaries even in India 
if we keep in view the difference in the prices now 
and then. Governors of provinces were usually offi¬ 
cers whose ranks varied from 2,oooer to 5,oooer; their 
salaries (in the highest grade in their ranks) ranging 
from Rs. 12,000 a month to Rs. 30,00c. 1 As against 
this the highest salary of a provincial governor in 
India now is Rs, 1,20,000 a year, 2 But the compari¬ 
son is inapt. The salaries of the Mughal governors 
represented their total cost to the state and a part of 
it returned to the state in the excess of the value of 
the presents governors made to the emperor over the 
gifts which they received from him. 
ling allowances and no entertainment money were 
sanctioned, no extra staff provided for and no amuse- 
ment arranged for. Further out of his salary the 

o maintain a certain number 
carts. Thus the Panj Hazari 
do a month had to make 


No 



governor was 
of beasts of burden and 
who received Rs. 30,0 

following payments. 

• 

Elephants .. 

Horses 

Camels 

Mules 

• ** • 

Carts 


100 

337 

400 

100 

160 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


R s. 2400 


Rs. 10796 


1 Ain-t-Akbari , I, 217 to 228. 

2 Government of India Act , 328. 

8 The list reproduced above seems to differ from the one 
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a part of the 
whole staff of the provincial governor was to be 
maintained by him. The governor had a Diwan, a 
Bakhshi, sometimes a Wazir, a Chief Secretary, a 
News-Writer, a Personal Assistant, a Reader, and a 
Mir-i-Saman, besides a host of minor officials, of 
his own whom he paid out of his own pocket.* He 
maintained a Vakil at the Imperial Court. Even then 
at a very liberal estimate about Rs. 12,000 a month 
were still left to the governor. This would be equal 
to Rs. 100,000 of modern times a month, if we take 
the purchasing power of the money into considera¬ 
tion. 2 Campare this with the total amount of 
money provided for the Governor of Bengal under 


the new Constitution. 3 


1. 

Salary...... 

Rs. 1,20,000 

• 

2. 

Staff.. 

Rs, 3,39,800 

3 * 

Misc. and motor car... 

Rs. 1,00,000 

4 * 

Tour.. 

Rs. 1,22,000 

• 

5 - 

Sumptuary allowance... 

Rs. 25,000 


Total 

Rs, 7,06,800 


copied by Irvine from the Ain-i-Akbari. Irvine has not trans¬ 
lated the word Qitar used in connection with mules and camels. 
As stated elsewhere in the Ain a Qitar of camels included 5 
camels and that of mules consisted of 5 mules. 

1 The Baharistan-i-Ghaibi of Nathan contains several refer¬ 
ences to the staff officers of a governor, Cf. the English abstract 
published by the present writer in the Journal of Indian History 
as ‘Bengal under Jahangir.’ 

2 India at the Death of Akbar by Moreland, 114. Cf. Indian 
Economic Life by Brij Narain. 

8 Order in Council (Governors’ salaries and expenses), 1937. 


This was only 


monthly charge. The 
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The following table gives the salaries for the 
highest grade of various ranks in the reigns of Akbar, 
Shah Jahan and Aurang2eb. 


No. 

♦ • w 

Rank 

Akbar 1 

• • • « 

i --- — - 

Shah Jahan 
(1637)2 

Aurangzeb 3 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

IO 

1,200 

• • 

• • 

2 

20 

1,620 

1,000 

1,000 

3 

30 

2,100 

!>375 

1,375 

4 

40 

2,676 

!, 75 ° 

i, 75 ° 

5 

50 

3,000 

• • 

• • 

6 

60 

3,612 

2,J 00 

2,500 

7 

80 

4,92° 

3,500 

3 , 5 °° 

8 

100 

8,400 

5,ooo(?) 

5,000 

9 

120 

8,940 

k 

• • 

• • 

10 

150 

10,500 

• • 

6,250 

• 

11 

200 

11,700 

• • 

0 

0 

•V 

12 

• mm 1 

250 

; i 3 > 8 °° 

\ 9 > 5 °° Wn 

« • 

13 

300 

16,800 

10,000 

• 

10,000 

14 

35 ° 

17,400 

• 

►t - « jHWB 

# • 

?5 

400 

24,000 

12,500 

12,500 

16 

500 

30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

17 

600 

3 2,240 

^^23,750 

2 3 > 75 ° 

18 

700 

52,800 

27,500 

27,500 

19 

800 

• • 

60,000 

• 

31,50° 

31,200 

20 

% 

900 

92,400 

37.50° 

37 . 5 °° 

21 

1000 

98,400 

5 0,000 

50,000 

22 

1200 

10,800 

• • 

• • 

23 

1250 

• « 

• • 

• # 

24 

1500 

1,20,000 

• • 

75,000 

25 

2000 

1,44,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

26 


1,68,000 

• 

1,25,000 

1,25,000 

27 

3000 

2,04,000 

1 , 5 0,000 

1,50,000 

28 

* « • * 

3 JOO 

2,28,000 

* **• 

• • 

• 

1,75,000 


Ain 


■ - - . * 

2 Dastur-ul-Amal, (Rampuri). 




P 


_ Irvine in The Army oj the 
8. Cf. Farbang-i-Kar Dani, 21a to 23b which 

The salaries 

• • 6 m 

arbang. We 

ade. 


ranks 

1000 


know however that no appointments beyond 6000 
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I* . 


No. 


29 

30 

3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Rank 

Akbar 

Shah Jahan 

(^37) 

4000 

2,64,000 

2 , 00,000 

4500 

3 , 12,000 

m • 

JOOO 

3,60,000 

2,50,000 

| 6000 

• • 

3,00,000 

7000 

5,60,000 

3,50,000 

8000 

• • 

4,00,000 

9000 

******• •• *• • • a» • • ■> « 

• • 

• • • • 

4,50,000 


Aurangzeb 


2,00,000 
2,2j,ooo 
2,50,000 
3,00,000 
3,50,000 


The following table gives the existing grades and 
the number of officers holding them in the reign of 
Akbar, Jahangir, Sah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M 

15 

16 

*7 

18 

?9 

20 


Rank 


10 

20 

30 

40 

jo 
60 
80 
IOO 
120 
IJO 
200 
2 JO 
300 
350 
400 
JOO 
600 

700 

800 

900 


Akbar 


224 

250 

39 

260 

16 

204 

250 


53 

81 

12 

33 

*9 

18 

29 (+5 ?) 

4 

18 


a 

erf 

43 

erf 


IIO 

232 

240 

290 


397 

245 

300 


242 

150 

85 

7 2 
58 

73 

80 


*9 (+3 ?) 


• • 


58 


• V 


Shah Jahan 


1637 1647 


111 

32 

36 

37 

14 


o *■* 
o 

a o 

Is & 

O 

H * 


C/3 


a 

<u 

6 


IOI 

25 

52 

30 

16 


180 

57 

79 

80 
290 


JO 

(L) 

N 

bC 

9 

<1 


• • 
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O 

2 


•a 

C/3 


Rank 


Akbar 


c 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

*7 

28 

29 

30 

3 ? 

3 * 

33 

34 

35 


Total no. of 


1000 

1200 

1250 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

4000 

4300 

5000 

6qoq 

7000 


2 -H+2 ?) 


6—-(4-i ?) 
* ( 4-3 ?) 
4 ( 4 -i ?) 



• • 


« # 




officers 


of 


1000 and above 




officers 


of 


500 and above 


Grand Total 


1658 


45 

4 2 

36 

30 

?5 

9 

8 


5 ? ( 4-7 ?) 302 


Total no. of 123 ( 4 -? 5?) 43 8 


2064 


Pelsaert 


These figures are based 
terfs Account of India? 


•8 

to 

§ 


48 


39 

12 

26 


51 


34 


72 

60 

24 

55 


18 


• • 


15 


10 


34 


33 
40 

*9 

34 
22 

25 


?5 


4 


32 

7 


• » 



• # 


• • 


27 

14 

25 


• * 


I85 


222 


401 


2 77 



on the Ain-i-Akbari 

♦ # 

the Badshah Nam 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, I, 279 and ff. . 

than 200Q Mansabdars dead and alive 


and ff. Abul Fazl records more 


numbers entered 


the table above represent the total number of Mansabdars 


the Ain was compiled 


np: 

2 By the kindness of my friend. Prof. Brijj Narain, m.a., 
I have had access to his English translation of the account 
written by Pelsaert in Dutch in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. I have throughout cited the pages of 
this English translation. 

? Badsbab Nama, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 292 to 328 (for 
1637), Vol. II, pp. 7?7 to 752 (for 1647). The figures above 


written by 


328 (for 
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the Amal-i-Salih 1 and the Dastur-ul-Amal . 2 The Ain 
and the Bads hah Nama mention all officers dead and 
living who were holding various ranks or had ever 
held them. The figures given in the table above include 
only the officials who were living at the time these 
accounts were compiled. That will provide a work¬ 
ing basis for a comparison. Pelsaert’s account is 
headed ‘Roll of the Umras and Mansabdars, from 
the highest to the lowest, who after Akbar’s death, 
entered Jahangir’s service and were enumerated and 
entered in the royal register’. This seems to imply 
that it includes only such Mansabdars as were actually 
appointed to hold these offices on Jahangir’s acces¬ 


sion. 


From the table it is clear that under Akbar there 
were thirty grades of these officers, from ioer to 
5oooer. The 1250 rank did not exist in theory, 3 
but we know that several appointments in that grade 
were made. 4 The grade 1200 is mentioned but no 
appointments have been found to be made therein. 
Towards the end of his reign one more rank was 
added that of Haft Hazari 5 (yoooer). So there were 

Akbar’s 

rank of 


effective ranks of officers existing 


reign 



Two officers had earlier 
but were dead at the time the Ain was 


piled. Under Jahangir some of Akbar’s ranks were 


refer only to the Mansabdars who were alive in 1637 and 1647. 

1 Amal-i-Salih, list of Mansabdars at the end of the volume. 

2 Dastur-ul-Amal, Bankipur, 148b to 152b. 

3 No salary is shown for this rank in the Table of Salaries 
which gives salaries for many other office appointments but 
which were never made. 

4 List of Mansabdars in the Ain. 

5 Akbar Nama, III, 839. 
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discontinued. There are no Panjahis (joers), 120- 
ers, 6ooers, 8ooers, 9ooers, i2ooers, or i25oers 
in Pelsaert’s account which further seems to imply 
there were no ranks above 5oooer under Jahangir. 
This might have been true at Jahangir’s accession 
only. Commanders of 600, 800, 900, and 1200 are 
mentioned in the Tuzak. 1 We know however that 
Man Singh was a yoooer at Jahangir’s accession. 2 
Another Mansabdar was promoted to 6oooer later 
on. Several other appointments were made in the 
grades which were not current in Akbar’s time. 
We have officers of 550, 750, 1200, 1300, 1400, 1800, 


2500 mentioned in the Tuzak. 8 Thus the number of 
grades under Jahangir rose to be 34. Shah Jahan 
discontinued the ranks of 10, 50, 120, 150, 200, 350, 
1200, 1250, 3500, and 4500 besides the new ranks 
added by Jahangir. He added two more ranks 
at the top however, Soooer, and 9oooer. 4 No 
appointments were made during his entire reign in the 


1 Memoirs, I, 164, 285, 289. 

2 Jahangir is silent about the rank Man Singh occupied 
in his reign. He simply tells us that he continued Man Singh 
in the place which he held at the time of his accession. 

8 Memoirs, II, 83, 282, 237, 77, 292, 197 make references 
to the appointments in the grade of 550, 750, 1200, 1300, 1400, 
180, and officers of 6000 are mentioned on pp., I, 239, 268, 280, 
II, 232, 243 and 258. Appointments made in the rank of 7000 
are referred to in I, pp. 320 and 333 and II, A, 66. The rank 
of 2500 was very common and is mentioned in I, 4, II, 90, 91, 
153 and 232. Officers of 600, 800, and yoo are mentioned in I, 

164, 285, and 289. 

4 Bads hah Nama, and Amal-i-Salib, as cited above. 

The ranks of 10, 50, 120, 150, 200 and 350 are not found 
in the Table of Salaries in the Manual of Administration (Ram- 
puri). The list of Mansabdars in the Badshab Nama and the 
Amal-i-Salih mention no appointments to the rank of 1200, 

1250, 3500 and 4500. 
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rank of 8000 even though the Manual of Administra¬ 
tion shows a salary for this rank. 1 Thus under 
Shah Jahan we have 25 ranks only beginning with the 
2oer and terminating at the 9oooer. As we have 
seen above the 8oooer existed only on paper. Under 


Aurangzeb the 


and 9oooer disappeared but 


the 


revived and so was the 45ooer. 


2 


The 


thus became twenty-seven. 

The total number of Mansabdars furnishes 


teresting comparisons 


Under Akbar there were 148 


Umara of 100 and above at the time the Ain was com 


piled 


This 


439 under Jahangir 


fall 


1637 and rise again to 446 in 1647. The 


numbers of Mansabdars in the four reigns however 
reveal astonishing differences. There were 1658 
ranked public servants under Akbar in about 1590, 
2069 under Jahangir, 8000 under Shah Jahan in 1637, 


and 11456 in 169 


has been suggested that as the 


Ain mentions by name public 


of 200 and 


the Badshah Nama records those above the 


this 


should imply that 2ooers had the same grade under 
Akbar as was occupied by 5ooers under Shah Jahan. 4 
This suggestion however finds no support in the 


1 The lists of Mansabdars in the Padshah Nama and the 
Amal-i-Salih contain no names in the rank. 

2 Farhang-i-Kar Dani (f. 21a to 23 b) mentions the following 
ranks held by officials; 6000, 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 
2 5 00, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 300, 250, 
200, 150, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30 and 20. Of course we have the 
ranks of 7000, 8000, 9000, 12000, 15000, 20000, 25000, 30000, 
35000, 40000, 45000, 50000 also mentioned but these were 
usually held—if at all—by the princes. 

3 Badshah Nama , II, p. 715. 

Zawabat-i-Alamgiri , f. 15 a. 

4 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochman, I, 239. 
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salaries of these ranks. A aooer under Akbar got 
Rs. 11,700 a year, whereas under Shah Jahan the salary 
of the 5ooer of the first class was Rs. 20,000 a year; a 
2ooer under Shah Jahan was not much worse of than 
a 2ooer under Akbar. He got Rs. 7,5 00 a year against 
Rs. 11,700 due to the lowering of the salaries by about 
25% under Shah Jahan. 

Very interesting light is thrown on the appoint¬ 
ments made in the reign of Shah Jahan shown in the 
last column of the table. In the Amal-i-Salih we 
have all information brought together about the 
highest ranks to which various individuals reached 
during the thirty years of Shah Jahan’s reign. In all 
846 Mansabdars held public offices of the status of 
5ooer or above throughout the entire reign of Shah 
Jahan. Of course several of them were dead when 
the list was compiled. It can be usefully compared 
with the 252 appointments of 5 ooer and above made 
till about 15 90 in Akbar’s reign. The list of Aurang- 
2eb’s Mansabdars is far from complete. 1 

The increase in the number of Mansabdars in 

•• • • • 

the reigns of Akbar’s successors can partly be attribu¬ 
ted to the expansion of the empire under them, 
But this would account for only a fraction of 
the rise which seems to have been largely due 
to the inclusion of several classes of state servants 

• » • A • A • • 4 • • • • • • * 

among the Mansabdars. To begin with a much larger 

1 This list has been compiled by the writer of the Dastur- 
ul-Amal from the available histories alone. It mentions 52 
Hindu Mansabdars of 1000 and above whereas 116 such Hindu 
Mansabdars are known to have been appointed. Cf. The 
Religious Policy of Aurang^eb by the present writer. ‘I. H. Q-’ 

June, 1936. 

3 
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number of Rajas, and chiefs, and their dependants 
figures among the Mansabdars than was the case 
under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir we find a Superintendent of Stalls 
holding the rank of a ioooer. 1 A Superintendent of the 
Farrash Khana did even better and was made a 
2oooer. 2 A Superintendent of Goldsmiths was also a 
ioooer 3 whereas the Bakhshi of Dar Khana was a 
15 ooer. 4 A wrestler was given a Mansab in the eleventh 
year 5 and we find a story-teller holding the rank of a 
2ooer. 6 A librarian held the rank of a 15 ooer. 7 A pro¬ 
vincial Inspector of Buildings was a ioooer 8 whereas 
under Akbar ioooers had served as the governors of 
the provinces. 9 But Jahangir seems to have cheapened 
the higher ranks rather than increased the total num¬ 
ber of Mansabdars, Pelsaert however is mentioning 
the number of Mansabdars on Jahangir’s accession 
only and we cannot judge of the result of Jahangir’s 
toying with the State services from Pelsaert’s list. 

In the fifty years of Aurangzeb we have not less 
than 148 Hindu Mansabdars of 1000 and above 10 

1 Memoirs , I, 2 5. 

2 Ibid, I, 51. 

8 Ibid, I, 374. 

4 Ibid, I, 260. 

5 Ibid, I, 335. 

6 Ibid, I, 3 3 7. 

7 Ibid, II, 22. 

8 Ibid, II, 61. 

9 In the year 31 of Akbar, Abul Fazl who was a commander 
of 1000 ( Akbar Nama, III, 457) was appointed Joint-governor 
of the province of Delhi ( Akbar Nama, III, 511). Raja Askarn, 
Joint-governor of Agra was also a commander of 1000. Akbar 
Nama, III, 457 and 511. 

10 Cf. the present writer’s Religious Policy of Auranggeb and 
the authorities quoted therein. 
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as against 14 Hindu Mansabdars and 137 Mansabdars 
in all under Akbar 1 . Akbar’s list seems to include 


Public Servants, civil and military only, The Court 
Bulletins of Aurangzeb’s reign furnish us with a 
curious insight into the Mansabdar organization. We 
have Qazis holding Mansabs 2 and Vakil-i-Shara being 
given high command 2 . It is doubtful whether under 
Akbar, News-Writers, pure and simple, held any 
Mansabs. Under Aurangzeb we find the News-Writers 

I 

and Postal Messengers holding Mansabs varying from 
100 to 250 4 . Coming to the imperial household and 


the royal court we find a royal mace bearer of 200 5 and 
their superintendent holding the rank of a Haft Sadi 
(700) 6 . The superintendent of the Royal Anteroom was 
a Panj Sadi (5 oo) 7 . A Reader of the Court Bulletins 
in the Imperial Court is found to be a Sih Sadi 8 (3 00) 
whereas another held the rank of a Haft Sadi (700) 9 . 
A Superintendent of the Royal Kitchen was Do Sad 
Pachasi (25 o) 10 . A Superintendent of Royal Tours 
is found to be a 45oer 11 . Among the manufacturers. 


1 Ain-i-Akbari , I, list of Mansabdars. 

2 Court Bulletin dated December 23, 1702. 

3 Ibid, 15-1-1703 mentions such an officer holding the rank 
of 250, whereas Court Bulletin dated 27-8-1705 mentions one 

holding the rank of 300. 

4 Ibid; 18-1-1702 mentions a News-Writer of the office of 
Khan-i-Saman holding the rank of 300. Sawanih Niagar of 
the province is mentioned as a commander of 100 and the 
News-Writers of Atawah and Surat as commanders of 250. 

6 Ibid, 5-1-1703. 

6 Ibid, 3-9-93 - 

7 Ibid, 27-10-1702. 

8 Ibid, 13^11-1702. 

9 Ibid 

10 Ibid, 27-11-1704. 

nibid, 26-1-1705. 
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we have a ioooer Superintendent of Goldsmiths, 

and Royal Drinks 1 . A 4ooer is found supervising a 

> 

diamond mine, 2 whereas another was in charge of 
Ilaqband Khana. 3 In the army the Ahdis required three 
Bakhshis. 4 There was a Bakhshi (5ooer) of skilled 
labourers of various sorts 5 and a Superintendent 
(250) of Bearers. 6 In the ecclesiastical department, we 
find a Superintendent of Charities (Nisar) a 5ooer, 7 
a Censor, a 2ooer 8 and a provincial Sadr, 5ooer. 9 In 
the Public Works Department we have a Mir-i- 


Amarat, 4ooer 10 and a Superintendent of the Buildings 


at Lahore a 25oer n , a Superintendent of Irrigation in 
the province of Lahore holding two offices being a 
4ooer. 12 The Superintendents of various types of 
Imperial Stores are found drawing their salaries as 
Mansabdars of from 200 to 25oo. 13 Even the Store 

1 Court Bulletin, 17-10-1702 and 27-10-1702. 

2 Ibid, 10-2-1704. 

3 Ibid, 16-2-1704. 

4 One of them was an officer of 700 (Ibid, 4-11-1704) the 
Principal Bakhsi was a commander of 1000 (Ibid, 17-11-1702). 
A Bakhshi No. 3 of the Ahdis is also mentioned. 

5 Court Bulletin, 29-4-1703. 

6 Ibid, 13-2-170. 

7 Ibid, 13-2-1704. 

8 Ibid, 11-1-1705. 

9 A Sadr of Province of Malwa was an officer of j 00. 

10 Court Bulletin , 30-1-1703. 

11 Ibid, 18-1-1704. 

12 Ibid, 7-9-1704. 

13 Ibid, 


Superintendent of the Beds, (400). 10-7-1702. 

„ of Rosaries, (400). 14-7-1702. 


» 


99 


99 


of Dishes, 
of Lamps, 


99 




(400). 1-7-94. 
(200). 9-7-94. 
(300). 21-7-1702. 


Superintendent of Fruitry, (600). 2-10-1702 


Karori of Elephants, 


(400). 7-10-1702 
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Keepers 1 of the royal princes were Mansabdars. A 

•• 

manufacturer of scent was a 4ooer, 2 while another 


was more fortunate as he was a 50oer. 3 A Superin¬ 
tendent of Stables is found to be a 4ooer. 4 The royal 
servants sent to make purchases also held Mansabs; 
we find one jooer 5 and another 4ooer 6 mentioned. 
A Superintendent of Gardens was a 15 oer. 7 An 
Overseer of Masons was a 25oer. 8 Various types of 
permanent contractors of labour were also similarly 
paid. We find one holding the rank of a 3ooer. 9 
Officers in the mining department are also found 
holding similar offices. 10 Many tax collectors also 
held Mansabs. A Superintendent of the Market was 
2ooer in 1704. 11 An assessor of the remission to be 
granted to the cultivators for the land trampled 
by the armies was a 2 5 oer. 12 The customs officers 
at Surat was always an official of high rank. A 
Musharaf of the Library was a 2ooer in 1694. 


13 


Superintendent of Royal Drinks, (1000). 27-10-1702. 

„ „ Ras Khana, (300). 29-2-170j. 

Dahandi Khana, (250). 17-5-1703. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


1 Court 'bulletin, 31-7-81. 

2 Ibid, 23-6-94. 

3 Ibid, 31-9-1704. 

4 Ibid, 19-7-94- 

6 Ibid, 14-11-1702. 

6 Ibid, 17-4-9 5 . 

7 Ibid, 23-12-1702. 

8 Ibid, 21-2-1704. 

9 Ibid, 30-1-1703. 

10 Ibid, 9-12-94. 

11 Ibid, 10-10-1704. 

12 Ibid, 2-8-1694. 

13 Ibid, „ 


Stores, 
Maidservants 
(2500). 8-8-1704. 


(150). 28-6-1704. 

and Randar Khana, 
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A Superintendent of the Royal Library who also 
held another office was more fortunate in 1703 as 
he was a 4ooer 


1 


A Tahvildar of the 



(sectional curator probably) was only a Sadi (iooer) 


in 1704 


2 



Aurangzeb created a new department for the 
collection of the Jazya. Various officers here did 
not go beyond 7ooer. There were various 
of collectors put in charge of parganahs, sarkars, 
provinces, sometimes a grdup of provinces, and 
particular cities. 1 2 3 

Certain officers on the staff of various princes and 
other members of the royal family also held Mansabs. 
A Superintendent of Maids in Kam Bakhsh’s palace 
was a jooer in 1703. 4 A physician in the palace of 

Queen Udaipur Begum was a i5oer. 5 6 

Bakhshis, Mir-i-Samans, Diwans, Sadrs, Diwan- 
i-Bayutats, Superintendents of the Palace, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Diwan Khana, Daroghas of Charities, 
and Mir-i-Tuzk of Princes and other members of 
the imperial family are spoken of in the News Letters 
of the period as Mansabdars of various ranks and 


grades. 


6 


A Superintendent of the Private Audience 


hall also held a Mansab. 7 

Various types of members of the staff of executive 
officers also held Mansabs. A News-Writer of the 


1 Court Bulletin, 29-12-1703. 

2 Ibid, 17-9-1704. 

3 Cf. the present writer’s Religious Polity of Aurangzeb. 

4 Court Bulletin , 25-3-1703. 

5 Ibid, 11-1-1705. 

6 Ibid, for the years 1681, 1694, 1672. 

7 Ibid, 15 -4-96. 
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Khan-i-Saman’s office was a jooer in 1702 1 and a 
personal assistant a 4ooer in 1704. 2 A personal 
assistant of the Governor of Lahore combined this 
office with that of Fojdar of Sirhind. 3 The writer 
of ranks in the office of the Imperial High Diwan 
was a iooen in 1704. 4 Physicians in charge of public 
dispensaries were also reckoned as Mansabdars. A 
Superintendent of a Public Dispensary in 1692 held 
the rank of a 7ooer. 5 

Under Aurangzeb many more officers were given 
Mansabs than was customary under Akbar. Further 

officials were multiplied to discharge the same duties. 
Not only was the work of the Diwan distributed 
among three officials, similar divisions appeared in the 
office of sectional or provincial Diwans as well. 6 The 
growing luxury of the imperial entourage also in¬ 
creased the number of public servants in attendance 
upon the emperor. The complexity of the work of 
the government was further responsible for this 
increase. 

All Mansabdars were directly recruited by the 
emperors. The number of the new recruits added 
every year was not very large. We have the daily 
Court bulletins for about ten months of the thirty- 

1 Court 'bulletin , 18-11-1702. 

2 Ibid, 12-4-1704. 

3 Ibid, 29-9-1704. 

4 Ibid, 14-10-1704. 

6 Ibid, 18-11-1692. 

6 Ibid, a second Bakhshi in Kabul and a Bakhshi of the 
Ahdis in Kabul is referred to in the Court bulletin dated Feb¬ 
ruary 12,1701. Salabat Khan is spoken of as first Mir-i-Tuzak 
on December 12, 1692 presumably because there were others 
as well. A Mir Bakhshi of Ahdis is mentioned on October 

29, 1699. 
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eighth year of 
only seventy-six 



5 reign. During this period 
Mansabdars were appointed in 


the ranks of 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 300, 400, 


500, 700, 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, and 6000 


The 


new recruits include, among others, Maratha deserters 
and the relatives of Mansabdars already in service. 


The number of foreig 


among the new appoint 


ments of the year is almost negligible. Most of the 
appointments were made in the lower grades. The 
emperor usually acted on the recommendation of 

f 

the leaders of military expeditions, the governors 
of the provinces, and the high court officials. When 
an appointment was first announced, usually the rank 
and the salary of the new entrant alone were stated. 
The actual work to be entrusted to him was decided 


upon 


There were no 



examinations 


The imperial eye was 


and no interviews for selection, 
always considered sharp enough to discern merit. But 
once an officer was enrolled in the Mughal public 

mostly his capacity for pleasing the 


was 


emperor in office, or at the battlefield 


Qazi 


a physician, that decided his promotion. Increment 
in rank and salary usually followed the two new year 
festivities, the royal birthday festivities and the termi¬ 
nation or the beginning of an expedition. Besides 
successful service the presents made to the emperor 
also played some part in deciding promotions. 


Various types of honours were conferred on the 
public servants. Titles were bestowed and confis¬ 
cated, 1 use of certain emblems of greatness allowed and 


1693. 


1 Court Bulletin, October 10, 1669; March 27, 1671, May 6, 
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cash gifts bestowed. Robes of honour were bestow¬ 
ed sometimes from the emperor’s own wardrobe, 1 



ons were 



Ornaments of various 
swords and daggers with costly handles were awarded. 
Several types of means of conveyances, palkis, horses, 
and elephants with rich trappings often marked their 
recipients as special objects of the emperor’s favour. 
‘Kettle drums and the permission to play them were 
granted’ under certain conditions. No one was al¬ 
lowed to beat them like the emperor when coming 
out of his residence. 2 Further they were not to be 
sounded in the emperor’s presence or near his camp. 
Out of this were born many complications. Some¬ 
times the leader of an expedition might insist that 
inferior Mansabdars be not allowed to beat their 
drums. 3 Ordinarily they were not conferred on those 


below the rank of 


but the emperors could of 


course always make exceptions. 4 A greater honour 
was the permission to fly one’s own flag. This was 
not supposed to be conferred on those below the 


rank of 


We have however several cases in 


Aurangzeb’s reign where many officers with lower 


ranks were granted this honour. Muhammad Ibrahim, 
a Hazari (ioooer) was given a flag on December 14, 
1699, Even earlier the honour had become so cheap 
that on October 22, 1694, Aurangzeb called for a 
statement from one of his Superintendents showing 

1 In the Tu^ak Jahangir mentions several such cases, 

* Bengal under Jahangir in ‘J. I. H.’, XIII, p. 9. 

3 'Bengal under Jahangir records many such quarrels. 

4 On April 27, 1700 the Fojdar of Sator who was a ijooer 

was given kettle drums. Court Bulletin of the same date. 

6 Court Bulletin > 14-2-1703* 


4 
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how many officials between the ranks of 


and 


had received the 


ght 


fly their own flag 


and beat their own drums. 1 The highest honour 
conferred was the use of the Mahi-o-Maratab 
representation fish on a pole carried on an elephant 
with certain other insignia'). It was not supposed to 
be given to any one 


below the rank of 6oooer 


But 


we find Aurangzeb conferring it on Nasrut Jang who 

also 


had a lower grade. 2 Money grants were 
frequently made. These might imply either the grant 
of an additional Jagir or a cash order on the treasury. 
All these honours, like the titles, could be confiscated 
by the emperor and were held during imperial pleasure 
only. 

The method of paying salaries has been much 
misunderstood. The Mansabdars were usually paid 
their salaries in cash. Thus in 1690 or thereabout 
out of 11456 Mansabdars 7999 were receiving cash 
salaries. Only 3457 held Jagirs. 3 When a Mansab- 
dar was given a Jagir in lieu of his salary this did 
not make him in any sense of the term the owner 
of the land in his Jagir. The cultivators remained 
owners of their lands as before. He simply got the 
right of collecting land revenue from the assigned 
tract. Further he was authorized to collect only the 
land revenue as the State had assessed it on the culti¬ 
vators. If any incidental charges were remitted, 
he was expected to discontinue realizing them. 4 Under 


1 Court ’Bulletin, dated 14-12-9 and 22-1-94. 

2 Letters, No. 16. 

3 Zawabat-i-Alamgiri MS., 15a. 

4 Khaft Khan, II, j 5 0,5 5 x. 
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Akbar at least any remission of the land revenue 

by the emperor took effect in the crown 
lands as well as in the Jagirs. 1 In its own interests 
it was necessary for the State to see that the Jagirdar 

realized no more than the sanctioned dues. The 

%* 

Jagirdars were not farmers of land revenue who had 
purchased the right of collecting land revenue from the 
State at a consideration. They had a claim against the 
State for their salaries and were therefore asked to 
collect the land revenue equivalent thereto which the 
State would have had to collect otherwise itself. Any 
excess collected not only involved injustice towards 
the cultivators it was a fraud against the State as well. 
If the State learnt that a particular tract had been 
made to yield a larger amount than was due to the 
particular Mansabdar it could reduce the Jagir. A 
letter of Meghraj, the agent of the Raja of Jaipur in 


the imperial court dated 7 Zi Haj in the 



regnal 


year of Aurangzeb informs the Raja that the excess of 
revenue collected had to be paid to the treasury. 2 

The Jagirdar did not usually replace all govern- 
mented authority in his Jagir. All other agents of 
the imperial government remained stationed even in 
the assigned districts. 3 He only replaced the public 
collectors of land revenue by his own agents. Even 
the assessment of land revenue on individuals seemed 
to have remained in the hands of imperial representa¬ 
tives as before. The land revenue accounts were 


and 


1 Akbar Nama , III, 587, and 747. 

2 Jaipur Records, Vol. VIII. 

3 Ibid, for the quarrels between the Fojdar 
the representative of the Jagirdar’s men there. 


of Mattura 
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kept as usual by the Patwari on behalf of the village. 
The Muqaddam collected the land revenue as before 

from the cultivators in his village. 

Under Aurangzeb however the powers of the 
jagirdars became very great when sometimes they 
were appointed to be executive officers of the as¬ 
signed territory. No one was however allowed to 
exercise any executive powers by virtue of his holding 
a particular jagir only. Executive powers could only 
be exercised when a Jagirdar was appointed to hold a 
particular executive office as well. As early as Sep¬ 
tember, 1669, we hear of Rustam being appointed the 



held 


a 


jagir. 


Fojdar of Nagpur where he 
Similar cases occur in the accounts of the year 1696, 
and 1700. 1 These may however have formed an ex¬ 
ception. 

In replacing the collecting agency by his own 

" 4 

servants, the Jagirdar acquired the right of adjudicat¬ 
ing disputes about the land, if and when, they were 
brought to his agents by those concerned. This 
would usually happen only when the village or the 
caste Panchayat failed in deciding the case or in giving 
satisfaction to one of the parties by its decision. We 
have to remember that primary revenue records were 
prepared and kept on behalf of the villagers by the 
Patwari who was an agent of the community paid 
for by them. Thus there was no chance of any conflict 
of authority between the village Panchayat and village 
officials trying to increase their own jurisdiction. 
A case would go to the Jagirdar’s court only if the 

1 Court Bulletin, September, 4, 1669; August 26, 1696, 
and June 6, 1700. 
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Panchayat’s decision was not acceptable to the parties 

In making payment by Jagirs the State gained ; 


good deal 


was saved the necessity and the cost of 


appointing its own agents for 


A Jagird 




was usually worse off than a Mansabdar who received 
his salary in cash and who had no cost of collection 
to pay. An interesting document in the Jaipur Re¬ 
cords gives us some idea as to what the Jagirs were 
worth in Aurangzeb’s reign to the assignees. 

Masud had a Jagir in the Parganah of Chatsu worth 
463786 Dams (Rs. 10,094-^). In the thirty-fifth year 
he farmed his rights to Kushal Singh, Subhal 
and Swami Dass for a payment of Rs. 5,046 clear of 
all expenses to be paid to him in instalments wherever 
he might be. 1 If this is a typical case revealing the 
worth of the Jagirs to the assignees our ideas about 
the high salaries of the Jagirdar section of the Mansab- 
dars will have to be radically revised. At any rate in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the things 

do not seem to have been much better. We find 

• • •• 

Khan, a 8ooer, asking for a cash salary in 
place of a Jagir 2 whereupon his Mansab was reduced 



that of 


Another Jagirdar did 


better. He got his salary changed from Jagir into cash 
at the rate of 7/12th. 3 A general order issued about 


this time tells 


that the 


of the value of the Jagirs 


salaries were given 
< In another case a 


Jagirdar fared 


He got 5 months’ salary 


1 Jaipur Records, VII. 

2 Court Bulletin , 10-2-1704. 

3 Ibid, 19-3-1704- 

4 Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 160. 
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cash in exchange obviously for a full year’s Jagir 


As against this we have 


interesting case in 


the reign of Akbar. Yusuf in Kashmir was given an 
assignment of the revenues at 22 lakh Kharvars (ass¬ 
loads) converted into cash at 16 dams an assload. He 
had thus been given a Jagir there worth Rs. 880,000 a 
year. A complaint was brought to the court that the 
assignments were worth much more, in fact worth 


Rs. 23,10,000 a year. 2 This happened 


the 




Soon after—probably as the result of the investi¬ 
gations started at this time—the revenues of the pro- 
vince of Kashmir were resumed by the crown. 3 

Any chance of the Jagirdars being anything more 
collectors of land revenue in their Jagirs was 


than 


<c 


made impossible by the frequent transfers of Jagirs. 

These and other places, are given away by the king 
according to his pleasure to the captains he is inclined 
to favour. Some are changed every year or half year, 
or once in two or three years...Thus no captain 
can depend upon the 
The servants of the 



given 


him 



have 


no 


of any 



ice.” Thus wrote a Dutch factor in the twentieth 
year of Jahangir’s reign. 4 The Persian chronicles are 
also full of the records of transfer of officials, from 
one place to another. As they were transferred they 
tried to see that their Jagirs were also changed. But 
in this they were not always successful. When Aurang- 
zeb spent twenty-seven long years in the Deccan, the 


1 Adab-i-Alamgiri, 72b. 

2 Akbar Nam a. III, 595. 

3 Ibid, III, 648. 

4 De Jongh MS., pages 24 and 2 5. 
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Mughal officials, civil and military, serving there had 
not all their Jagirs in the south, Sometimes they tried 
to secure Jagirs there. But the Deccan was not large 
enough to support the entire Mughal administration. 
So in August 1703 an order was issued that cash 
payments should continue being made and no Jagirs 
be granted to any officer in the Imperial camp or in 
the Deccan without special orders of the emperor. 1 

The state helped its officials in times of need as 
well. Advances were made to them on furnishing 
adequate security. 2 An official appointed newly to a 
high command needed money and sometimes borrow¬ 
ed it from private money-lenders. There is a very 
interesting case reported in the News Letters. An 
official borrowed money on being appointed to high 
office. Before however he could actually take charge 
of the work, he died. The creditor thereupon com¬ 
plained to the emperor who ordered his successor to 
discharge the debt as his predecessor had mortgaged 
some official papers with his creditor. 3 

The frequent transfers of officials, and their 



made the work of keeping 


accounts 

• • • • • • 


rather 


difficult. Not only were they transferred from one 


place to another, they were very often transferred 


from one department to another, from garrison duty 


to active command and the leadership of expeditions. 
These transfers often created confusion in accounts. 


When expeditions have to be organized, their leader 
would not wait for the audit certificates of the imperial 


1 CourtBulletin, 23-8-1703. 

2 Ruqat-i-Hasan, 48, 49. 

3 Jaipur Records, VIII, 169 to 174. 
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auditors and the emperors would be in too much 
hurry to insist on that. The result was that the settle¬ 
ment of accounts was not promptly made. The con¬ 


duct of expedition would further 
eating such accounts. 


result in compli- 
We find Rustam Khan, for 


.mple, writing from Kabul to the emperor (Shah 


J ahan) 



his expenses. He had 4500 men 


from 


and he spent on them and other expenses Rs. 2c 
a month. He had received only Rs. 1,20,000 
his Jagir and had realked Rs. 1,20,000 from the 
imperial treasury in Kabul. He requested the emperor 
to send orders to the imperial Diwans in Lahore and 
Kabul to make him necessary payments in order to 
enable him to meet his monthly expenses. 


The 


amount thus advanced to him, he suggested, could 
be reimbursed from his Jagirs. 1 This was not an 


:ceptional 


No wonder, then, that compli 


of accounts brought in its train the Mughal doctrine 
of escheat. When a Mansabdar died, naturally the 


State would like to have the accounts settled 


The 


personal estate of the official mainly consisted of 
movable goods and may be his house. Immovable 
property bearing income did not exist as no one 


could acquire any right in the land; and building of 
houses for purposes of drawing rents was not very 
common and could be resorted to only in big cities. 
Thus if the state wanted its accounts squared, it had 
to prefer a claim to the movable property of the dead 
official. As there was the danger that his family 
might dispose it off, the state resorted to the custom 


1 Haft Anjaman, Part I, letter from Rustam Khan to Shah 
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of seizing the official’s property as soon as the news 
of his death spread. It stood as a security for what¬ 
ever he may be owing to the State. Then began 
the settlement of accounts. With the Mansabdar 
dead it was possible for the revenue and mili¬ 
tary departments to spread those accounts and 
usually the whole property of the Mansabdar 
was swallowed therein. On their own side, the 
Mansabdars lived so well that very seldom did they 
leave much in their own houses which was not secured 
to some creditor. The payment of one’s debts was a 
religious obligation, and not simply legal duty; but we 
know nothing about the way in which the State consi¬ 
dered the claims on the estate of a dead Mansabdar 
his creditors. If these were allowed to take 
precedence of the State’s demands, not much would 
have been usually left for the State to claim as its own 
share for its dues. Thus arose the custom of escheat, 
zabti. As soon as a Mansabdar died, it was the duty 
of the Diwan-i-Bayutat or his representatives to take 
charge of the dead man’s property, seal all his effects 
and wait for any order the emperor may like to give 
on any representation made by the bereaved family. 

On his accession, Jahangir issued orders that 
whatever was the share of the orphans—of course 
after the State due had been exacted—be paid to them 
out of the property of their father. 1 

Aurangzeb’s long stay in the Deccan complicated 



1 Travels of Abdul Latif f. 11, 12. 

Akbar had also issued similar orders earlier, 
of those who owed nothing to the State was not 
Mirat. I. 18s. 


The property 
to be attached. 


5 
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matters still further. 

• • ♦ • • 

were settled every 


It seems usually the accounts 
year. But when as usual the 


revenue ministry demanded the payment of Rs. 400 
due to the State from a Mansabdar, Aziz Ullah Khan 


who had a Jagir of Rs. 40,000, made a representa¬ 
tion to the emperor. On January 30, 1704, an order 
was thereupon issued that as long as he was serving 
in the Deccan the dues be not demanded. 1 It is likely 
that this was made into a precedent and other Mansab- 
dars serving in the Deccan might have received 


similar relief. Settlement of accounts withheld for a 
long period must have created further complications 
and justified zabti. 

Much has been said about the injustice and cruel¬ 
ty involved in this procedure. 2 Most of the sympathy 
shown for the dead nobles or their descendants is 
rather misplaced. To begin with, the wife—or rather 
the wives—of a noble never suffered much, as at the 
time of marriage, every Muslim women is allowed 
to claim a consideration from her husband. In the 
case of rich officials this was always a substantial 
sum and in those days when these officials kept large 
harems every member thereof must have managed to 
secure her dues herself. The marriage portion was 
hers by the Muslim Law and no institute set up by the 
Mughal emperors could override it. Then there were 
the children of these nobles. The emperors were al¬ 
most always partial to the descendants of their 


1 Court Bulletin, 3-1-1704. 

2 Ovington, 197. 

Cf. Hawkins, 104, 105, 112; Terry, 326, 327; Bernier, 
5, 65, 164, 165, 212 ; Tavernier, 18 ; Mannuci, I, 205 ; Roe, 89; 
Pelsaert, 54, 55 ; Mandelso, 38 ; Ovington, 197. 
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officials whom they gave a generous start in life 


Those who declaim 



against the system of 


zabti should carefully read the list of grandees under 
Akbar and his successors when they would find the 
sons and the relatives of Mansabdars figuring so 


largely in the 


Abdul Latif, writing early in the 


reign of Jahangir, tells us that Akbar cared for the 
children of the dead Mansabdars and brought them 

under his own protection 


1 




The trouble is that we do not possess evidence 
enough to assess the injustice, if any, done in this 
system to the descendants of a noble. But was any 

injustice involved at all ? On what does the 
of a descendant of a dead person to his property 

Simply on the laws prevailing in the state. 
If these laws definitely limit the right of certain classes 
of people to their property to their lives alone, no one 
has a right to complain when he does not get what he 
never expected to possess. The persons concerned 
must have planned their lives fully knowing the exist¬ 
ing laws effecting them, their property and their 

descendants. 

Several cases recorded in the reign of Aurangzeb 
throw a welcome light on the process of zabti. On 
December 6,1665, it was ordered that after settling 

the claims of the State whatever be left out of 

escheated property of 
descendants. 2 When Shaista Khan died, the govern¬ 
ment agent sent to take charge of his property gave 
away Rs. 8,000 in charity probably according to the 



his 


1 Travels , 17. 

J Court bulletin, 6-12-65. 
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last wishes of Shaista Khan. He was thereup 


degraded 


July 2, 1694. 1 In 1702 Luttaf Ullah 


Khan died. He owed 


State 


His 


elephants and horses were taken possession of by the 
State and the rest of his property was given to his 
son on October 7, 1702. 2 On November 11, 1694, 
the emperor bestowed the jagir of the late Janbar 
Khan on his descendants. 3 

But the Mughals seem to have been more than 
generous to their Mansabdars. Some of them at 
least received a pension on retirement. Muhammad 
Yar Khan, Governor of Delhi, resigned early in 1702 
and on Marh 3, 1702 he was given a pension of Rs. 
3,000 a year. 4 Soon after the Diwan of Delhi as well 
retired and on November, 1702 was given a pension 
of Rs. 2,000 a year. 5 Arz Khan was the Fojdar and 
commander of the garrison at Ranthanbore. He was 
summoned to the court on his retirement. He was 
too old to undertake the arduous journey to the 
imperial court. He had been a 5ooer. Rs. 4,000 a 
year were settled on him as his pension. 6 An old 
man applied for permission to retire as he could not, 
on account of his infirmities, discharge his duties. 
The permission to retire was withheld pending his 
attendance at court. He came. Aurangzeb satisfied 
himself that he was too old to continue usefully as a 
Mansabdar (iooer) and on September 23, 1703 he 


1 Court 'Bulletin , 2-7-1694 

2 Ibid, 7-10-1702. 


55 


55 


55 


55 


II-II-94. 

3 - 3 - 1702 . 

2-11-1702. 

28-12-1703. 


4 

5 

6 
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given a Jagir of 


Aqil Khan 


from another source, was given a pension of 


retirement. 1 2 3 4 5 Tarbiat Khan 


joooer. 


ned his Mansab and was granted a pension of 


October 


1666 


Two Mansabdars 


from Kashmir were given similar grants 


666 


Mirza Beg, a 25oer, was given the revenue 


of 


village worth Rs 


August 24, 168 


favoured with a grant of 


on 


7, 1701 


Mir Qutub-ud 


a 4ooer, 
1694. A 


was given Rs. 2,000 a year on June 24, 1694. 
Mansabdar of 200, a little later, was very fortunate 
on retirement he was given a pension of Rs. 2,00c 


June 28, 1694 


Pensions to the widows and 


the children of a deceased Mansabdar are referred 


in 


order of Aurangzeb 


the Kalimat 


The 


Ahkatn- i-Alamg, 


mentions a pension granted 


daughter of a dead Mansabdar 
are also worth quoting. 


Bernier 


remarks 


cc 


The 


often not even descendants 


of Omrahs, because, the King being heir of all their 
possessions, no family can long maintain its distinc¬ 
tion, but, after the Omrah’s death, is soon extinguish- 

7 ■ 7 

ed, and the sons, or at least the grandsons, reduced 
generally we might almost say, to beggary, and com¬ 
pelled to enlist as mere troopers in the cavalry of some 
Omrah. The King, however, usually bestows a small 
pension on the widow, and often on the family, 


1 Court Bulletin 23-9-1703. 

2 Kalimat, 167. 

3 Court Bulletins of the dates mentioned in the text. 

4 Kalimat, 91. 

5 Ahkam, 16(a). 
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and if the Omrah’s life be sufficiently prolonged, he 
may obtain the advancement of his children by royal 
favour, particularly if their persons be well formed, 
and their complexions sufficiently fair to enable them 
to pass for genuine Mogols.” 1 

These Mansabdars led magnificent lives, 
governor or Umaras of this place when they go to a 
garden or court, or another place, have an escort of 


The 


mounted and 40 to 50 foot soldiers 


Some 


ride while others 


carried in palankeens 


The magnates of the country keep great state/ 2 
Daud Khan, Manucci tells us, spent Rs. 25,000 a year 
on his pet birds alone. 3 

Bernier tells us : 

• • ■ •• •• 1 • • • • 

“They maintain the splendour of the court, and 
are never seen out-of-doors but in the most superb 
apparel; mounted sometimes on an elephant, some¬ 
times on horse-back, and not unfrequently in a Paleky 
attended by many of their cavalry, and by a large body 
of servants on foot, who take their station in front, 
and at either side, of their lord, not only to clear the 
way, but to flap the files and brush off the dust with 
tails of peacocks ; to carry the picquedent or spittoon, 
water to allay the Omrah’s thirst, and sometimes ac¬ 
count books, and other papers.” 4 

Pelsaert’s account is very interesting. 

‘Their mahals are adorned internally with lasci¬ 
vious sensuality, wanton and reckless festivity, super- 


1 Bernier, 211. 

2 De Jongh, 27. 

3 Manucci, IV, 255; Thevenot, 44. 

^Bernier, 21. 
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fluous pomp, inflated pride, and ornamental 
daintiness. 

‘I shall now speak of the houses which are built 



apartments, but there is not much in the way of an 
upper story except a flat roof, on which to enjoy the 
evening air. There are usually gardens and tanks 
inside the house; and in the hot weather the tanks 
are filled daily with fresh water, drawn by oxen from 
wells. The water is drawn, or sometimes raised by a 
wheel, in such quantity that it flows through a leaden 
pipe and rises like a recreation unknown in our cold 
country. These houses last for a few years only, 
because the walls are built with mud instead of 
mortar, but the white plaster of the walls is very 
noteworthy, and far superior to anything in our 
country. They use unslaked lime, which is mixed 
with milk, gum, and sugar into a thin paste. When 
the walls have been plastered with lime, they apply 
this paste, rubbing it with well-designed trowels 
until it is smooth ; then they polish it steadily with 
agates, perhaps for a whole day, until it is dry and 
hard, and shines like alabaster, or can even be used 
as a looking-glass. 

‘They have no furniture of the kind we delight in, 
such as tables, stocks, benches, cupboards, bedsteads, 
etc.; but their cots, or sleeping places, and other 
furniture of kinds unknown in our country, are 


lavishly ornamented with gold or silver, and they use 
more gold and silver in serving food than we do, 
though nearly all of it is used in the mahal, and is 
seen by scarcely anybody except women. Outside 
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the mahal, there is only the diwan-khana, or sitting- 
place, which is spread with handsome carpets, and 
kept very clean and neat. Here the lord takes his 
seat in the morning to attend to his business, what¬ 
ever it is, and here all his subordinates come to 
salam him.’ 1 

Muhammad Arif Qandahari describes a lunch 
to which one of Akbar’s officers invited the emperor. 
The ceremony observed, the dishes served, the 
carpets and curtains displayed, wdre all the last thing 
in magnificence. 2 Islam Khan, a Governor of Bengal 
under Jahangir, is said to have spent Rs. 100,000 a 
year on dancing girls alone. 3 Bernier thus described 
a good house. ‘The interior of a good house has the 
whole floor covered with a cotton mattress from four 
inches in thickness over which a fine white cloth is 
spread during the summer, a silk carpet in the winter. 
At the most conspicuous side of the chamber are one 
or two mattresses with fine covering quilted in the 
form of flowers and ornamented with delicate silk 
embroidery, interspersed with gold and silver. Each 
mattress has a large cushion of brocade to lean upon 
and there are other cushions placed round the room 

covered with brocade, velvet, or flowered satin.. 

The sides of the room are full of niches, cut in a 
variety of shapes, in which are seen procelain vases and 
flowers. The ceiling is gilt and painted.’ 4 Asaf Khan 

gave a dinner in honour of Shah Jahan. Special seats 

•• 

1 Pelsaert, 66. 

2 Muhammad Arif Qandahari, pp. 216 to 226. 

3 Subh Sadiq, 1980a. 

4 Bernier, 248. 
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with gold and silver embroidery were provided for. 
In the four corners of the room were stands support¬ 
ing gold vessels. Sweet perfumes were being burnt 
in silver scent burners. At the entrance was a water 


fountain. It threw scented water in a silver tub which 

*" • « • • # • 

remained half full and provided water for washing the 
feet and the hands of the guests. There were two 


seats of gold cloth, the rest of silver. 


The dinner 


lasted four hours. At the end Asaf Khan presented 
three gold vessels full of precious stones worth seven 
hundred thousand rupees. 1 Mandelslo thus bears 
witness to their splendour, ‘There is no king in 
Europe that has so noble a court as the governor of 
Gujarat, not any that appears in public with greater 
magnificence.’ 2 

The Mughal officials were not supposed to pay 
any ordinary taxes. They owned no landed property 
for which they could be asked to pay the land revenue. 
The land belonged to the cultivators. No income 
tax as such seems to have been levied on them. But 


if by tax we mean compulsory payments made to the 
state, the officials paid a very large amount of money. 
Irvine has described some of the payments made by 
the officials out of their salaries. 3 The Mughals seem 
to have followed the present custom with regard to 
the payment of the Income Tax and sometimes deduc¬ 
ted the taxes out of the salaries of their public servants. 
In the shape of ‘fraction of two dams’ ‘expenses of 
minting’ ‘days of moon’s rise,’ and the ‘maintenance 


1 Manrique, II, 213 to 219. 

2 Mandelslo, 48. 

3 Irvine. 

6 
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expenses for imperial stables’ 

the public 

servants 

parted with their salaries as follows: 




from 

to 

1. 

Two dams (an income 


9 


tax) .. 

5 % 

!0% 

2. 

Minting charges 

1 h% 

I|% 

3 - 

4 - 

Days of moon’s rise 
Imperial stables (from 

3 • 3 % 

3 • 3 % 


those above 4ooer) 




The Jagirdars however usually paid these taxes 
after realizing their income from their Jagirs. This 
sometimes created difficulties. On July 18, 1702 we 
find the emperor ordering the Bakhshis to deduct 
the last tax from the Jagirs outright 1 i.e., to decrease 
the Jagirs of the Mansabdars by the amount of the 
tax. This seems to have been applicable to the 


Mansabdars below 


On June 


was given that Mansabdars of 


1703 an order 
and above be 


ordered 


keep agents 


the court who should be 


responsible for the payment of the fodder tax. 2 

A rather curious custom existed with regard to 
tips. When the emperor was very much pleased with 
any Mansabdar or when a Mansabdar was appointed 
to a high office, it was customary to send a dish from 
the imperial table to him. This ‘gracious pleasure’ of 
the emperor cost the recipient about Rs. 100 which he 
had to pay to the messenger who brought the dish. 
The tip received was credited to the imperial treasury; 
sometimes if the emperor was pleased he allowed 


1 Court Bulletin, 18-7-1702. 

2 Ibid, 17-6-1703. 
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the messenger to retain the whole or a part thereof. 
Sometimes the tips were returned to their givers. 1 

remitted the bridle money which every 
public servant had to pay when he was given a horse 
or an elephant as a present. 2 

Apart from these taxes the public servants had to 
make valuable presents to the emperor. An imperial 

of 

On the 



audience always involved the 

some thing that would interest the emperor 

New Year's Days and the Birth Days of the emperor 

servant present in the court had to 

Of course the 

Gifts from the 


every 



make a present to the emperor 

emperor also never forgot them, 
royal treasury were often sent on auspicious occasions 

to all public servants. 

There were standing office orders regulating the 
procedure in the offices. All heads of department 
were required to be present in their office till midday 
whereas their subordinates had 
the afternoon. 3 


attend office till 

• • • • 

As now, sometimes officials would 


like to transact their business at their own homes 

This was strictly forbidden. 4 

The Mansabdar system was a method of organ! 


2ing the royal military forces as well. Of course, as 
we have already seen, it originated in the imperial 
need to define the number of men every military officer 
was to keep. Within eight years this broke down and 
a divergence appeared in the personal numerical rank 

1 Court 'Bulletins , 2-7-1702, 23-7-1702, 5-2-1703, 27-5-66. 

2 Memoirs , I, 40. 

3 Court Bulletin, 23-3-1702. 

4 Ibid, 6-9-1681. 
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of a Mafisabdar and the number of soldiers he led to 
the field. This divergence at last compelled Akbar 
in his forty-second year to create grades in the same 
rank according to the number of soldiers an officer 

1 The word Swar was not a 


actually commanded 


technical term 


simply described a fact 


A Panj 


Hazari Hazar Swar did not imply two separate offices 
of a Mansabdar. It simply implied that the official 
was paid the salary of a 5oooer and was expected to 
bring into the field one. thousand soldiers. How long 
this continued we do not know. Akbar seems to 


have enforced his own regular 


and insisted by 


means of branding of horses and descriptive rolls of 
men that the public servants actually maintained the 
contingent they were supposed to lead and were paid 
for from the treasury. Moreland has suggested that 
during the general laxity in administration on Jahan¬ 
gir’s accession these rules came to be violated and the 


public servants did r 
they were paid for 
reign however do n 


keep the number of horses 

accounts of Jahangir’s 


The 


bear this out entirely. 


Of 


course we have the suggestive fact that when on the 
submission of Rana Amar Singh, the mansab of 


and 5000 horses 


conferred on Karn 


that stipulated was that the Rana should keep at the 
imperial court a contingent of 1500 horses. 3 We have 
to remember, however, that the position of the Rana 


of Udaip 


peculiar 


of 


the Rajas of 


1 


Akbar Nama, III, 671. 

2 J.R.A.S., October, 1936. 


3 Cf. Vir Vtnod for Jahangir’s Farman conferring on Karn 
the rank mentioned above. 
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Hindustan he refused to advance his fortune by serv¬ 
ing on the staff of the Mughal emperor, The rank 
conferred on him simply represented a ‘book ac¬ 
count/ He submitted to the Mughal emperor. So his 
territory in theory became imperial. It was given 
back to him by creating him a Jagirdar of these very 
districts of his own. The contingent of 1500 horses 
had to be maintained by him out of his own revenue. 
So the fact that Karn, though a Panch Hazari with 
5000 soldiers, was to lead only 1500 horses need not 
have much significance. There are other cases as 
well where we have Mansabdars almost maintaining 
just the number for which they were paid. We can 
only say that some laxity did set in during his 



In the reign of Shah Jahan salaries of personal 
ranks and those given on behalf of soldiers maintained 
were lessened by 25 



This seems 


have been 


done 


the eleventh 


of his reign. We have 


table of salaries dated April 


638 preserved 


Dastur-ul-A.mal Todar Mai and the 



-21- 


Kar Dam . 1 Further he issued general regulations for 
the purpose of legalizing the departure between the 
Swar rank of an officer and his command. It was 
decided that if a Mansabdar had his Jagir in the same 
province he was to bring 1 /3 of his nominal command 
(Swar) to the muster, otherwise one fourth. To the 
expeditions sent outside India only one 
number of soldiers indicated by the Swar rank were 


fifth of the 


1 Farhang, 21a to 23 b. 


A comparison of the 
that the decrease was much larger. See 


Table of Salaries proves however 
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to be brought to the field. 1 

Under Aurangzeb this regulation seems to have 
been continued. Aurangzeb generally required his 
officers to get one fifth the number of the Swars 
indicated by their Swar ranks branded. 2 Some Man- 
sabdars however were asked to bring one fourth the 
number of their Swar rank. 3 But this only indicated 
the lowermost limits of the scale. We have for ex- 

ung 

bringing into the field a contingent of 3426 horses and 
3250 foot on November 20, 1702. 4 An humbler 
public servant holding the rank of 50oer and 500 
horses had a contingent of zoo horses and 300 foot. 5 
Tarbiat Khan led a contingent of horses where the 
total number of soldiers indicated by the Swar rank 
was 12850. According to the above he should have 
led 2570 horses, whereas we find him leading 4069 
soldiers. 6 

The trouble was that the Mughal State, in order 
not to be defrauded without putting the Mansabdars 
to a too great inconvenience, adopted various methods 
of covering some of its institutional fictions. A man 
may be asked to have 5 00 Swars ready but be actually 
paid for them anything from a month’s to a full year’s 
salary. 7 Under such varying conditions by a rather 
complicated system of accounting the Mughal em- 

1 Mirat-i-Ahmadi , I, 228, 229. 

2 Court Bulletins, 26-12-76, 6-5-1702. 

3 Ibid, 31-3-67, 17-4-95. 

4 Court Bulletin, 20-9-1702. 

5 Ibid, 17-6-1704. 

6 Ibid, 6-7-1704. 


ample Firoz J 


, a Haft Hazari (yoooer 7000 horses) 
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peror must have secured that they paid only for the 
number of soldiers actually led by their public ser¬ 
vants. They were too clever to suffer such a fraud as 


pay a public servant for 1000 horses whereas he was 


pected to bring into the field only 


They must 


have secured that they paid no more than the salary 
due for the maximum the leader was expected to 

above a very 



the field 


As 



easy method of securing it was by paying the officers 
for a shorter number of months than iz. 


But there is reason to believe that the Mughal 
emperor paid for the actual number of soldiers a Man- 
sabdar got branded. An imperial order issued on 
August 31, 1703 laid down that the Mansabdars 
should have their horses branded and receive from 


the 



Dagh Nama. 
would grant a 
i.e., according 


in charge of these operations the 
This was to be sent to the emperor who 

according to the Dagh Nama 1 
the number of horses the Mansab- 



dar had got branded. If this represents general 


practices of the period, it is clear that the Mughal 
emperors only paid for the horses that the Mansabdar 


got branded. 

Under Aurangzeb branding of horses came to 
be very much in discount. On August 19* *694 an 
order was issued that all Rajput Chiefs holding the 
rank of a 2oooer or above need not have their horses 

• H ■ 


1 Court Bulletin, 31-8-1703. . , ^ f 

Earlier on June 26, 1703 when the Supeimtendent.of 

Branding had reported about the shortage of men in Bihar, 
orders were given to realize the excess money paid to the Man¬ 
sabdars. 
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branded. 1 Later on all Mughal officials were excused 
Dagh if their ranks were above 3000. 2 In the south 
under the constant warfare to which the Mansabdars 
were subjected it seemed most of the higher public 
servants also got themselves excused from branding 
their horses. 3 

The army that the Mansabdars made available 
for imperial service was a heterogeneous collection. 
It represented a grouping together of isolated units 
rather than a well organized fighting machine. In 
1637 there were 8000 Mansabdars and 185000 horse¬ 
men ready for service entertained by Shah Jahan. 4 
Now the 18 5 000 horsemen owed allegiance to their 
own individual commanders and may have all been 
differently organized. When a military expedition was 
sent, its members of course acknowledged the officer 
appointed as a commander-in-chief as their leader but 

cohesion among the 
various leaders. Personal jealousies, mutual bicker¬ 
ing, difficulties about nice points of precedence many 
a time created, and added to, the difficulties of the 
Mughals. Under such conditions no team work 
could be expected. We find this illustrated in the 
Mughal expeditions sent to various parts of Bengal 
under Jahangir and in the armies sent across the 
frontier to conquer Qandahar, Balkh, and Badakh- 
shan. 5 Every commander wanted to distinguish 

1 Court bulletin, 19-8-1694. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The Court Bulletins are full of such orders. 

* * * * * • • • • • • • • * • 

4 Bads hah Nam a, II, 715. 

6 Cf. Baharistan-i-Gbaibi and Lataif-ul-Akhahar for the quar¬ 
rels that disfigured the conduct of Mughal expedition to 
Qandahar and the expeditions in Bengal. 


there was always a want of 
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himself rather than make the expeditions successful. 

The numbers the Mughal emperor could bring 
into the field or did actually bring cannot be definitely 
ascertained. If the figures of Akbar’s reign as given 
in the Ain are to be our guide 138 living Mansabdars 
of 500 and above in about 1590 could have been 
asked to bring into the field a force of 2,03,850 horses. 

The amount spent by the Mughal Emperor in 
maintaining their public services cannot be 
estimated. Here we have to remember that Jagirs 
and the cash salaries granted to Mansabdars were not 
payment for the salaries of the public servants alone. 
The Mansabdars were paid for their military contin- 
gents as well. Taking the rates of salaries in Akbar’s 
time when the Ain was compiled Akbar’s 

servants cost the State Rs. 15,953,950 a year. 

The nature of the Mansabdar organization has 
often been misunderstood. Contemporary European 
observers discovered in the Jagirs a superficial re¬ 
semblance to the feudal organization of government in 
Europe and handed down the tradition that the Man¬ 
sabdars were great feudal nobles. As we have already 



seen Mansabdars were nothing of the kind 


They 


had no rights in the land except to collect the land 
revenue due to the State in lieu of their salaries fixed 
in cash. Their Jagirs imposed on 


them 


other 


duties and were 



changed. As we have 
seen above a very large number of public servants 
received salaries in cash. Whatever the origin, in 
its later stages a Mansab by itself did not involve any 
military duties. It was only when a public servant 
was specifically asked to maintain and was paid for a 


7 
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number of men 


he became a military 


leader. Otherwise he was a public servant paid so 


much a month in the terms of his 


Whereas 


feudalism created a hereditary class based on the 
accident of an ancestor having rendered some notable 
service to the monarchy, the Mughal Mansabdar was 
a public servant paid for his own actual worth to the 
state rather than that of some far off ancestor of his. 
Most of the criticism of the system is based on this 
false analogy. 

It is customary to speak of the Mughal nobles. 


That again 


due 


only to the term first made 


familiar by contemporary European writers but also 
to the wrong translation of the technical terms, Amir 
and Amir-i-Azam. The European writers were 
familiar with their own customs where a nobility of 
birth was utilized in the service of the State in con¬ 
temporary Europe. Though Bernier clearly brings 
out the difference, he was more concerned with 
tracing the origins of these Mughal public servants 
than describing the system that prevailed there. 
Though the European writers sometimes described 
them as nobles some of them do bring out the 
distinction between Mughal public servants and 
European nobles of the time. 

This apparent abuse of the term noble was 
magnified when Persian texts came to be translated. 
Public servants in general were divided into three 

The 


Mansabdars, Amirs, and Umrai Kabir 


last two classes came to be comprehended in the term 
nobles and were thus translated. It 


is a correct 


literary translation but it mars the technical sense 
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involved in the two terms. If we used the modern 
terminology and called the three divisions as a Sub¬ 
ordinate Service, a Provincial Service, and an Imperial 
Service we would be conveying the contents of these 
terms better. In no sense did they form a nobility. 
As well call the Indian Civil Servants nobles! The 
Mughal system was averse to creating any distinctions 
by birth, As genius could not be ordinarily handed 
down by father to son, the Mughal emperors refused 
to go out of their way and recognise any rights of 
the sons to positions in the public services on account 
of the services of their fathers and relatives. Herein, 


if they departed from the contemporary European and 
Asiatic standards, they came very near modern 

methods of recruitment of the services. If there were 

• • • — •• • • ••• 

no public competitive examinations, the way was 


open to talent to cat ch the emperor’s eye and find 

an opportunity to serve the State. 

Much of the criticism of the Mughal Public 

Services were inspired by wrong analogies. Some of 
the charges levelled against the system can as well be 
levelled against the organization of* most public 


services 


the world today 


That it was not here 


ditary, as Bernier lamented, was an advantage rather 
than a shortcoming. That the State levied a death 
duty which might sometimes amount to the con¬ 
fiscation of the entire estate of a Mansabdar meant 
redistribution of wealth. It has yet to be proved by 
definite examples that the descendants of any Mansab¬ 
dar were actually left in want as the result of the 
operation of the system of Zabti. We have already 
seen that under Akbar the surplus of the estate after 
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realizing the State due was handed over to the suc- 

repeated 

these orders. Those who lament that the Zabti made 


cess or s of the bereaved 



Jahangir 


it impossible for a strong nobility (?) to arise seem 
to be overlooking several important factors. A 
nobility of birth is never an unmixed blessing and it 
has yet to be proved that it would have ensured 
better results in India than it did elsewhere. Further, 
as it was, the disintegration of the Mughal Empire 


was partially due 


overmighty public servants. 


Is it contended that had they been stronger they 
would have proved more useful (to themselves or the 

Mughal Empire ?) 

It will have however to be admitted that the 

^ • • 

Mughal public servants were paid inordinately high 
salaries for a country where living was so cheap. 
Most of their allowances however were usually spent 
in the country. Whatever the land of their origin, 
the public servants made India their home. The 
example of the emperor made them live in a style 
which usually made them run into debt. • Most of 
their money was spent on their huge harems in which 
they delighted. Yet many of them were keen stu¬ 
dents and patronized all sorts of studies. We have 


Bernier’s employer who even in camp could not do 
without his study of Greek Philosophy. There was 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khana whose patronage of men 
of learning gives him a unique place among public 
servants, ancient and modern. There were others 


under whose wings painting, music, dancing, archi¬ 
tecture and other arts found a shelter. They encour¬ 
aged trade and industry. If an imported article 
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caught their fancy, it was always their desire to have 
it matched here in India, Their demands kept the 
royal workshops in various parts of the country work 
overtime. They loved hunting and open sports of 


kinds 


It 


true that if they had spent less 


their harems, if they had been given less 


useless 



pomp and show they might have stopped the rot that 
set in the Mughal empire. 

In the later stages several new evils 
in the system. Akbar had made several experiments 
in appointing joint holders of a single office. As his 
biographer tells us the experiment was meant for 
providing a man on the spot if the governor happened 
to be called to the court or fell ill. Under Aurangzeb 
however joint commands of expeditions were used for 
the purpose of making the colleagues spy on each 
other. This sapped all sense of responsibility among 
them. 

offices which was favoured 


Worse than this, was the system of multipl 



Shah J ah: 


and 


Aurangzeb. To begin with, the princes, but later on 
others in high favour, were appointed to hold at one 
and the same time a plurality of offices. Of course 
they could hold some of them by appointing deputies, 
Now this blocked the path of advancement to real 

talent. When an officer was appointed to hold more 
than one office he appointed as his deputies his own 
men rather than promote men of ability from among 
other public servants. 


latives were 


Sons, brothers 


illy appointed to 


other 



the 


routine duties of some of the minor offices which 
might have been thus combined. Even the initiative 
of these deputies was not given much chance, As 
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the substantive holder o£ the office alone was res¬ 
ponsible to the emperor they had to depend on him 
for orders on every major issue rising in administra¬ 
tion. 
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THE GATHAS OF ZARATHUSTRA: 

YASNA HA 29 

By Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. 

In the whole of the Avestan literature the place 
occupied by the Gathas is unique. That they are, in 
the main, the dicta prophetae of Zarathustra, and, 
admittedly, the oldest literary monument of the 
Iranian people marks them out as the most important 
texts of the Zoroastrian religion. A study of these 
texts is therefore rightly considered indispensable for 
a student of the Avesta and of comparative Religion. 
It is none the less so for that of the Veda and of 
Linguistics owing, as is well known, to the striking 
affinities between the Gathic dialect and the Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

And yet it is sadly true that notwithstanding the 
rapid strides which have been made in the knowledge 
of Indo-Iranian philology and culture since the time 
when the Avesta first became the subject of scientific 
study and research on modern lines, the task of 
interpreting the Gathas has still remained baffling 
to the Avestan scholar. Fresh attempts, therefore, 
are permissible. In the following, I have adhered, 
as far as possible, to the principles of Gathic inter¬ 
pretation as enunciated by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala 1 

1 Proceedings, The Fifth Oriental Indian Conference, Lahore, 
1930, Vol. I, pp. 199E 
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in a paper read at the Fifth Indian Oriental Confer¬ 
ence, held at Lahore. Previous translations have 
been carefully studied and their results utilized, with 
due recognition, wherever necessary. 

Geldner’s text 1 as a basis, and bearing in mind the 
Ur text as fixed by Andreas-Wackernagel , 2 I have 
attempted to reconstruct the Gathic verses so that the 
metrical requirements have been met and ‘a tendency 
to introduce prothetic and other vowels, to amplify 
simple vowels into diphthongs and even introduce 
wholly needless and redundant vowels in the middle 

i 

of words ’ 3 has been detected and done away with. 
In point of interpretation, though the modem philolo¬ 
gical methods are adopted, I have always remembered 

that the Gathas represent, in most parts, the inspired 

% 

words of a spiritual teacher, of a Poet-Prophet. No 
prejudice, moreover, is entertained against the tradi¬ 
tional Pab/avi interpretations 4 whose value, so far as 
the Gathas are concerned, is, however, considerably 
limited . 5 Both in the transliteration and the transla¬ 
tion, hypermetrical and otherwise unnecessary letters 

1 Avesta, the Sacred Books of the Parses , edited by Karl. F. 
Geldner, Stuttgart, 1896, Part I. 

^ Naebricbtea von der Gesellscbaft der Wissensebaften Got- 


NGWGX Phil. Hist. Klasse 

and 


enunciation 


of the method of Andreas-Wackernagel, see Taraporewala, ibid., 
pp. 2oof. 

3 Taraporewala, ibid., p. 203. 

4 For these, I have solely depended on Bartholomae’s 
Altiranisches Wdrterbuch (A W.), Strassburg, 1904, and Mill’s 
Gathas , Leipsic, 1894. 

6 For a correct appreciation of the value of the Pahlayi 
interpretations, see Geldner, Grundnss der Iraniscben Pbilologie 

(G 1 P), II, §§ 42 $, PP- 46ft 
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or words have been indicated by [ ], and those 
claiming insertion on grammatical or other grounds 
are bracketed ( ). Numbers and punctuations are 

used in the transliterated text so as to facilitate the 

• ^ • • 


understanding of the translation 
have been fully explained in the 


All the 



To come to Yasna Ha 1 29, the subject-matter of 
the present study. 

The Gathas are said to be five and each one of 
these has its own name derived from the opening 


word. 2 The first one is called Ahunavaitl because, in 
its original form, the Ahuna- Vairya 3 prayer formed its 
opening verse. The present arrangement, based on 

incongruous. An¬ 
other incongruity in the present order of the Ahuna¬ 
vaitl 4 is, as already pointed out by Mills, 5 that Yasna 
Ha 29, usually put second, ought, in the fitness of 
things, to occupy the first place, while Ha 28 should 
come second. This is clearly borne out by the 

contents of both the Has. In Ha 29 it is allegorically 
reported that the ‘soul of the cow/ personifying 
‘Mother-Earth/ approaches Ahura Mazda and com¬ 
plains of the terrible outrages committed on her by 


tradition, is, therefore, slightly 


the evil-doers and the unbelievers. Thereupon, on 


1 Ha, Haiti —‘Chapter.’ 

2 For details, see Poure Davoud, The Gathas of Zarathushtra, 
Bombay, 1927, Introduction (Eng. translation by D. J. Irani), 

pp. 4 if. 


3 According to the traditional arrangement, Y. 27, 13. 

4 Ys. 28-34. 


8 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI, p. 4. 
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the suggestion of Vohu Manah, Zarathustra is ap¬ 
pointed as the Protector by the Wise Lord. As, 
therefore, Ha 29 deals symbolically with the prepara¬ 
tions in heaven for Zarathustra’s mission before he 
attained the full status of Prophet, it should naturally 
precede Ha 28 in which Zarathustra already appears 
upon earth and begins his work as Saviour. 

Every stanza ( vacastasti -) of the Gatha AhunavaitI 
consists of three lines ( ajsman -) each having two 
padas and 16 syllables. The caesura occurs at the 
end of the seventh syllable; e.g.: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 _8 9 19 11 12 1314 15 16 

at-ca gaus urva raostd | ye anaesam xsanmene rddem || 

Y. 29, 9 ab. 

This scheme of versification reminds one of the 

• • • • 

Anustubh metre of the Vedas. The only difference is 
that the latter has two lines, each of the two padas 
regularly consisting of 8 syllables. That is to say, 
each verse of the AhunavaitI is in length equal to one 
anustubh verse and a half, or to two gayatri verses. 
It is safe to contend, therefore, that both the Gathic 

and the Vedic metres are of the same Indo-Iranian 

• • • • 

type and have their origin in an earlier Indo-European 

tradition. 1 

• • •• 
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(d) ramo 



his ay a 18 darns 19 [ca] 
moi 24 vasta 25 xsma/ 26 an 1 



^;i29 


(/) afta 28 [moi] 
Translation : 


vohu 31 vastr(i)y 


To-you 1 the Soul 3 of-the-Cow 2 complained 4 : 
‘For-whom 5 did-you-fashion 7 me 6 ? Who 8 created 10 
me 9 ? Passion* 3 and 15 violence 14 , blood-thirstiness 16 , 

outrage 19 and 22 force 21 oppress 11,18 me 12 . Not 23 for- 

there) a shepherd 25 other 27 than-you 26 . 


me 


24 



32 > 


Procure 30 , therefore 28 , good 31 things-of-pasturage 

Notes 1 : 

» • • » if 

The Ha seems to open rather abruptly, which 
strengthens the theory that the Gathas were originally 
interspersed by sections of prose pieces. So also 

1 The main abbreviations used in the notes are explained 


below : 


Bartholomae, Chr. 


Arische Forschungen, 1-3; Halle, 
1879 C^F-)- 

Die Gathd’s des Avesta, Strass- 
burg, 1905 ( GA.). 

Bharucha, E. S. D. .. A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian 

Religion and Customs , 2nd Edi- 


Smith, Maria W 
Dhalla, M. N. 


« • 


Geldner 


• • 


Grassmann 

Neisser 

Moultan 


• • 


Meillet 


tion, Bombay, 1903 ( SZRC .). 

Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas , 
etc., Philadel., 1929 {Studies). 

Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 
1914 {ZT.). 

Vedische Studien (Vst.). 

Glossar-Rigveda (Gloss.). 

Wortorhuch des Rigveda (WR.). 

„ yum „ 

Early Zoroastrianism , London, 
1913 (EZ). 

Trots Conferences sur les Gdtha de 
V Avesta , Paris, 1925 




Other abbreviations are those commonly known, and 
in Bartholomae’s AW. 
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Smith, Studies , p. 66 . Cf. the beginning of the Ha 28. 
For the discussion of the theory, see Geldner GIP ., II, 
p. 29; Bartholomae, GA. y IV-V; Meillet, Trot Conj ., 
pp. 39-52. 

(a) xsmaibyd —Ved. yusmdbhyam. The use of 

pi. here is enigmatic. Smith’s 

► 

§ 5 2) that the ‘aspects’ may have been mentioned in a 
preceding prose passage, now lost, may be accepted. 

A* 

Cf. Y. 29, 10 ab ; 32, 2 and 3 ; 34, 7 ; 43, node; 43, 
13 ; and 44,17 be. 

urva —lit. ‘soul of cow.’ For various inter¬ 
pretations, see Dhalla, ZT., p. 44 and footnotes thereto. 

(M M V., p. 294), ‘in accord with the 
idea that the Gathas are spiritual, not agricultural,’ 

translates this as ‘Soul of Mother-Earth.’ Bharucha 

• • • - . * # • - “ - • 

(SZRC. , p. 48) sees in grns urva the personification of 

«» 

the whole living world. Compare with this" the Hindu 
belief that the cow represents the earth • SB. II, 2, 1, 
21 ; XII, 9, 2, 11. Hertel (AO. y V, p. 50) : ‘Lebens- 
licht.’ For the details of the part played by Gms 
Urvan, see Gray : The Foundations of the Iranian 

. 79-82. 





geus 


■Ved. 


gos, gen. sg. of go-cow. 


The 


etymology of urva is not clear; it may be from Ar. 
*{s)ruuan-. Jackson (GIP., II, p. 



derives urva 


homy/var-to choose’: this is, in Bartholomae’s 
opinion (A W. col. 1451), wrong; so also WZKM. 

% 



However, Casartelli accepts Jackson’s deriva¬ 
tion (see his paper in A Volutne of Oriental Studies 
(pp. 127b) presented to E. G. Brown, 

1922). Phi. rupan , MP. ravan, Skt. Tr. atm a. 

■impf. mid. 3 sg., \Jgar0%- ‘to complain,’ 
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Ved. 'yjgarh- ‘to complain, to rebuke’ ; West Osset. 
Y aryun ‘to groan.’ Cf. MP. gila ‘complain.’ 

(b) %mr%dum —Geldner’s text has %n>aro%dum 
which reading has been respected by Smith, Bartho- 
lomae and Reichelt; the last-named scholar has, 
however, recognised -0- to be anaptytic ( AE ., §151). 
That this -0- is hypermetrical will be easily admitted; 
see MS. K 3 7. Further, cf. Andreas-Wackernagel’s 

reconstruction ftvur^hvom : NGWG. 1913, pp. 370- 
371. The form is r-aor. mid. 2 pi. of yfftwaros- 
‘to cut, carve, fashion, give a shape to.’ Etymology 
of this root is hardly traceable. Phi. Tr. britan (of 
Y. 29; 57; V. 3, 7). Cf. Ved. \Jtvaks- ‘to fashion, 
to carve.’ 

ka ma tasat (impf. 3 sg. \ftai- ‘to hew, chop, 
fashion, shape, form,’ Ved. \ftaks-) —‘who created 
me?’—thd question induces tala gdus (stanza 2 a), 
‘the Creator of Cow,’ to reply the first question: 
kahmai ma ftwar^dum, cf. Bartholomae, AF. 3, 23 ; 
Andreas-Wackernagel: NGWG. 1931, p. 319. 

(/) aesmo —(Pd. Hi- J 7 . K n ). The reading adop¬ 
ted in Geldner’s text and followed by Smith, Bartho¬ 
lomae and Reichelt in their respective treatments is 
aesdtno. The hypermetrical -s- needs hardly any 
comment. The form is nom. sg. meaning ‘anger, 
passion, wrath, fury,’ from \faes —‘to move oneself 
quickly,’ Ved. \Jis-. MP. xism, xasm (cf. Hubsch- 
mann: PS. 142) ‘anger’ ; cf. Gk. oima (BB. 4, 334; 
KZ. 29, 83; 30, 296); Lat. Ira, » Gk. oisiros ‘mad desire, 
frenzy’ and Lith. aistra ‘passion, ardour’ are also 
quoted as cognates (Boisacq. Dictionnaire , p. 693 ; 
Walde, Worterbuch , pp. 392-3; Muller, Worterbuch , p. 
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162; Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch , i, 106-7. Phi. Tr. 
esm (cf. Hiibschmann, PS. 142); Skt. Tr. krodha - m., 
kopa- m., amarsa- m., kopalu- adj. 

ha^as. cd —neu. nom, sg. ‘violence, force’: Ved. 
sahas- neu. The substantive is formed from y'ha%- 
‘to lay hold of, to get possession of’; Ved. -\fsah-, 
Gk. skhes, isko 

id) Nos. 17 and 20 are superfluous on metrical 
grounds ; that a (17) before hisaya is unnecessary is 
further clear from the fact that the verbal preposition 
d (No. 11) stands already at the beginning of the 
sentence—which is its proper place; see, for instance 
Y. 31, 8 d; 31, 13/; cf. Andreas-Wackernagel ibid., 1931, 
pp. 317-318; and Geldner’s Footnote to his text: 
‘according to metre hi say a should be restored.’ It 
would therefore be more appropriate to dispense 
with a (No. 17) and cd (No. 20) than to propose the 
elimination of rdmo, declaring it to be an old gloss 
(Bartholomae, AW., col. 1528; Reichelt, AR., p. 
186; Smith, Studies, p. 66). 

ramo —mas. nom, sg. ‘cruelty, blood-thirstiness,’ 
occurs only twice in the Gathas: here and in Y. 
48, 7. Phi. Tr. arask (cf. Y. 48, 7) ‘envy’ ; Skt. Tr. 
irsyalu manusyah ; irsyaluh. Bartholomae (AW., col. 
1528) is not certain about the etymology of the word 
(cf. Geldner, KZ. 30, 531). Hertel (AO., V, p. 30), 
however, asserts that rama-, rma- belongs to rana- 
‘fighter,’ cf. Ved. rana- ‘battle.’ 

hisaya —perf. act. 3 sg. y/hay-, \/hd(y)- ‘to chain 
up, bind, fetter’; with a: ‘to oppress, to harass’: 
Ved. -\fso- (sydti ; sisaya ; sitah). On the Avestan base 
hay a- and the Vedic base sya-, see Bartholomae, IF., 

9 
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io, 197. Cf. MP. gusdyad ‘he opens.’ 

derss- —fem. nom. sg. ‘assault, outrage,’ from 

\Jdars- ‘to dare,’ Ved. y/dhrs-, cf. Ved. inf. adhrse. 
Phi. Tr. darritar ; Skt. Tr. darayita and explanation: 
yo me jhvavighatakam kurute. 

twis —(used only here) fem. nom. sg. ‘force, 
brutality,’ cf. tmsi ‘physical strength.’ Phi. Tr. 
tiff tar- -, Skt. Tr. stenah. Meillet (Journ. des Sav. 1902, 
388) sees in twiscd a graphic mutilation of Hay used 
(from tdyu- ‘thief’). But Bartholomae differs (A IF., 
col. 649). 

( f ) It is proposed—first by Andreas-Wackernagel 
(ibid., 1913, p. 371), then followed by Smith (Studies, 
p. 67)—that to suit the metrical requirements a%d be 
amended as at. This is, however, unnecessary. On 
the other hand we have to eliminate mot (No. 29) 
which has been mistakenly inserted under the in¬ 
fluence of the Pada (e). 

Cf. Vr. 15, 1 : ^vere^yatam. ca iha vohu vas- 

trya. 


sasta —r-aor. act. 2 pi. of y/sand- ‘to create, 
procure.’ Geldner (BB. 14, 28): y/sand- ‘to make’; 
Hertel (AO., V, p. 50): ‘to radiate,’ ‘beam’ (‘strahlen’). 


Stanza 2 : 

(a) ada 1 tasa 2 g^us 3 pamsa/ 4 

(b) asam 5 : kafta 6 tdi 7 gavoi 8 ratus 9 
(e) hya/ 10 him 11 data 12 xsayanto 13 

(d) hada 14 vastra 15 gaodayo 16 ftwaxso ? 17 

(e) kam 18 hoi 19 usta 20 ahursm 21 

(f) ys 22 dragvo.d[e]bis 23 aesfajmsm 24 


v 
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Translation \ 

Thereupon 1 the Creator 2 of-the-Cow 3 asked 4 
Righteousness 6 : How 6 (is it with) thy 7 (protecting-) 
judge 2 (?) for the-Cow 8 so-that 10 (You as her) posses¬ 
sors 43 shall-give 12 her 11 , along-with 14 pastures, 16 cattle¬ 
tending 16 care 17 ? Whom 18 would-You-want 20 for- 
her 19 (as) a Master 21 who 22 might-repel 25 Passion 24 
(etc.) together-with-the-wicked 23 ?” 

Notes : 

* • • 

(a) ada —Ved. ddha\ Phi. Tr. angah . 

tasa —nom. sg. ‘creator,’ from \'tas, cf. my 
note on tasat in stanza 1 (b). —There is no unanimity 
among the Avestan scholars, as yet, as regards the 
exact significance of gms tasan and gms urvan\ cf. Dhalla 
ZT. pp. 44f. Some interpret gms tasan as the personi¬ 
fication of the creative energy of Ahura Mazda 
Himself, that is to say, they identify gms tasan with 
Ahura Mazda (for references, see Jackson, GIP. II, 
633; Moultan, EZ. p. 347). Others see in gms tasan 
an independent creator of animal life—separate from 
Ahura Mazda (cf. particularly Bartholomae AF. 3, 
25-29; AW. s.w., GA., Anhang, s.w.; Reichelt 
AR. p. 186). There are also some who, as they 
view the cow as a symbol of the earth, take gms 
tasan and gms urvan as representing the entire universe 
(cf. Haug, Essays , p. 148).—The word occurs thrice 
in the Gathas: 29, 2; 31, 9; and 46,9; and it has 

gms tasan, 

as the term for a specific expression of Ahura’s 
creative power exercised in the creation of the herd, 

should be identified with Ahura Himself. 

• • • • 


been shown by Smith ( Studies , § 70) that 
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(b) kafta —Andreas - W ackernagel {ibid, 193 


P 


320): ku%a according to scriptio plena of the Young 
Avesta. Ved. kathd also is recast from *kuthd ; on 


be explained 



914, p. 32) 


ratus —nom. sg. mas. 


This is one of the most 


important, and at the same time difficult, technical 



terms of the Avestan 
{AW. coll. i497ffi), in discussing the 


Bartholomae 


word 


used 


the Gathas, translates it “judex, Richter, Schied 


Gerichtsherr 


Andreas 


s rich ter” as against ahu- 
Wackernagel translate it “Anordnung” but with 


giving any reasons. Nor 



Hertel 


discussion of Av. ratu -, antu-, aratu -, Ved 
{AO. 1933, Vol. V, p. 41 ffi) very helpful. 


recent 

rtu- 


He 


lates it 



51) 


- cc 


Ausstrahlem des Herrschafts-und 



Schutzherr 




For want of a better 


suggestion I have rendered it as “a (protecting) 


judge. 




ratu- and ahura- of this stanza correspond to 


ahu- and ratu- in st. 6. 

data— sec. pers 


, imperative of \fda 
give/ Ved. \Jdd-. Therefore xsay ant0 (from V xsi 




‘to rule, to possess’) 


cc 


You who 


possessors 


thus 


lelt {AK. p. 186) translates the whole question 
: ‘Hast thou a Judge (appointed) for the ox, 
that Ye (the number changes, Asa and other Gods 
being addressed) may yield (to it) besides its 


anxious care ?’ Smith {Studies, p. 66, n. 



fodder 
takes 


xsayanto 


generalisation of the specific ratus { 


judge’), “believing this to be a possible explanation 
of the otherwise puzzling change from the sg. toi 
to pi. data xsayanto A 

{d) hadd —adv. ‘with’ from Idg. *ha??2- ‘one. : 
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A 

Ved. sahd adv. (note also its use as a preposition in 
Ved. sadhdstuti etc.); Oss. ad ‘with/ 




vdstrd —acc. pi. neut. ‘pastures/ 
p. 66) takes it “as the noun of agency rather than 


as the abstract noun.” Bartholomae {AW. col. 1413) 
connects this word with an Aryan base *uat- ‘to go 
to pastures (in search of fodder of creepers)’, ‘to 
lead to the pastures and watch thereon* (Paul, Wb. 



Cf. Old High German iveida, Modern German 
weide. See Noreen UL, 211; Brugmann, Grundriss I 2 , 

Skt. tr. pdlanam , aharah , palayita. 

adj (here acc. sg. n.), gao-\-ddyah- (from 

tii), Ved. godhdyas- 


504 


gaoaa 



\Jda{y)- ‘to tend/ cf. Ved. 
adj. ‘cattle-tending/—Phi. tr .gospandan dahisn\ Skt. tr. 



4 • 


ftwaxsah —acc. sg. neut. lit. ‘zeal, activity, agility/ 
here, therefore, ‘care’; from y/ftwaks-. Ved. tvaksas- 
neut. Phi. tr. tuxsakjh ; tuxsak ; Skt. tr. vyavasdyata. 



p, vyavasayi . 




ustd- —impf. act. 2 pi. \Jvas- ‘to wish/ Ved. 
Smith {Studies, p. 66) takes it “as the common 
adverb {AW. col. 417), referring to the desire of the 
herd-soul expressed in the last line of Stanza 1.” 


(/) drdgvo.dbH 


pi 


Reichelt EA. §446 b, AR. p. 186. 

lomae and Reichelt translate the word 


:iative sense 
Both Bartho 


the com 




panions of Drug. 






In the Ga%as 



of 



Drug* is often found referring to some definite 

character known to the hearers, an 
prince (as in Y. 32, 5) or prophet (as in Y, 32,14)”; 
Reichelt AR. p. 186. Smith {Studies, §26): “The 
reverse of human as a- is drug-. It expresses antagonism 
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to the divine order and represents what is contrary, 
out of harmony, untrue, false. I have rejected the 

usual translation die’ becaue of its specific 

* . •• • •• | 



connotations and 


have 


preferred ‘wickedness,’ 
defined as ‘departure from the rules of divine law’ 
(Webster’s New International Dictionary , 1914, s.v.). 
The drsgvant- is the ‘wicked man,’ the opposite of the 


asavan 


9* 



vaaa 


. 3 sg. of the base vadaya- of yjvad- 
(See Reichelt AR. p. 260; Bartholomae AW., Col. 
1410; GIF. I, §144 p. 81), ‘to thrust off, to repel.’ Cf. 

Gk. otheo , Ved. \Jbadh-. —Skt. tr. yo . 

datte\ Phi. tr. ke. . .\anisn dahet. 


tadanam 


Stanza 3: 


id) ahmai 1 

(*) 


asa 2 


noi/ 3 sar[o]ja 4 



advaes6 5 gavoi 6 paiti 7 -mrava/ 8 : 
avaesam 9 noi/ 10 viduye 11 




o 


ya 12 savaite 13 adrang 14 orasvanho 15 . 



hatam 16 hvo 17 aojisto 


ms 


(f) yahmai, 19 zavang 
Fran si at ion : 


20 


jima 21 


ksradusa 22 


To-him 1 Righteousness 2 replied 7 - 8 : 


cc 


(There 



not 3 a helper 4 (who is) unhostile 5 to-the-Cow 6 . One- 
does-not-know 10 - 11 how 12 the high 15 amongst-them 9 


treat 13 the lowly 14 . The strongest 18 of-the-beings 16 

(is) he 17 to-whom 19 , at call, 20 I go 21 with-succour 22 

(?)... 

Notes: 

There is no great difficulty in explaining the 
individual words of the stanza but its sense is far 
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from being clear. It is natural to expect this verse 
to contain Asa’s reply to the inquiries made by the 
Creator of the Cow in the previous stanza but it is 
hard to determine the logical sequence between the 
first four padas a-d and the last two, Nor is Bartho- 
lomae’s attempt to put the last two padas e-f in the 
Creator’s mouth very successful. 

(a) sarja —nom. sing, of sargan- m. 
Bartholomae (AW. col. 1566) connects it with an 



Idg. base *xalg- 



this Goth, hilpen is to be con¬ 


nected, just as Ksl. vruga < with Goth, mirpan). The 

Afgh. post-position sarah ‘together with,’ which was 
originally a noun (Trump, Grammar of the Pas'to, 294), 
is also related to sar- in sarja (Andreas-Wackernagel, 
ibid, 1931, p. 320). 

avaesam —gen. pi. of the demonstrative base 
ava-, signifies here mankind in general and goes with 
the last two words in (d). Bartholomae, Reichelt and 

Smith connect it with noit viduye but that is hardly 

% 

acceptable, cf. Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid ., 1931, p. 



320 


viduye— inf. of \Jvid-, Ved. y/vid, ‘to know 
(d) yd —here adverbially used, ‘how.’ 


savaite —pres. mid. 3 pi. of yjsyu -, Ved 



i- ‘to 


move oneself,’ ‘to deal 


MP. savad ‘he goes 



pi. m. of adra- adj. Ved. adhrd- adj 



of the 


‘lowly,’ ‘dependant,’ ‘mean.’ 
word is uncertain. 

srasvdnho nom. pi. m. of sresva-, Ved. rsva- adj. 
‘high,’ ‘noble.’ 

(/) paving —Bartholomae (AW., coll. 1668 f.) and 


Reichelt (AR., p 


1 



take this form as a loc. sing. 
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of time both here and in Y. 28, 3 in preference to a 
possible acc. pi. of *%ava- (Ved. hava- m., cf. RV. 

I 183, 5). Here in Y. 29, 3 the accusative for the 

% 

verb jimd is, according to Bartholomae, already im¬ 
plied in the dative yahmai. 

jima —subjunctive used in the future sense, cf. 

Reichelt, AE. §646. 

karadusa— instr. sg. of karadus -. Etymology and 
exact meaning of the word are obscure to me. 
Bartholomae {AW. Col. 467) takes it as a neuter 
noun meaning ‘protection, help, aid* and compares 
it with Ved. chardis- neuter, ‘protection, protecting 
army,’ Goth, skildus (cf. Bartholomae Studien 2, 58; 
Oldenberg ZD MG. 55, 312). As to the difference in 
anlaut, Bartholomae compares Ved. chavs- ‘skin/ Gk. 
skiitos , Goth, skauda and Gk. kit tos , Lat. cutis , OHG. 
hut. —Pahl. tr. hac astan an o^pmandtar ke 0 an pa 
xvanisn raset 0 kartarih (Skt. tr. kartrtve ). —As regards 
the instrumental case being used in this manner, cf. 
RV. I, 39, 7 : ganta nunam no 9 vasa as against RV. 
VIII, 9, 1 : a niindm.. .gantam avase. 

Stanza 4: 

{a) [mazdl 1 sax v ar[5] 2 mairiSto 3 
{b) ya 4 zi 5 vavarazoi 6 pairl 7 . ci#I/ 8 . 

{c) daevais.ca 10 masQyaisVca 12 

{d) ya 13 . ca 14 var[a]saite 15 aipi 16 . ci^i/ 17 ] 

(e) hvo 18 viciro 19 ahuro 20 ; 

( f) a$a 21 [na] 22 anha/ 23 yafra 24 hvo 25 vasa/ 25 . 

Translation : 

• * • • * * * « 

[The Wise (Lord) 1 (is) most-mindful-of 3 plans (?) 2 
which 4 , indeed 5 , were-performed 6 in the past 7-8 both 10 
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hy-tht-daevas* and 12 by-men 11 and 14 which 13 shall- 
be-performed 15 in the future 16-17 ]. He, 18 the Lord, 20 

the decider; 19 therefore 21 let-it-be 23 as- 24 He 25 
shall-will. 25 




The portion (a)-(d) does not very well fit in the 

expected reply of Asa ; therefore, perhaps, it does not 

* • 

originally belong to this stanza. 

(a) sax v ar —acc. pi. neuter. The 



given 


in Geldner’s text is 



on metrical 


grounds. Both the etymology and the meaning being 
obscure to me, X have followed Bartholomae {AW. 


Col. 1 



‘plan’, ‘plot’; from 



lit. 


cc 


pro- 


clamation (of an intention, plan).”—Pahl. tr. sax°- 
anan. Skt. tr. vacasam .—Roth connected sax°dr2 
with Ved. sasvdr ‘secretly’ (ZDMG. vol. 25, p. 5) but 
Bartholomae rejected it ( AF. Ill, 37). 

(b) vavara^oi —perfect, mid. 3 pi. of yjvara ‘to 

work,’ ‘perform,’ ‘carry out.’ 


pain 


formerly,’ ‘in the past 


This cannot be 


/ 


On the 


equated with the Ved. pari ‘about,’ ‘round,’ 
other hand, this is the same as gAv. j bard, yAv. paro 
‘before,’ ‘formerly,’ Ved. pur a and pur ah. The forma- 
tion of pain from para is due to the influence of the 


‘later on’ ‘in 


antithetic aipi (No. 16) ‘subsequently’ 
the future’(Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid, 1)931, p. 3 20 ) 


(d) varsaite- 


bj. 3 sg. mid. of V vars^ 


(e) viciro —nom. sg. of vi-cira -a 
decider,’ from \/ki- (Ved. yV/-) with 


dj 



: ‘to decide’ 
Bartholomae 


(AW. col. 1438) gives MP. vaspr as a cognate but that 


to 



9 


Cf. Ved. nicird- 



10 
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is untenable as has been shown by Andreas-Wacker- 
nagel ( ibid ., p. 320): the word va^Jr is from \fve%-, 
Skt. \Jvac-, and literally means ‘a spokesman/ 

(J) No 22 \nd] is clearly superfluous on metrical 
grounds. 

Stanza 5 : 

(a) a t 1 va 2 ustanaig 3 ahva 4 

(b) zastais 5 frinomna 6 ahurai 7 a 8 — 



ma 9 urva 10 g3uS. n ca 


nlO 1112 n ^»Trn 13 


a2ya 



(d) hya/ 14 mazdam 15 dvaidi 16 farasabyo 17 : 

noi/ 18 srszsjyoi 19 frajyaitis 20 
(/) noi/ 21 fsuyente 22 drsgvasu 23 pairi 24 . 

Translation : 

(The Soul of Cow speaks:) “So 1 , are 4 (we) 
praying 6 to You 2 , with-hands 5 upstretched 3 towards 8 
Ahura 7 ,—(we, namely,) my 9 soul 10 and 12 (that) of-the- 
pregnant 13 cow 11 ,—while 14 (we) move 16 Mazda 15 for 
instructions 17 : Never 18 (may there be) tyranny 
unto the right-living 19 ; nor 21 unto (our) shepherd 22 

(though) amongst-the wicked 23 (who are) on-all¬ 
sides 24 .” 


20 


Notes : 


w 


2 

va 


Geldner prefers va (6 mss.) to 


o 



2 > 


K5, Pt 4 > Pi 1, Mf. 1). Bartholomae and Reichelt take 
va as an emphatic particle. Smith ( Studies , p. 67) and 

Gatha 



Taraporewala {The First three 
Ahunavaiti , Sanj Vartaman Annual, 1929) translate it 




you as an 


as ‘indeed’ ‘verily.’—I take, va acc. 

object to ahva. .... jrtnmna, cf. Andreas—Wacker- 
nagel, ibid., 1913, p. 372. 
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ahvd 



. act. 1 du. of \Jah -, Ved. \fas-, ‘to be.’ 



frinmnd 



pres 


part 


mid. of 


y/frl-, Ved. V prl-, ‘to please’ ‘to please a deity with 


praise’ ‘to pray 



m'd —possessive adj. nom. sg. masc. 
a%ya —gen. sg. of ag- adj. f. “carrying, preg¬ 
nant,” Ved. ahf- f. Leumann EW. 30; Oldenberg 
Rgveda, on IX, 77, 3; Geldner VSt. 3, 55, and Gloss.; 


Neisser WR. s.v. Nigh II, 11 



ahf amongst 


gonamam 


(d) dvaidi —pres 


med. 


1 


dual. Bartholomae 




derives the form from yj^dav- “ 

0 a •"* • 

Ved. \Jdhii-; but that is hardly possible, as shown by 


Andreas-W ackernagel 




p. 320 f.). Ac¬ 


cording to the latter, the root appears to be da, Ved. 
da-, dhd-. In RV. yjdbd- (with personal accusative 
and objective dative) means ‘to induce a person to 
do (something).’ 





-sdh-i. Bartholomae 


of 


.) takes this form as abl. pi 

as used for instr. 


(AW. col. 100. 

Reichelt, AR. p. 187) 

Reichelt (AE. §428) explains -byo for -bis 
ism. This is unnecessary: a form in - 



and 



cannot 


have an instrumental significance 


The form is 


P- 67) 


dative pi. (‘dative of purpose’: Smith, Studies 
The substantive is from y/sdh- with 



teach’ ‘instruct’ ‘reveal,’ cf. Y. 28, 11, and 


6 


The meaning of the word is, therefore, ‘teaching 

‘instruction’ ‘revelation (of 

nor ‘entreaties 

porewala, Sanj-Vartaman Annual 1929) 
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nom 


s g 


f. 


harm 


tyranny 


destruction/ from V jya- ‘to debilitate’ (cf. Skt. jina 
he becomes aged’) with fra.— Skt. tr. prakrsta hanih 


drdgvasu pain—drdgvasu <*drdgvas-su <drdg 



vat-su , loc. 



m 


The construction appears to 


be rather strange as pairi in Indo-Iranian does nol 
appear to have been used with a locative cf. 


Delbruck, VergL Synt, 



71 if. Bartholomae (AF, 


GA. p. 7) and Reichelt ( AR . p. 187) 


here 


ablative 


sense : “from (the hands of) the compan- 
of Drug? but there is no reason why we should 


take the loc., 
ibid., 1931, p. 

Stanza 6 : 


for abl., cf. also Andreas-Wackernagel 


(a) a/ 1 avaoca/ 2 ahuro 3 

(b ) mazda 4 vidva 5 vafus 6 


vyanaya 7 



noi/ 8 aeva 9 


ahu 10 



(d) naeda 12 ratus 13 asa/ 14 -ci7 15 haca 16 . 

a/ 17 zi 18 0wa 19 fsuyantae 20 . ca 21 
(/) vastr(i)yai 22 . ca 23 0wor[a]sta 24 tatasa. 25 

Translation: 


Thereupon 1 spoke 2 the Wise 4 Lord 3 , Omniscient 5 , 
Wonderful 6 by- (in His) soul 7 : “Indeed, 9 not 8 a 
master, 10 not-yet 12 a (protecting) judge 13 (has been) 
found 11 merely 15 through 16 (the arrangements of) 
Righteousness. 14 For, 17 surely, 18 thee 19 the Creator 24 

hath—fashioned 25 for both 21 those-that-nourish- 

• • mm 

cattle 20 and 23 those-that-find-pastures 22 (for them).” 


Notes : 

(a) avaocat —pluperfect 3 sg. act. Avak-, Ved. 
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yjvac- to speak.’ Geldner has I vaocat and 2 has been 
explained by Bartholomae, Reichelt and Smith as 

nom. sg. of ^-pronoun. But that is not the case, 
see Andreas-Wackernagel’s note {ibid. , 1931, p. 321) 
in translation: “In consideration of the strange 
ascit in Y. 46, 18 it seems to us at least hazardous to 
take here 9 as a nom. sg, of a base a- ‘self’ which is 


morphologically extremely impossible. ( Cf. Sommer, 
IF. 30, 394). It is natural to assume an augment-form 
here.” 

For Av. 
17): Ved. 

, Ved. 




(b) vafus —acc. sg 
Ved, -p- cf. 

susvapa (Bartholomae, AW. coll. 1 
vdpus- is used both as a neuter noun and an adj. So 
in the Gathas, too. Here it is more appropriate 
to take it as an adj. despite Andreas-Wackernagel’s 



preference for a noun 





1931, p. 321). In Y. 


48, 9c it is a noun. In RV. II, 3, 7, as jointly pointed 

• • 

out by these two scholars, we read ddivyd hotard. . 

vidus tar a ...... vapustard where vidus- and vdpus- have 

* 

been coordinated as attributes of a divine 



My interpretation is influenced by this striking 
similarity. Ved. vaptis- as an adj. means ‘wonderful* 
‘exquisitely beautiful,’ and as a noun ‘brilliant form* 
‘wonderful appearance.’—H. W. Bailey’s recent inter¬ 
pretation of this word as “destructions” ( Pavri Oriental 

Studies , pp, 23f.) is unacceptable. 

■ 

vjdnqya —instr. sg. of vyana-i. Bartholomae {AW. 

col. 1478) translates it as ‘wisdom,* without however 

being sure of the meaning or the etymology of the 

word. According to Andreas-Wackemagel {ibid. , 1931* 
p. 322) vydnd-{yyond % ) belongs to Turfan Wrg, older 
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(c) visto —perf. part. pass, of \Jvaed- ‘to find’ 
‘discover,’ Ved. \Jvid- ‘to obtain.’ 

(/) bmrs ta —identical with Ved. tv as ta ‘the 
heavenly Creator,’ as already mentioned by Justi 
('Handbuch , 142). For Ved. -st- from -rst-, see 
Wackernagel, At, Gram. I, 270 §234*. “AufFallig 
ist die dunkle Farbung der Wurzelsilbe, da doch ig. 
er zugrunde liegt. Aber bei corot : ai. kar aus ig. 
-qer-t liegt ganz derselbe Fall, bei dorsst Y. 49, 2c 
aus ig. dherst wenigstens etwas ahnliches vor. Vgl. 
coissm cots coist moist, wo iiberall der Dipthong sicher 
auf indogerm. ei zuruckgeht.” (Andreas-Wacker¬ 
nagel, ibid. , 193 x, p. 322). 

Stanza 7: 

(a) tarn 1 azutois 2 ahuro 3 

(1 h ) marram 4 tasa t 5 asa 6 hazaoso 7 

(c) mazda 8 gavoi 9 x^vidam 10 -ca 11 

(d) [hvo.] 12 urusaeibyd 13 spanto 14 sasnaya. 15 — 

(e) kas 16 -te 17 , vohu 18 mananha, 19 

(/) y^ 20 l 21 daya/ 22 aaava 23 martaeibyo ? 24 . 

Translation : 


The Wise 8 Lord 3 , of-one-will 7 with Righteous¬ 
ness 6 , has-created 5 for the Cow 9 that 1 Sacred-Word 4 
of butter 2 and 11 milk 10 for (the use of) those-who- 
would-protect 13 (her);—(He) the Holy 14 through- 


Who 16 


(His)-Law. 15 —(The Soul of Kine speaks :) ‘ 

(is that Protector) of thine, 17 O Good 18 Min d, 19 who 20 

us-two 23 (protection) from 



shall, indeed, 21 
(the tyranny of) men 24 ?” 
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Notes: 



This 


of the most difficult verses of the 


Gathas, and is variously interpreted by scholars. The 
most recent translation is that of Dr. I. J. S. Tarapore- 
wala (Pavri Oriental Studies , pp. 462-466) whose inter- 

■A 

pretations are eminently governed by religious ideas. 

■The first part (a-d) y in my opinion, is spoken by 
Vohu Manah, the last part (e-f) by the soul of Kine. 


(a) fern —The demonstrative might suggest that 
a prose passage had preceded; cf. Smith, Studies , p. 

0 

68 n; Bartholomae, GA. y pp. nf„ Anm. 6. 

d^utois —gen. sg. .of a^uti- fern, ‘butter’ ‘sacrificial 

butter,’ cf. Ved. ahuti- ‘offering.’ Bartholomae 
(AW. y col. 344) is incorrect in assuming that the 

word refers to the flesh of cattle as a source of food 

H • • •• ■’••• •■• .. • • • 

for men. The origin of such a preposterous assump- 

• •• 

tion of Bartholomae is, as pointed out by Dr. Tara- 
porewala (ibid., p. 463), in the Pahlavi version of the 
passage, No doubt, ayuti in the Pahlavi writings and 
other later works like Vendidad signified ‘fat’; Al- 
beruni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations (Sachau’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 224) makes mentions of a feast d^(u)hdkandxvar, 
‘feast of fat and bread,’ that took place in the seventh 
month of the Khowarezmians (Andreas-Wackernagel, 
ibid ., 1931, p. 322; Gauthiot Mem. Soc. ling. , 19, 129^). 
But in the Gathas, the word decidely means ‘sacrificial 
butter.’ Dr. Taraporewala translates it as ‘sacrifice.’ 

(b) maftrem —acc. sg. of mafyra- masc. Ved. 

mantra- ‘sacred formula’ ‘sacred word.’—Here the 


‘sacred word’ is only alluded to. It is, in Dr. Tara¬ 
porewala’ s opinion, the Ahuna-Varija prayer. 
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‘of one will/—Pahl. tr. pa ham dosisnih. 

(c) xsvidrn —acc. sg. of xsvid- m. ‘milk/ Dr. 
Taraporewala prefers “sweetness” (of the Mother- 
Earth).—In view of its close connection with and 
its having the same case as a^uti-m other places in 
the A vesta (see Bartholomae A W. col. 5 62), Andreas- 
Wackernagel suggest (ibid., 1931, p. 322) that here 
there is either laxity of construction, viz. xMdrn for 
xsvido (gen. sg.) after maftrm, or the ending is 
defectively written and a gen. pi. xsvidam is to be 
taken for granted on the analogy of the Vedic plurals 

pay am si, payobhih. 

(d) No. 12 hvo seems to be an interpolation or to 
have been unconsciously inserted by the copyist under 
the influence of exactly the same pada in the next 
verse. Bartholomae compounds it with urusaeibyo 
and derives it from yjx v ar- ‘to eat/ hence the 
compound hvo-uru° would mean ‘those that crave 
nourishment/ But Dr. 
has conclusively shown that such a construction hardly 
suits to the context and to the spirit of the Gathas. 

. of urusya- m., a difficult 

word. Vedic urusya (RV. VI, 44, 7) is taken to mean 

“with desire to protect” (Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- 

English Dictionary , p. 218). I have therefore translated 

the word here as “for those-who-would-protect (the 

cow).” Dr. Taraporewala translates it “unto (His) 
helpers.” 

(/) /—Barthol. (AW. coll. i54f.) takes this as an 
acc. du. of the demonstrative pronoun ^-(weak grade). 

* ^ * 1 an enclitic of asseveration 


urusaeibyo —dat. pi 



ha^aoso —nom. 


f ha'zaosa-zd). Ved. sajosa- adj. 
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as Bartholomae himself (AW, col. 362) takes it to be 
in Y. 31, 22 and 53, 6. See also Dr. Tarapor e wala, 
ibid., p. 466. 

99dvd -—for want of a better suggestion, I have 
accepted the meaning “us-two” given by Roth, 
Bartholomae and Andreas-Wackernagel (ibid., 1931, 
p. 322). Dr. Taraporewala reads the word as avd 
(acc. pi. neut. of avom) and translates it ‘help/ 

Stanza 8 : 

(a) a(y)em 1 m 5 i 2 ida 3 visto 4 

(b) yd 5 no 6 aevo 7 sasna 8 gusata 9 : 

(c) Zaraftustro 10 spitamo. 11 

(d) hvo 12 no 13 mazda 14 vasti 15 asai 16 -ca 17 

(e) carfojkorsftra 18 sravayenhe 19 

(/) hya/ 20 hoi 21 hud [a] mom 22 d(i)yai 23 vax [o] - 

Orahya 24 . 

Translation: 

• •••••• • • • 

“This-one 1 here 3 has-been-found 4 for me 2 , who 5 , 
alone 7 , has-listened 9 to our 6 teachings 8 : Zarathus- 
tra 10 Spitama. 11 He 12 , O Wise 14 (Lord), is willing 15 
for us 13 and 17 for Righteousness 16 to proclaim 19 
duties 18 . Therefore 20 , to him 21 shall-be-given 23 
sweetness 22 of speech 24 ”. 


Notes : 


Vohu Manah speaks. 

(a) visto —perf. part. pass, of 
‘to find/ ‘obtain/ See Gray, JAOS., 21, 2,115. 






11 
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name of a person : both appear to have a postposition 
-ama (Andreas-Wackernagel 



193 


P 



Spitama was Zarathustra’s family-name and might 
mean “most white one;” cf. Skt. sveta-tama. The 
name is found also in Median environs in connection 
with the royal house (Ktesias, Vers. 2) and is referred 
to in Babylonian records of the time of Dareius II 
(cf. A. T. Clay, Business Document of Murashu Sons 
pp., Philadelphia, 1912, 2 



. For further references 
see O. G. von Wesendonk’s recent book, Das Welt 
bild der Iranier , Munich, 1933, p. 59. 


(e) carhraftra- 


pi, of carkersftra- neut., from 


the intensive base of -\fkar- ‘to do 


Cf. Ved 


krtya- adj., and other intensive forms of 'yjkar-. 
Bartholomae (AW. col. 582) translates the word as 
‘thought’ but the idea of ‘duty’ suits better than 
that of ‘thought’ both in point of meaning and Zoroas- 
trian doctrines; see Gray, l.c.; Smith, Studies , p. 68n. 

sravayenhe —inf. of the causative of \fsru- ‘to 
hear,’ Ved. \lsru-. Here the inf. is used as an object, 
see Reichelt, AE. } §707, 

(/) hudm~m —acc. sg. of hudma- masc. “sweetness,” 

masc. (from Indog. *sudma~). 

i)jai —inf. of \Jdd-, Ved. \Jda- ‘to give,’ ‘grant.’ 
vaxftrahya-ge. n. sg. of vax%ra- neut., Skt. vaktra- 
neu. “mouth, speech” from \Jvak- ‘to speak.’ Pahl. 
Tr. gowisn .—For the expression hudmem 
cf. Ved. svadmanafn 


Ved. 






fft RV. II, 21, 6. 


Stanza 9 : 



a/ 1 - ca 2 



urva 4 raosta 5 : 


(b) y 5 6 anaesam 7 xsanmane 8 radorn 9 
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(c) vacsm 10 nsras 11 asurahya 12 — 

(d) ya 13 ma 14 vas[3]ml 15 + Isa 16 -xsaftrI(iy9)m 17 l 

(e) kada 18 yava 19 hv 5 20 anha/ 21 

(/) P 22 hoi 23 dada/ 24 zastava/ 25 avo? 26 

'Translation : 


And 2 thereupon 1 the Soul 4 of Kine 3 bewailed 5 : 
“O that 6 I-should-suffer 8 a powerless 7 protector 9 , the 
voice 10 of a weak 12 man 11 ;—I, who, 13 in fact, 16 want 15 
a mighty 16 -ruler 17 1 When, 18 (if) ever, 19 shall he 20 
be, 21 who 22 shall-give 24 him 23 strong-armed 25 suc¬ 
cour ? 26 ” 


Notes : 

(a) raostd —r-aor. mid. 3 sg. of yjraod Ved. 
\Jrud- ‘to weep’ ‘lament’ ‘bewail/ 

(b) xsqnmlne —inf. in the conjunctive sense, 
(Bartholomae AW., col. 554) of \J*xsqn-, Ved. 
\Jksam- ‘to put up with’ ‘suffer’ ‘permit.’ For the 
change of -n from -m and for the form see Bartho¬ 
lomae, GIP., I, 1; §68, p. 27 and l.c. §258, 2c 




from xsa%rim . 


But, as Bartholomae (AW. col. 375) 


has pointed out, isa stands opposite to anaesem and 


xsaftriygm to 


<hy 


therefore it 


more 


appropriate to take both the words as forming 


compound 


isa. 


“a mighty ruler. 




■The 
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preserved as a tide of princes in the eastern provinces 
of Iranian language (Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid., 1931, 
p. 323). 

java —here adverb, originally instr. (or loc, 



sg. of jap 




duration 




Stanza 10 : 



a,) 


yuzsm 1 
aogo 4 


aeibyo 2 ahura 3 


data 5 asa 6 xsaftram’-ca 8 



ava/ 9 vohu 10 mananha 11 


( 'd ) ya 12 hu£[3]itls 13 (-ca) 14 ramam 15 -ca 16 da/ 17 

( e ) az5m 18 -ci/ 19 ahya 20 mazda 21 

(f) o(u)wam 22 monhl 23 paorvi(iya)m 24 vae- 

dom 25 . 

Translation : 

“(Do) You 1 for them, 2 O Lord 3 , give 5 (him) 
strength 4 through Righteousness 6 , and 8 that 9 power 7 
through Good 10 Mind, 11 by which 12 he-shall-found 17 
good-dwelling-places 13 and 14-16 tranquillities 15 . I 18 , 
on-my-part 19 , have recognised 23 Thee 22 , O Wise- 

thing. 20 ” 


one 21 , as-the-chief 24 provider 25 of this 


Notes: 


The soul of kine continues. 

( d) No. 14 has been inserted to meet the metrical 
requirements. 

husitis —acc. pi. of hu-siti-, Ved. su-ksitl-f ., “good 
dwelling-places.” 

ramajn —acc. pi. of -\Jrdman - neut. ‘peace’ ‘quiet’ 
‘tranquillity,’ from \lram-, Ved. yjram-, ‘to rest.’ 

(/) manhi—s-zot. mid. 1 sg. of y man-, Ved. 
yjman- ‘to think’ ‘recognise.’ 
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vaedm —acc. sg. of vaeda- masc. ‘obtainer’ -pro¬ 
vider/ from \Jvid- ‘to find* ‘obtain.’ Cf. Ved. 

9 

vedas- neut. ‘possession’ (Grassmann, IFR. col. 1353). 

Stanza n : 

... ^ 

(a) kuda 1 as 3m 2 vohu 3 -ca 4 

(b) man 5 5 xsaflr3m 6 -ca 7 a t 8 ma 9 [m]asa 10 
0 yuzam 11 mazda 12 fraxsnane 13 

(d) mazoi 14 magai 15 a 16 paiti 17 -zan[a]nta 18 . 

0 ahura 19 nu 20 nl 21 avar [3] 22 
(f) 5 h(a)ma 23 ratois 24 yusmavatam 25 . 

Transla tion : 

“Where 1 (are) Righteousness 2 and 4 Good 3 Mind 5 
and 7 Power 6 ? (May) You 11 now 8 recognise 16-17-18 
me 9 (as worthy), O Wise-one, 12 through Righteous¬ 
ness 10 to acknowlege 13 the great 14 gift 16 . O Lord 19 , 
now-that 20 They-have-helped 22 us, 21 we-shall-be 23 of- 
service 24 unto-such-as-You 25 .” 

at | a BMk * • • •• • 

Notes : 

•• • • M 


Zarathustra speaks. 

(b) ma maid is apparently miswritten by the 


copyist, as Andreas-Wackernagel point out (ibid., 

1931, p. 323), for ma ala , for by the side of ma^da. . 

ahura there cannot be any place for masa. Or, should 
we read mam aid ?—Mark the following yu^gm. 

0 fraxlnsne— inf. (formed datively with a dative 
as an object) from '^/xlna- with Jr a ‘to acknowledge’ 
‘to receive instruction in.’ Cf. Ved. V J an ~ <t0 know.’ 




ma 


tgdi —dat. (as obj.) sg. of maga- ‘gift’ 


‘present.’ The ‘gift’ is of course the doctrines of 
Zarathustra.—Cf, Messina: Ur sprung der Magier 
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(Roma 1930), pp. 68 ff. 

postposition with a dat. in gAv., only after 
-at datives of ^-sterns. Has no particular meaning. 

paitl-^antd —impf. active 2 pi. of V^«-with 
paitl, Ved. V j an ~ <t0 know’ with prati ‘to recognise.’ 
Bartholomae (A W. col. 1660) and Reichelt (AR. p. 
188) take Janata as a thematic form but -a- is super- 
fluous and, moreover, \dntd having two syllables is a 
good non-thematic form and a normal cognate 
of Yed. janlta, see Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid., 1931, 
p. 323. 

(f) shmd —impf. act. 1 pi. of yjah- ‘to be,’ Ved. 
yjas-. Here the form is in the sense of a voluntative 
injunctive, see Reichelt AE. §658; AR. p. 188. 

ratois— gen. sg. of rati- fern, ‘willingness of 
service’ ‘service,’ cf. Ved. rati- adj. ‘willing’ ‘ready.’ 
Cp. arm. 


Note —This paper was finished and submitted for publica¬ 
tion in Nov. 1934. Professor Lommel’s article on the same 
subject (ZII. yoI. 10, (1935), No. 1, pp. 96-115) came therefore 
too late to my notice for consideration in this paper. The 
transliteration of the text has been simplified here to a certain 
extent, as some of the diacritical marks were not available at 


the 


■M 




THE AY A MONTHS 


By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri 

The word ayasa in the Taxila Silver Scroll ins¬ 
cription of the year 136 is an exact parallel to the 
word ajasa in the Kalawan Copper-plate inscription 
of the year 134. The first was discovered in 1914 
and the second in 1931-32, both in or near Takshasila. 

The contents are approximately the same in 
spirit, viz. the performance of certain religious rites 
with a view to obtain the health and weal of 
certain individuals and of humanity at large, (cf. 

Konow, Corpus , p. 77; EL, Vol. XXI, p. 259). 

• * • 

The script shows that “the same era is used in 
both records” (Konow, EI., op. cit. p. 253). 

There is no controversy regarding the above 
points. 

The interpretations, however, vary. 1 The text 
runs— 

Sa 1 100 20 10 4 11 ayasa ashadasa masasa 
divase 10 4 i****(Silver Scroll) 

Samvatsaraye 1 100 20 10 4 ajasa sravanasa masasa 
divase trevise 20 1 1 1 **** (Kalawan). 

In JRAS., 1914, pp. 997, 995, Fleet wrote : 
“From the vast mass of inscriptional material which is 

1 Marshall, Boyer, Thomas, Fleet, Rapson and Jayaswal in 

JRAS., 1914, JA., XI, V, 1916, JRAS., 1914, pp. 987 ff; JRAS., 
19x4, pp. 992^; Camb. Hist. Ind. } i., pp. 5 8 iff; JBORS, 1929. 
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now available I cannot quote a single record in which 
the name of a real king (I mean, of course, excluding 
the fictitious Vikramaditya and Salivahana), whether 

living or dead at the time of the record—or even of 
any official—is mentioned in such a connection with¬ 
out some title or another. And for this reason, if for 
no other, I am of opinion that the word ay as a does 

not give a proper name.” 1 

In CII, Kharoshthi Inscr., p. 73, Konow held : 
“It seems to be necessary to explain ay as a as an ad¬ 
jective qualifying the ensuing ashadasa” 

Fleet and Konow stated the obvious. Konow 
went back on his view in interpreting the Kalawan 
inscr., El, vol. XXI, p. 254. His second thoughts 
were not better than the first. 

In CII, Konow says: “It (ayasa) might represent 
Skr. dryasya and characterize the month as Aryan in 
contradistinction to the Macedonian months mention- 

1 Professor Rapson’s apology for this deviation is ingenuous 
but not convincing. He says—“It must be remembered that the 
inscription belongs to a people that knew not Azes. His 
family had been deposed and deprived of all royal attributes. 
The throne of Takshasila had passed from the C^akas and the 
Pahlavas to the Kushanas. Ayas could scarcely have been 
furnished with his wonted title, ‘Great King of Kings,’ in this 
inscription without prejudice to the house then reigning.” 
(CHI, p. 582). 

Azes might not have been furnished with the wonted title 
‘Great King of Kings’ without prejudice to the house then 
actually reigning, but the world should have received some 
distinguishing expression to denote that Aya'was not a pronoun 
or any other thing but the name of a king. When the dynasty 
of Aya was already gone and the reigning king was supreme 
‘King of kings, son of the Gods,’ there would have been no 
objection from and no prejudice to the reigning sovereign if a 
royal title were attached to the name of a king who flourished 
136 years before. 
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ed in other records. But this explanation is hardly 
likely, because in an inscription in Indian language it 
would be perfectly intelligible if a Macedonian month 
were designated as such, but less so in the case of an 
Indian month, unless the use of the Macedonian 
names were the rule. And an examination of dated 
Kharoshthi inscriptions shows that it was quite the 
other way.” (op. cit ., p. 73). 

An analysis of the above statement yields the 

points :— 

(a) ay as a might represent aryasya. 

% 

aryasya signifying Aryan, as distinguish¬ 
ed from Macedonian untenable. 

(b) ayasa in an Indian inscr. should have an 

Indian association with the word 
aryasya. 

(c) If such association is not 

the equivalent cannot be aryasya , but may 
be something else, e.g., adyasya , meaning 
‘of the first month* of ashadha. 




In El, Konow compares ayasa with ajasa (of the 
Kalawan inscr.) and revises (a) above:—“Since the 
consonant of the base word ay a, aja can be written 
both y and j, it cannot correspond to Sanskrit y or ry 9 


because -y- remains as y or is 



and ry 



•* 



* 


1 El, XXI, p. 254; cn, pp, cv, cvii. 
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ajja , there would be no difficulty in ajja becoming 
both dja and dya. 

Now, dry a does become ajja. Cf. Hemacandra, 
8, 2, 24 • dya—yya—ryam jah : rya — bhajja. 

This is in Saurasenl. But the same change occurs 
in Paisaci, evidently spoken in Takshasila. Cf. Hema¬ 
candra, 8.4.314.: 


and 


rya — sna — shtam — riya — sina—sat ah kvachit. 
bharya > bhdriyd ; kvachiditi kim ? S ilrya > sujjo . 

The Paiyalacchl Namamala by Dhanapala quoted 
by Hemacandra as an authority gives the form ajja 
for arya 1 (PN. edited by Biihler, p. 21, verse no. 3). 

Even according to Konow, ajja becomes dja 
dya. Thus the difference between the ajasa and 
ayasa of the Silver Scroll and Kalawan inscrr. is only 
graphic and both represent aryasya. 

The objection to distinguishing it from the 
Macedonian is real and cannot be overcome 
Konow’s belated recantation in favour of distinguish- 
ing it from the Saka on the analogy of Sakasa in the 
Sirkap Kharoshthi inscr. found in 1926-27. A Saka- 
kala is not an unfamiliar designation in an Indian inscr. 

is unknown, would be 



or book, but an Aryakala 

possible in a foreign inscr. or descripti 
Arike of the Greek author of the 
ext re 

Indian 2 



as in 
but is 



improbable in an Indian inscr. by an 
cording an Indian (Buddhist or Jain) 


1 Pdiyalachchhi Namamala by Dhanapala. Edited by George 
Biihler. Gottingen, 1879, p. 21, verse 3. 

2 The Silver Scroll inscr. has Pahaliena but there is no 

doubt regarding Chandrabhl and Nandivardhana in the Kalawan 
inscr. 
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religious observance. 

Once the natural construction of ayasa and ajasa 
representing dryasya and qualifying asbadasa is recog¬ 
nised, it becomes surprising that (b) the well-known 
association of dryasya with ashadha and srdvana for the 
proper performance of the pious rites of the Buddhists 
and Jains has escaped attention so far. 

Ashddha and Srdvana are specially dry a to the 
Buddhists and Jains who consecrated the sanctity of 
these months by naming their acaryas and ceremonies 
after them. Cf. Abhidhanarajendrab , vol. I, p. 224 : 

Ajjasadha—Aryashadha, pum o Sri-Virasiddhe 
caturda^adhikavarshasatadvaye 5 tikrante utpannavya- 
ktadrshtinam gurau, te ca” aryashadhabhidha acaryah 

nagaryyam samavasrtya tatraiva hrdaya- 
^ularogato mrtva saudharme upapadya punah §ariram- 
dhishthaya kancitsva^ishyamacaryyam krtva divam 

gata iti. A o ka o. Utta o. A o ma o. 

It is interesting to note that like the passage above 
ascribing to Arya Ashadha the gift of health, the 
Silver Scroll inscr. consecrates the relics of the Lord 



in the month of arya ashddha ‘for the bestowal of 
health upon himself/ atvano arogadakshinae, and 


the bestowal of health on the Great 
and 




3 



The importance of these two months goes back to 
early days. The Satapatha Brahmana refers to Asha- 
dhi Sausromateya and to Ashadha Savayasa, and the 
Buddhacarita refers to Ashadha a king who reached 

final bliss. 

* 

Brahmana 
sanctity of 




the Atharvaveda, 

confirm the i 

Sravana ceremonies 



pecial 
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Winternitz in the Index Volume of the Sacred Books 

of the East Series, p. 534). 

Point (V) above does not arise. 

Thus both the Taxila Silver Scroll and the Kala- 


wan ins err. of the year 136 and 134, may be taken as 
connected with some unknown era, probably the old 
Saka Era, possibly the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. (the 
lack of corroboration regarding its use in the North- 
West notwithstanding), in the sacred {arya) months 
of Ashadha and Sravana, on the 15th and 23rd days 
respectively. 

Konow’s reading of Sakasa in the Taxila Silver 
Vase inscription is extremely doubtful. In Plate XXX 
of the Corpus he rightly read Ka 1 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 
maharaja [bhra] [ta Ma*] [ni] [gula*] sa putrasa Jiho- 
nikasa Chukhsasa kshatrapasa. 

He remarks : “The inscription begins below the 
mouth with a distinct ka. *** Ka is evidently the first 
akshara of the record, and it is perhaps an abbreviation 
e.g. of ka (le).” ( Corpus , p. 82). “There is not 
enough space in front of this ka for restoring 
[samvatsara] k [e].” (ibid). 

In EL vol. XXI, p. 255, Konow 
reverses this position. He says : “*If we substitute 
the fuller form samvatsaraye 191 sakasa , in the year 
191 of Saka, we would have an exact parallel to 



samvatsaraye 134 ajasa .” 

It is a curious lapse for a scholar of Konow’s 
rectitude. He apparently forgets that the real diffi¬ 
culty is about the position of the word ajasa , ayasa 
after the figure and not before it. In the Taxila 
Silver Vase inscription the word with ka precedes 
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the figure 191, whereas in the Kalawan copper-plate 
inscription the word ajasa follows the figure 134, 
Thus they can never be described as ‘exactly parallel’ 

(p. 255, El. XXI). Cf. 

(Sa) ka 1 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 maharaja 
[bhra] [ta Ma*] [ni] [gula*]sa 

Samvatsaraye 1100 20 10 4 ajasa sravanasa masasa 

9 

divase trevise 

Konow accepted Thomas’s suggestion—“we 
seem to detect before the ka a sign which presents a 
great resemblance to sa," (El, XXI ? p. 25 5). 1 Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas takes it as Saka 191 with reference to 
an era designated as Saka institution. This suggestion 
is innocuous but it is totally different from the inter¬ 
pretation Konow puts on it: “In the year so-and-so, 
Azes style” as an exact parallel of “in the year so-and- 
so, Saka style”. Konow offers a specific significance 
to Sakasa which is altogether unfounded. Since 
Kielhorn wrote his elaborate note ‘On the Dates of 
the Saka Era in Inscriptions’ in May 1894, Indian 
Antiquary , till to-day, not a single instance can be 

found of this use of Sakasa. 

• *i # • • » 


On the other hand, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain books bear out the special sanctity of Ashadha 
and Sravana. The Vaikhanasa and Baudhayana Sutras 2 


refer to Ashadha and Sravana. 



to the 


Vinayapitaka 8 the Bauddha monks began their vassa 


4 


1 Gottingische gelehrte Antigen, 1931, p- 4 * 

2 Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, 1-12-16. 

3 Biihler, El, vol. II, p. 263, note on Anoka’s Pillar Edict 

V; Kern, J 3 uddhismus, vol. II. p. 260. 

4 Cf. the Table of Knauer and Barth, Ind. Ant ., 1894, Sep¬ 
tember, p. 249. 
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on the day after the full moon either of Ashadha or 
of Sravana. The Chaumasa of the Jain Sravakas is 
entered under Ashadha-Sravana, and, like the Vassa 
of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preaching and 



a Nir- 


devotional practices. (Jacobi, 
yukti, gatha 2.) Both the Taxila Silver Scroll and the 
Kalawan Copper-plate ins err. bear out these special 
features of the two sacred (arya) Ashadha and Sravana 
months. 





Miscellaneous Articles 


ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 


By Sir R. Burn 

In an article entitled “New Coins of Naga Vak- 
ataka period”, at p. 70, J. B. O. R. S., XXII 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal refers to some criticisms by me 
in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 


1 




1935) 


At p. 73 of his “History of India 


A. D ? to 350 A. D.” he read on a 


from 


Kosam, published by V. A. Smith in Catalogue 
of the Indian Museum XX, 5, the name Rudra and the 
date 100, and assigned the coin to Rudrasena the 
Vakataka king and equated the date to 348 A. D. In 
my review I pointed out that the marks interpreted 
as Rudra were part of a nandipada and the symbol 
read as 100 was really a svastika. Mr. Jayaswal 

makes no comment on those two criticisms and I 

••• ■ 

presume he accepts them. 

He disputes, however, my suggestion that the 
coin referred to was probably of the third century 
B. C. and describes my view of the date as ex cathedra. 
It was, however, the view of V. A. Smith (Vide Cata¬ 
logue of the Indian Museum, p. 146: “These coins 
may be assigned to the second or third century B. CP 
and also of Professor Rapson (“Indian Coins”, p. 12: 
"-probably as early as the third century B. C.”, 



and 



History of India”, p. 525: 


u 


The 
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coinage of the kings of Kau§ambi seems to begin 

in the third century B. C.-■”). Mr. Allan in the 

British Museum Catalogue of Ancient Coins, which 
will appear shortly, takes the same view of the date. 

To prove the error which I share with students 
more authoritative than myself Mr. Jayaswal now 
publishes another coin from Kosam. That coin is of 

other specimen of a similar 


great interest and the only 


type with an inscription appears 


to be that shown in 


Cunningham’s plate V-€, and read as (Baha) satimi- 


tasa. The new illustration is unfortunately not very 


clear, having apparently been prepared directly from 


the coin and therefore showing lights and shadows 
which would not appear if a cast had been used. I 
cannot trace from it the word Sri, which is not usual 
on north Indian coins till later. The letter Bba looks 
to me more like the forms used at Bharhut and Pabh- 
osa about 150 B. C. (Buhler’s tables. No. II, XVII 
and XVIII) than any of the later forms (in table No. 
III). The rounded base of pa also points to an early 

date, and the form of m is not distinctive. I can see 

* • • 


on the reproduction no trace of the box heads of let¬ 
ters in Vakataka plate inscriptions, and the shapes 
of both bba and va on the coin differ from the Vaka¬ 
taka forms. The coin has a general resemblance to 


the early series from Kosam and it appears to have 
been cast and not struck, a description which also 


applies to the earlier coin. One point of difference 


is that on the new coin the bull faces fight, while on 

the earlier one it faces left. Cunningham’s inscribed 

coin was said to bear a horse to right, not a bull, but 
is in poor condition. 
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In Paragraph 7 of his present article Mr, J ayaswal 
still assigns the earlier coin to a Vakataka king, though 
he does not repeat his reading of Rudra and of a 
date. His grounds are that the earlier coin bears the 
mark of a wheel which he claims was a royal symbol 
of the Vakatakas. In the absence of the evidence 
of a link it is just as probable that the rulers of Kosam 
and the Vakatakas both used a symbol the meaning 
of which is now uncertain. It may represent the sun. 
Mr. Jayaswal assigns his new coin to Bhava Naga 
of the Bharagiva dynasty whom he dates approxi¬ 
mately in 290-315 A, D. (History, p. 28) and the other 
coin to either Pravarasena I or Rudrasena I who 


succeeded Bhava 



This, however, raises a 


fresh difficulty. When we have a series of ancient 
coins of approximately the same character some of 
which are inscribed while others are not, it is usual 


assume that the inscribed coins are the 

»•*••• • •• 


Thus 


the probability is that the uninscribed coins from 
Kosam, of which specimens are not uncommon, 
are earlier than this new specimen with an inscrip¬ 
tion. On still another coin Mr. Jayaswal reads the 


name Bhlma and adds 


“naga” 


the interpretation 


of a wavy line below the elephant on the 


But 


such 


likely to represent water 


w 

snake. On the reading of the name I can say nothing 
as the reproduction is not sufficiently clear to me. 

To sum up, Mr. Jayaswal’s argument that the 

existence of a wheel on the coin which began this dis¬ 
cussion is sufficient to justify its attribution to a dyn¬ 
asty in the fourth century A. D. which also placed a 
wheel on some of its inscriptions, does not convince 
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me, in face of the fabric and appearance of the coin. 
Wheels are shown for example on a great Kushan seal, 
and on a coin of the White Huns, (Cunningham, 
Later Indo-Scythians, pi. III-2 and PI. X-3). His 
argument that the new inscribed coin is to be dated 
earlier than the other is also not corroborated, and 
as I have tried to show above those letters on the new 
coin which are clear indicate the middle of the second 
century B. C., rather than the first quarter of the 
fourth century A. D. In particular, these letters differ 
very considerably from the form used by the Vaka- 


takas. All students of these coins have hitherto 
believed that the cast coins of Kausambhi are older 
than those which have been struck. Mr. Jayaswal 
in this Journal for 1934 (pp. 289, 293, 294 and 299) 
assigned the struck coins of Bahasatimita (C A I, 
V-n) to BrihadaSva Maurya, whom he dated circa 
195-188 B. C. 

A minor point arises from Paragraphs 10 and n 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s paper and the note by Mr. Durga 
Prasad which follows it. I had no intention of depriv¬ 
ing Mr. Jayaswal of the honour of priority in publish¬ 
ing the reading Navasa or -navasa on the coin read 


differently 



others. But there is no doubt that 


other people had anticipated him in reading though 
not in the publication. The interpretation is a differ¬ 
ent matter. In 1934 Mr. Jayaswal himself was dis¬ 
posed to read additional letters on the silver coin 
(J. B. O. R. S., XX, p. 8), though he subsequently 
(pp. 306-307) returned to the reading Nava. The 
fact is that these later Kosam coins offer a number of 
problems in reading which have not been solved. 



Reviews and Notices of Books 

•• • • • ^ •• • • • 

THE MAHABHARATA. Fascicule 8, Virata- 

* * • # - 

parvan. For the first time critically edited by V. S. 
Sukhthankar. Poona. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

« « i »• 

Institute. ii| X9, pp. I-LX, 1—363. 

The Virataparavan has been edited with the help 
of MSS. belonging to the Northern and Southern 
Recensions, about fifteen Commentaries and any 

suggestion from older (printed) editions. 
Dr. Raghu Vira the editor of the present Parvan, 
has faithfully followed the sound principles laid down 
by the General Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar and 
adopted in the earlier Parvans. These were dis¬ 
cussed in the Prolegomena of the Adiparvan and have 

been applied to the present edition. The editor has 
frankly admitted his difficulties. “Out of a total of 
1834 stanzas of the constituted text the editor is sure 



for only about 300 stanzas”, (p. XXVI). “And then, 
for one-fourth of the entire extent of the Virata, the 

1 • “ • .... ... • 4 * 

sequence of stanzas, connected or even disconnected 
with the order of events, is far from certain.” 

. The sequence of the North has been 




preferred but only 




paddharm 


» 



This confession, inevitable under the circum¬ 
stances, inspires greater confidence in the competence 
of the editor as well as the value of the work as a 

whole than the estimate which Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 

• • *••• •• 

has formed of his own work. “The Southern Recen- 
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sion, critically edited”, Madras, 1932. It would seem 
that he conceives its principal merit to consist in the 
scheme that ‘‘according to our printed edition, the 
Virataparvan contains all the 3,500 stanzas claimed 

for it” (Introduction, p. viii). 

• • 

The difference in outlook between these two 

• • • 

editions of the Virataparvan is instructive. Dr. 
Ragu Vira does not seem always aware of the limits 
which orthodox writers have prescribed to themselves, 
in dissenting from the received text of tne sacred re¬ 
cords. Of the various readings which time and acci¬ 
dent have introduced into the copies of the originals; 
but, in which, however, there is on the whole incom¬ 
parably less variety, than in those of any other ancient 
work extant except the Vedas; it certainly is thought 
allowable for commentators to select such as they 
may best approve. At the same time. Prof. P. P. S. 
Sastri evidently ignores that all conjectural emendation 
of the sacred text is strictly prohibited; not from any 
absurd or superstitious reverence for the mortal 
vehicle in which immortal information has been trans¬ 


mitted to us; but on this plain and rational ground, 
that, where the license of conjecturing is so little re¬ 
quired, and may prove so inexpressibly dangerous, 
a total abstinence from it is alike prescribed to us by 
prudence and duty. The spirit of this general canon 

leaves room for discrepancy even amongst those who 
utilise common sources. 


The most important consideration, however, 
is to take note of all these sources. The edition of 
Drs. Suktnankar and Raghu Vira is the only adequate 
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attempt till now in this direction. Every student of 
Indology will, therefore, look forward eagerly to the 
completion of this arduous undertaking by the Bhand- 
arkar Oriental Research Institute. 

A. Banerji-Sastri 
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Leading Articles 

THE MALAVAS 

4th cent. B. C.—4th cent. A. C. 

By A. Banerji-Sastri 

1. The Nanda Empire , 5 th Century B. C. 

It has been generally assumed that Candra- 
gupta was responsible for “the establishment of a 
single paramount power in Hindustan, embracing 
a part even of the country south of the Vindhya 
mountains and standing in relation to the still in- 
dependent areas, supplies a unity which was previous¬ 
ly lacking and which, in fact, was rarely realised in 
later ages.” 1 This is not borne out by the Puranas. 
According to them, the Nandas beginning with 
Mahapadma were the real founders of such North- 
India-wide empire: the Mauryas merely stepped 
into their shoes. 


1 Rapson, CHI, p. 467. 
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Cf. Mt., Va., and Bd. 

Eka-rdt sa Mahapadma 

eka-cchatro bhavisyati. 

Bb., and Vs. 

Sa eka-cchatram prthivim 

an-ullanghita-Sasanah 
sasisyati Mahapadma 

dvitiya iva Bhargavah. 

and ***tato Mauryan gamisyati. 

• • 

Kautilyas Candraguptam tu tato raj ye 
’bhiseksyati. (Matsy). 1 

If the two terms eka-rat and eka-cchatro are not dis- 

b 

missed as meaningless, and if the Maury as are not 
gratuitously turned into empire-builders in spite 
of the clear evidence of the Puranas to the contrary, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the first historical 
empire in India is that of the Nandas. 

The exact relationship between the Nandas and 
the Mauryas has always remained an intriguing pro¬ 
blem. The Zoroastrian origin of Spooner has re¬ 
cently been resuscitated in the pages of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute’s Annals. 2 The writer repeats 
most of the arguments already discussed threadbare 
by competent critics and found to be wanting. 
The only important contribution of this new adhe¬ 
rent of the old theory is the more or less complete 
lack of any reference to Candragupta in the Indian 
chronology—Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain. The 
Brahmanical datum from the Puranas has been given 

1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age , pp. 25, 26-27. 

2 Annals Bhand. Orient. Inst., 1937, Pt. II, pp. 158-165. 
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above. Candragupta was not a Buddhist but a 
Jaina according to tradition and the comparative 
silence in the Buddhist chronology is therefore natu¬ 
ral and what might have been expected. The Jaina 
chronology gives copious information about him 
and most significantly connect him up very intima¬ 
tely with the Nandas. In The Traditional Chronology 
of the Jainas , Shah 1 has pieced together the different 
incidents and details which corroborate the tradi¬ 


tion current in the Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta that 

there was some obscure blood-relationship between 

Mahapadma and Candragupta. The Indian, and also 

the Greek, accounts of Candragupta are quoted 

and discussed by Lassen. Candragupta is represented 

as a low-born connexion of the family of Nanda. 

He had served Nanda as sena-pati or Commander- 

in-Chief. In the Pali account, 2 he is the king’s 

concubine’s son. 3 In any case he incurred the king’s 

displeasure and was exiled to the northwest, and 
% 

there met at Taksasila his future minister Canakya 


also suffering from some wrong at the hand of the 
king, 

why Taksasila facilitated Alexander’s entrance into 


and his future ally Parvata 


This 


:pl 


India. 


Candragupta appears in the company of 


Alexander, imitates many of the ways of his new¬ 


found friends and bides his time. 


Mahapadma’s descendant Dhana-Nanda was 


1 Shantilal Shah 
Stuttgart, 1935. 

2 Commentary to the Pali Mahawanso (ed. Tumour, In¬ 
troduction, pp. xxxviii-xlii). 

3 Cf. also Sthaviravalicarita, ed. Jacobi, pp. 55 ff. 


, The Traditional Chronology of the Jainas, 
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ruling in Magadha when Candragupta met Alexan¬ 
der in the Punjab (Plutarch, Alexander , 

It was the fear of challenging the might of Nanda 
that limi ted Alexander’s easterly advance to the 
Beas. Alexander was told that beyond the Ganges 
lay two great peoples, the Prasii and Gangaridae, 
whose k i n g Agramtnes, or Zandrames, kept in the 
field an army of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 
2000 chariots, and 3000 (or 4000) elephants/ Accord¬ 


ing to Curtius, ix, 2 and Diodorus, xciii, Phegelas 
and Porus informed Alexander that this mighty 
ruler was the son of a barber and of worthless charac¬ 
ter. This Greek description is almost a paraphrase 
of the Puranas : 

Mt., Vd., and Bd .,— 

Mahanandi-sutas cdpi Sudrayam Kalikdm sajah. 

Bh ., (with Vs.) 

Mahanandi-suto raj an Sudragarbhodbhavo ball. 

From Megasthenes (I, 16) and Ptolemy (VII, 1, 82; 
2, 14), it would appear that the Gangaridae occupied 
the delta of the Ganges, and the Prasii or ‘Easterns’ 
extended as far as the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna at Allahabad. As Rapson points out the 
Pancalas, Surasenas, Kosalas and other peoples of 
the Middle Country had fallen under the domination 
of the power of Magadha with its capital Pataliputra, 
at the junction of the Ganges and the Son. Early 
Buddhist writers 1 are already familiar with this 
suzerainty. The Brahman literature recognises 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Lond. 1930, pp. 12 ff.; 
Chap. VII, pp. 182 ff. 
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as “representative of Indian 

. From the 



Mahapadma’s 

sovereignty.” (Rapson, CHI, p. 
fact that Mahapadma Nanda’s low-born son or 
connexion is placed in the frontiers with an ally in the 
Himalayan districts in the Punjab , 1 and later Candra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka is posted to Ujjain in Malwa, 
it would appear that this Indian sovereignty extended 
westward to the south of the great desert including 

the realm of Malava. Greek historians and Alexan- 

• • • • • ■ ■ 

der’s companions are silent about the rulers of 
Malava, Kathiawar and Gujarat, but they as well as 
Mudraraksasa indicate Magadhan suzerainty over 
the Frontiers (Taksasila, and the Hindu Kush under 
the ASvakas). 

The nature of this sovereignty is brought out 
in most forceful language in the Puranas: 

Mt., Vd., and Bd. 

utpatsyate Mahapadmah sarva-ksatrantako nrpah 

4.1^ 

sarva-ksatramathodhrtya 

Bh., (with Vs.). 

Mahapadma-patih kascin Nandah ksatra-vinasa- 


krt 


^ ^ 
^ ^ 


sa eka-cchatram prthivim a 
sasisyati Mahapdmo dvitiya iva 



’■ta-sasanah 



The insistence on Mahapadma’s achievement in 
uprooting all other rulers is emphatic. His orders 

1 Candragupta’s meeting Alexander in the Punjab pro¬ 
bably has a direct bearing on the latter’s easy passage through 
Taksasila. 
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were obeyed by all 

was unchallenged. 



sasanah ), his authority 

is unmistakable. 


A careful analysis of every line in every one of the 
dynastic lists of the Kali age fails to reveal a repeti¬ 
tion of similar description. To emphasise the nature 

change, the Puranas give 


of this 



prominence to the kings and rulers who were con 
temporaries of Mahapadma’s predecessor, 


subsequendy lost their 



and 

and 


who 

formed part of Nanda’s empire stretching from 


the 


Frontiers and Malava to Mithila 


and 


Kalinga. 

. ***************]\qa]^ na £ l( q[ bhavisyati 

Ityete bhavitaro vai Saisunaga nrpa dasa 

satani trim varsani sasti-varsadhikani tu 

• •-•••• • 

Sisunaga bhavisyanti rajanah ksatra-bandhavah. 

Btaih sardham bhavisyanti tavatkalam nrpah pare 
tulja-kdlam bhavisyanti sarve hy ete mahiksitah 
Aiksvakavas caturvimsat Pancalah sapta-vimsatih 
Kaseyas tu caturvimsad asta-vimsatir Haihayah 

’ . J ' * 

Kalingas caiva dva-trimsad Asmakah pahca-vimsatih 
Kuravas capi sat-trimsad asta-vimsati Maithilah 
Surasenas trayo-vimsad Vitihotras ca vimsatih 
ete sarve bhavisyanti eke-kalam mahiksitah. 
Mahanandi-sutas capi ************ 

utpatsyate Mahapadmah sarva-ksatrantako nrpah 
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sasisyati Mahapadmo dvitiya iva Bhar- 



The transition from eka-kalam mahlksitah to 


sarva- 



from 


ksatra-bandhavah 


to 



sarva-ksatrantako nrpah indicates the transformation 
of contemporary independent kings to a group of 
vassals under the overlordship of Magadha. It 
marks the inauguration of an empire extending prac- 

over the whole of Northern India. In the 

* 

line of Mahapadma will be eight rulers, and these nine 
Nandas (or imperial neo-Nandas as distinguished 
from local Sisunagas, their forbears) will be uprooted 
by the Brahmin Kautilya who will annoint Candra- 
gupta to the kingdom : 


Kautilyas Candraguptam tu tato rajye 


’bhiseks- 


yati 


The part played by Candragupta in this change 
nowhere suggests that he founded an empire. The 


effect 


the outcome 


prevailing assumption to this 
of an uncritical juxtaposition of information from 
various sources—Greek and Indian (Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain)—without assessing their indivi¬ 
dual and collective value in the light of archaeolo- 

% 

gical evidence, specially coins which up till now 

non-existent for the pre- 
Lon-recognition of Candra- 


had been considered as 

This : 


Mauryan period, 
gupta’s debt to his precursors the Nandas has confused 

the whole history of India in the 5 th century B. C. 


iv. 


• • • 


ui, 


Mt., 272, 6-13; Va. 99, 314-322; M, 74, 127-135; Vs 

, 3; Bb.y xii, I, 5-8; Mt., 2-J2, 13-26; Va., 99, 322-336; Bd 
.. Vs., iv, 24, 4-8; Bh., xii, 1, 8-16. 
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A side-issue of this confusion is the misappre¬ 
hension regar ding Persian dominions in N. India 
down to the time of Alexander’s invasion 1 . From 



the writings of Xenophon, Nearchus and 

thenes, Eduard Meyer concludes: ‘Cyrus (between 
558-530 B. C.) appears to have subjugated the Indian 

tribes of the Paropanisus (Hindu Kush) and in the 
Kabul valley, especially the Gandarians; Darius 
himself advanced as far as the Indus.’ According 
to the Bahistan Rock Inscription (between 520 and 
518 B. C.) with the exception of the fifth column 
which was added later; the second of the two old 
Persian Persepolis block tablets (between 518 and 
517 B. C.); the upper of the two Naksi-Rustam Tomb 
of Darius inscription (some time after 515 B. C.)—the 


Indus conquest 



Darius is generally assigned to 


about the year 518 B. C. 2 

When did this ‘twentieth division’ of Darius’s 
dominions, 3 (Herodotus, III, 94, cf. Ill, 89), the 
Indian realm, reassert its independence, and under 
whose inspiration, if any ? 

Jackson in CHI, Chap. XIV, p. 341 sees no in¬ 
terval between the end of Persian domination over 
these parts and the advent of Alexander. “The 
fact, however, that this domination prevailed even 
to the end of the Achaemenian sway in 330 B. C. 


is furthermore 
the last of the 



by the call which Darius III, 
was able to issue to Indian 


1 Rapson, CHI, pp- 330-35. 

2 Sarre und Herzfeld, Iranische Folsreliefs, pp. 106-107. 

3 From the embouchment of the Indus to its uppermost 
tributaries on the north and west. 
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troops when making his final stand at Arbela to 
resist the Greek invasion of Persia by Alexander.” 

There are two serious objections to the above, 
when Alexander invaded India, he had to 

ance 




Indian rulers, who owed no 
to Persia. The Asvakas between the Hindukush 1 
and the Indus, Ambhi, King of Taksasila, 2 Abhisara 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab extending to 
the Indus, and Poros 3 between the Chenab and the 
Ravi—none of these rulers 



to have 

anything to do with Persia at the time of or in the 
period immediately preceding Alexander’s campaign. 
On the return journey, the Malavas (in Greek Malloi), 
between the lower Hydraotes and the Acesines, and 

4 

the Ksudrakas (in Greek Oxydrakai) higher up the 
Hydraotes, between that river and the Hyphasis 
also show no trace of any connection with Persia 
They all appear to be Ksatriyas fighting against oj 
siding with foreigners. 


:rs. They were independent or 
rulers of adjoining territories 
freindly or hostile to each other. They had ceased 


semi-independ 


to owe any 



to Persia sometime bet 


ween 450 and 330 B. C. Darius’s call for help does 
not denote an act of sovereignty but an appeal for 

. As a matter of fact there were Indians in the 

forces serving against Cyrus in the 6th cen. B. C. as 
they were in the army of Darius III in the 4th cen- 
B. C. Ctesias (fragm. 37, ed. Gilmore) gives the story 



1 Megasthenes, XX; Stein, Eajatarangini, trans. 1, 180 n. 

2 Curtius, VIII, 145 II- , 

8 Anspach, De Alexandri Magni Expedition Indtca , Lond, 
1903, note 316. 
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how Cyrus died in consequence of a wound inflicted 
in battle by an Indian in an engagement when ‘the 
Indians were fighting on 


the side of the Derbikes 


and 



them with elephants/ Both Near- 
chus and Megasthenes deny that Cyrus ever reached 
India, although Nearchus regards him as having 
made an unsuccessful campaign in Baluchistan. 
Strabo and Arrian (Indica , I, 1-3) indicate that the 
Indians between the Indus and the Cophen or Kabul 
submitted to the Persians and paid tribute to Cyrus, 
son of Cambyses. But there is no evidence that 
India proper from the Indus to the Beas acknow¬ 
ledged any authority of Persia in the 5 th cen. B. C. 
The ‘twentieth division’ of Darius’s dominions appear 

to Alexander C. 330 B. C. as Indian principalities of 
standing. A clear 100 years would be necessary 
for their position, power and prestige. These 
100 years are supplied by the probable overlordship 
of Mahapadma and his eight sons. 1 

Secondly, archaeological evidence in the form 
of pre-Mauryan coins militate against the theory 
of Persian domination till about 330 B. C. and 

incline towards Magadhan supremacy between the 
Indus and the Beas about 450 to 330 B. C. In his 

‘A Catalogue of The Indian Coins’ in The British 


Museum (1936), Allan adheres to the first view. 


cc 


The 


coins of which the provenance is definitely known all 
came from that part of India which lay within the 
bounds of the Persian empire, from the end of the 
sixth to the middle of the fourth century B.C. As to 


1 ‘bhuktva mabim varsa-Iatam’, Vs., iv, 24, 6. 
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the date of these pieces they ate undoubtedly early, as 
the above-mentioned Taxila finds suggest, and the 
date of their issue may very well fall within the period 
of Persian influence in India or Afghanistan. We 
could suggest that they belong to the fourth or even 
fifth century B. C., and that it may have been pieces 
such as these rather than the usual punch-marked 
coins that Omphis presented to Alexander the 
Great/’ 1 Allan’s opinion is based on two premises : 

(a) that this series of silver coins belongs to 
an early period in the history of North-Western 
India, and that they follow a Persian standard. “The 
interesting feature about these pieces is that they are 
struck on a Persian standard and represent double 



or staters, half—and quarter-sigl 




op. cit ., p 


The historical, geographical 



chronological data are lacking in the case of many 

were found in an early 


specimens 


but “specimens” 


stratum of Taxila with punch-marked coins, and the 
same site yielded punch-marked coins with a gold coin 
of Diodotes. Others were found in the Bhir mound 
at Taxila in a pot with punch-marked silver coins, a 


worn sigl 


and coins of Alexander the Great and 


Philip Aridaeus. Like the siglos, they were in a worn 
condition compared with the rest of the find. There 
are three specimens in the Indian Museum, Cat., p. 


169, 165-8, 174'1 grains 



nos. 


6 



and six in the Supplementary Cat. (1923), p 


of similar weights 




p. xvi.) 


1 Allan, Catalogue of Indian Coins , Ancient 


xv-xvi. 
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Two questions suggest themselves. How far 

all of Allan’s specimens follow the Persian standard, 
and to what extent the specimens are found and struck 
on Indian soil under Persian domination. As re¬ 
gards the first, it is well known that the standard 
gold coin of Ancient Persia was the Daric, bearing 
on the obverse a figure of the Great King hastening 
through his dominions, armed with bow and spear, 
and upon the reverse an irregular oblong incuse,— 
weighing about 130 grains (8 *42 grammes), probably 
minted by Darius Hystaspes who added the Indus 
valley to the Persian empire. The corresponding 
silver coinage consisted of sigloi or shekels, 1 having 
a maximum weight of 86*45 grains (5*6 grammes) 
bearing on the obverse and the reverse the same 
types as the gold daric one of which was equal to 
20 sigloi. Few gold darics have been found in India, 
but “it is significant that in no single instance do these 
bear countermarks or any other indication that could 
possibly be interpreted as suggestive of a prolonged 
Indian sojourn.” The darics therefore might have 
been brought into India form anywhere and throw no 
light on the question of Persian domination. The 
surviving sigloi “are distinguished by the presence 
of peculiar counter-marks which were thought to have 
their closest analogy on the square-shaped pieces 
of silver that constitute the oldest native coinage 
of India.” 

These latter, the punch-marked coins supply 
the crucial test. Were they available in the 6th and 

1 Babelon, Les Perses Ach&menides (Paris, 1893) , pp. i-xx. 
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5th centuries B. C. ? Were these utilised on the 
sigloi of Hystaspes or vice versa as regards type and 
weight r 




Allan dates the silver punch-marked coins dis¬ 


covered 



Sir John Marshall in the Bhir mound 


at Taxila ‘in the third or fourth century B. C.’ ‘These 
and similar coins are far from being a primitive 

coin.’ “One remarkable feature about them 


type of coin.’ * 
is that they show 


signs of 


(All 


op. cit ., p. xix.) All these remarks tend to suggest 
that these coins were copied from some other coinage. 
The single-type silver coins found in North-Western 
India about the 5 th century B. C. could not therefore 
refer to any native coinage, but point to an allegiance 


to the Persian standard. Allan does not 
how a very large proportion of sigloi that 


plain 
: not 



of Indian provenance bear these puuch-marks 


noted by Rapson as early 
support from Hemmy 2 


As 



1 He seeks 
the earliest 


date of the punch-marked silver coins, Mr. Hemmy 

: “The consensus of opinion now does not 


says 



to 


put them so early, but assigns them 
the Mauryan Empire, which lasted from 323 till 185 

B.C., or at the earliest to the time of Nanda (c. 372 
B.C.), king of Magadha, who anteceded that empire.” 
This in spite of the fact that the standard weight of 
these coins is 52 grains, which multiplied by 4 is 208, 
and that the standard is therefore one-fourth of the 


1 Rapson, JRAS 

2 


Hemmy, JR AS ., 1937. January, p. 3 - Hemmy states that 
both Daric and sigloi standards exist in the case of the single- 

type silver coins (p. 12). 
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revised principal unit of the Indus (Mahenjo-Daro) 
system of weights, viz. 13*625 gm. 


•210’2 


g r 


This 


conclusion is also supported by the fact that many 
of the symbols on the Mahenjo-Daro seals also occur 
on the punch-marked coins.” Instead, however, 
of stating the obvious conclusion already adopted by 
Cunningham that these coins obtained in India about 
the 6th and 5 th centuries—a fact which would also 
solve the puzzle of their symbols appearing on the 
non-Indian Persian sigloi for the use of Indians in the 
service of Persians from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspes 


■Hemmy concludes 


cc 


The uniformity of distri¬ 


bution of weight in punch-marked coins, both silver 
and copper, shows that those conforming to the 
Indus standard must have come from a single 
mint. Their widespread provenance indicates the 
Mauryan Empire, and the uniformity of weight indi¬ 
cates capable and strict administration. This points 
to Asoka.” 1 

Both the above points, the date of the punch- 
marked coins as assigned by Hemmy and Allan in 
the 4th cen. B.C., and Hemmy’s conclusion regarding 
their issue by the Mauryas are unacceptable. About 
the so-called ‘consensus of opinion’, Mr. Walsh, 
perhaps the best authority alive on punch-marked 
coins replies in the current issue of the 
follows : 



as 




The writer is not aware of such 


but that these coins were considerably anterior to 
the time of Nanda is conclusively shown by the find 


1 JRAS ., 1937, p. 26. 
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of the 1059 coins, of the old large thin type, found 
at Taxila in 1924, already referred to. Amongst the 
hoard were two gold coins of Alexander the Great 
and one of Philip Aridaens, “fresh from the 


mint.” 


Philip Aridaens died in 317 B.C. The 


date of the deposit of the hoard was therefore about 
that date, which also agrees with the date, indepen¬ 


dently fixed, of the strata in which the vessel con¬ 
taining the hoard was found. Contained in the 
hoard are sixty-one very old coins which had been 
called in when they were so old that the marks on 
them had been completely worn out, leaving only 
traces, they had been restruck on the older reverse 
with a fresh series of marks over the worn-out reverse 
marks and re-issued and the original obverse had 

been overstamped by the subsequent reverse marks. 

• •• 

The second issue also bears signs of long wear. The 
length of time from the original issue of these coins 
until the date of their deposit in the hoard appears 
to be some hundreds of years. Putting the time 
at 200 years, though it may be longer, they carry 
the date of these coins back to 517 B.C.” 1 


The passage has been quoted at length as it is 
the latest and fairest summing up of the present posi¬ 
tion. Walsh has clearly distinguished between the 
nature of the hoard of 1,171 silver punch-marked 
coins found in the Bhir mound at Taxila in 19M 


containing thirty-three long-bar “single-type” coins 
of which one weighs 169’ 5 grains, three weigh 


Xfi 


alsh, “Punch-marked 


Their 


Weight, Age,,and Mint 





*9 


April : 
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171*3 grains, two weigh 173 grains, and the rest 
vary from 174*9 to 177*5 grains, two coins weigh 


grains 


■and 


over 178 grains and one coin 179*4 
coins from Taxila and Magadha 1 (Patna City, Gore 
Ghat, Bhagalpur etc.) with a standard in the neigh 


bonrhood of 52 grains (53 


52 grains) 


He 


accepts Allan’s contention that the first group belongs 
to the first half of the fourth century, ‘when Darius 
still had Indians in his army, about 330 B.C.; ’ but 
he very justly and emphatically repudiates Hemmy’s 
suggestion regarding the second group on purely 
numismatic grounds. According to him, “as al¬ 
ready shown, the punch-marked silver coins go 
back to at least 117 B.C.” 



Walsh further suggests that Gams, 
and Negamas were authorised to mint and issue coins 
for their respective jurisdictions and areas. Hemmy 
is right in asserting that their wide provenance and 
uniformity of weight indicate some imperial autho¬ 
rity or overlordship. What was that empire before 
the Mauryas in the 5th cen. B.C. ? Here the literary 

evidence of the Puranas 2 and the numismatic con- 

• ..... 

elusions offer mutual corroboration and point to the 
first historical empire in Northern India under the 

suzerainty of Magadha. Mahapadma founded the 
empire a hundred years before 325 B.C. From 

Mahapadma and his eight sons ruled 
whole of Magadha, Kosala and Pancala 
representing Hindustan proper; and reigned over 



over 


2 ante, eka- 
of Mahapadma 


JBORS 


* -s-y* rr - t -r *777’ 

ekacchatra y anulanghitasasana overlordship 
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the territories between the Indus and the Beas to 


the north-west and west, and the realm of Malwa 
or Avanti; and over Mithila and Kalinga to the north 
and east, One of his latter day connexions is founded 
in the Punjab at the time of Alexander’s inroad, 
and the Kharavela inscription at Udayagiri (2nd 
cen. B.C.) refers to a Nanda who took away a Jina 
image from Kalinga. Alexander invaded these 
outlying parts of the empire : advanced up to the 


Beas and then retreated via Malwa. Candragupta 
with the aid of Kautilya uprooted the Nanda dynasty 
but inherited the Magadhan Empire. He restored 
the status quo in the north-west and the west as in the 
time of the Nandas, and his grandson Asoka main¬ 
tained the integrity of the empire to the east by the 
bloody suppression of a revolt in Orissa in the eighth 

year of his reign. 

These subordinate rulers of Mahapadma are 


mentioned by name in the Puranas 



Mt., 272, 


13-17) ; they were independent in the time of his 
father Mahanandin, but became Native States under 


the paramountcy of the Magadha Empire of Maha¬ 
padma. As Native States, they either fight with 1 or 
against 2 Alexander according to their good or bad 

feelings towards the suzerain power represented 

by the descendants of Mahapadma, the last of whom 
Dhanananda was on the throne about 326 B.C. Of 
these, Aiksvakas, Pancalas, Kaseyas, Haihayas, 
Kalingas, Asmakas, Kuravas, Maithilas, Surasenas 

1 Schubert, Die Vorus-Schlacht, in Rhein, Mus., Neue Folge, 

LVI (1901, p. 543)* 

2 Strabo, XY, C. 691, C. 698. 
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and Vitihotras,—Asmakas (Asvakas) 1 called Assake- 
nois by the Greeks, at Aornos in the Hindukush, 
and the Vitihotras in Avanti Malava, called the 
Malloi by the Greeks—both Ksatriyas offered Alex¬ 
ander the toughest resistance he encountered in 
his invasion. The only serious defection was of 
Ambhi, Rajah of Taksasila, and his treachery nulli¬ 
fied the efforts of others by facilitating Alexander’s 
entrance into India. It is significant that the commen¬ 
tary to the Pali Mahawanso mentioning the meeting 
of Candragupta with Kautilya represents the latter 
as a native of Taksasila, already in company with a 


Parvata. 


To the credit of Kautilya, it must be said that 
though he brought about the downfall of the Nanda 
dynasty, he helped to maintain the integrity of the 
Magadhan Empire by anointing Candragupta on the 
throne. The Magadhan Empire of Mahapadma 
lived on in that of Candragupta. 


II. MALAVAS, c. iooo—450 B. C. 

Once the misapprehension regarding the Nanda 
Empire is removed, the history of the Malavas may 
be studied in three stages : 

(a) As a Native State from after the Bharata 
War c. 1,000 B.C. to Mahanandi, c. 444 B.C.—403 

B.C. 

(b) As part of the Nanda Empire under Maha¬ 
padma son of Mahanandi, from c. 403 B.C. to 
Alexander’s invasion c. 3x7 B.C. 


1 Va.j and Bd. read AJakah, closely resembling Aspasioi 
and Assakenoi of the Greek accounts, connected with aha. 
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(c) As part of the Maurya Empire under Candra- 
gupta and ASoka from c. 321 B.C. to c. 234 B.C., 
the interval of c. 327-321 B.C. representing the 
change over from the remnants of the Nandas to the 
Mauryas. 

From after Asoka c. 234 B.C. to 325 A.C. re¬ 
verted to its position on as an independent Native 
State, as there was no imperial 1 authority tin North¬ 
ern India prior to Samudragupta’s conquests c. 
330 B.C. 


MAHABHARATA WAR, c. 1000 B. C. 

The 35 th chapter of the Digvij ayaparva 3 of 
Sabhaparva II of the Mahabharata gives an interest¬ 
ing account of Nakula’s conquest of Western India. 
It gives a list of the States there brought under the 
suzerainty of Yudhisthira. As the historicity of the 
list has recently been corroborated in the case of 
some of these States, e. g., Bahudhanyaka, 2 with the 
help of coins, the entire list may be repeated so that 


many coins described in the 


talogues may 


be re-examined with a view to their proper assig 


nation. 


Nakulasya tu vaksyami karmani vijayam tatha 1 

Vasudevajitamasam yatha’savajayatprabhuh 11 
Niryaya Khandavaprasthat Pratzrmzhhite disam 1 


1 Banerji-Sastri, Sakas and Kusbanas in the I and II centuries, 

Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1937, pp- 199-218. 

2 Bahud han yaka coins first discovered by Captain Cautley at 

Behat in Saharanpur (Prinsep, ed. by Thomas, 1858, i, p. 73, 
p. 200, pi. xix. 5, 6, 9 ; p. 82, pi. iv., 11), then by Sahni at Rohtak 

{Current Science, 1936, pp. 796-801). Cf. JBORS., 1936, Vol. 

XXII, Pt. II, pp. 59-61. 
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UddiSya matiman prayammahatya senaya saha 11 
Simhanadena mahata yodhanam garjitena ca I 
Rathanemininadaisca kampayanvasudhamimam li 

Tato bahu dhanam ramyam gavadhyam dhanadhan- 

yavat i 

Kartikeyasya dayitam R^J/^^upadravat ti 

yuddham mahaccasicchurair mattamay- 


Tatra 


urakaih l 


Marubhumim ca kartsnyena tathaiva Bahudhanyakam 

Sairisakam Mahettham ca vase cakre mahadyutih I 

• ‘ 

Akrosam caiva rajarsim tena yuddhamabhunmahat 
Tan Das dr nan sa jitva ca pratasthe Pandunandanah 
Sibims Trigar tan am has than Malayan Banc a Karpatan 

Tatha Madhyamakeyamscz Vatadhanandvijanatha i 

Punasca parivrtyatha Puskaranyavdsinah u 
Ganan XJisavasahketdn vyajayat purusarsabhah i 
Sindhuk ulasritd ye ca gramaniya mahabalah ll 
Sudrdbhtraganas caiva ye casritya Sarasvatlm I 
Yartayanti ca ye Matsyair ye ca Parvatavdsinah 11 
Krtsnam Pancanandam caiva tathai vamaraparvatam I 
Uttarajyotisam caiva tatha Divyakatam puram n 
Dvarapdlam ca tarasa vase cakre mahadyutih I 
Ram a than Harahunams'ca Praticyascaiva ye Nrpah ll 

Tansarvan sa vase cakre sasanadeva Pandavah I 

■ • 

Tatrasthah presayamasa Vasudevaya Bharata u 
Sa casya gatabhl raj an pratijagraha sasanam l 
Tatah Sakalam abhetya Madranam putabhedanam 
Matulam pritipurvena Salyam cakre vase Bali i 
Sa tena satkrto rajna satkararho Visampate ll 
Ratnani bhurinyadaya sampratasthe yudham patih l 
Tatah Sagarakuksisthan Mlecchan paramadarunan ll 
Pahlavan Barbardmsc&ivz Kir at an Yavanan Sakdn I 
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Tato ratnanyupadaya vase krtva ca parthivan 11 
Nyavartata Kurusrestho Nakulas citramargavit 1 
Karavanam sahasrani kosam tasya mahatmanah 11 
Ohurdasa maharaja krcchradiva mahadhanam 1 

(Verses 1—18) 

The various forms of these Native States are 


described above 


Gana, 



Janapada 


The Gramanlya may be contrasted with the Rajanya 
Janapadas mentioned by Panini, iv. 


2. 53 


Coins have been found of the following twelve 
Tribal Native States 

1. Arjunayanas, 2. Asvakas, 3. Audumbaras, 
4, Kulutas, 5. Kunindas, 6. Rajanya Janapada, 

> 8- Uddehikas, 9. Vimakas, 10. Vrsnis, 


7 ^ 

11 



Yaudheyas, and 12. MALAVAS, 


1 


1. MALAVAS c. 1000—403 B. C. 

The origin and orientation of the Malavas 


obscure 


A, Vedic: 10th—8th cen. B. C. 

The Malava or Avanti country as such is not 
known to the Vedas. The region in which it is loca- 

three parts in the 

Vedic period, 

(a) Maru; mentioned as the ‘utkara’ of 

Kuruksetra. Tait. Ar., v. 1, 1. 

(b) Satvant; mentioned as a people belonging 

to the south as opposed to the 


ted in later days includes roughly 


1 Smith, Cat. Coins Ind. Museum , pp. 161-164. 
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‘Udlcya’ and Tracy a’ of the 


Vedas. Ait. Br. vin. 14, 3. 
They were defeated by Bharata, 
Sat. Br., xiii. 5, 


4, 21. 


The 


Kausitaki Upanisad places them 
as contiguous to the Matsyas. 


Nisada; used 


general term for 


dependent non-Aryan tribes un¬ 
like the Sudras. The Latyayana 
Srautasutra, vii. 2, 8 refers to 


The 

I, 12 


a village of these Nisadas. 
Katyayana Srautasutra, i. 
and Apastamba Srautasutra men¬ 
tion a Nisada-sthapati. Weber 
in Indische Studien took it to 
mean a Nisada as a ‘sthapati’. 
Macdonell interprets it as 
Governor of the Nisadas.’ 


a 


This tradition of an ancient civilised people 
living in villages under their own ‘governors’, non- 
Aryan but sharply distinguished from the Sudras 


is 



out clearly by the school of Nighantu 
‘the Aupamanyava,’ cited in Yaska, Nirukta III. 8 
and quoted by Sayana in Rv. I. 7, 9 describing ‘Pan- 
cajanah’ as the four castes and the ‘Nisadas’. 


B. Buddhist Records: 7th—6th cen. B. C. 

In the sixth and seventh centuries B. C. Avanti 
with its capital Ujjeni was reigned over by King 
Pa]jota. According to the commentary on verses 
21—23 of the Dhammapada, King Pajjota’s sister 
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Vasuladatta married King Udena of Kosambi. The 
Mahavagga of the Vinaja , viii. 1, 23 S. refers to the 
unscrupulous character of Pajjota. As in the Puranic 
passage referred to above, Avanti is closely related 
to the Assakas (Asmaka or Asvaka), as Anga to Maga- 
dha. It has been suggested 1 that by the time of this 
Canda Pajjota, the Aryans had come down the Indus 
valley, turned west from the Gulf of Kach and colo¬ 
nised and conquered this rich land, leading to a mix- 
ture of non-Aryan and Aryan tribes—a mixture that 
has left an indelible impression on the subsequent 
history of these tracts. The name Avanti is found 
as late as the second century a, d., whereas the term 

Malava is found from the time of the Mahabharata 

■ • 

to the present day. 

C. Mahabharata : Jth cen. B. C. 

The context in Sabha II, Chap. 35 indicates the 
temporary submission of the Malavas to Yudhisthira. 
But from the various other references 2 to them, spe¬ 


cially in connection with the Ksudrakas in the van 
of the army of Duryodhana (Mbh. VI, 87) it is clear 
that their independence was hardly touched by these 


diplomatic arrangements 


They defended Bhisma 


in Mbh. Vi, 106, and subsequently captured him in 
Vi, 117 —samgramena jahur Bhismam. They are among, 
the Samsaptakas who are slain by Arjuna. Mbh.VII 
7, they are mentioned along with the Sodasaraj., v. 

Rama Jamadagnya. 

All the above sources bear testimony to an an- 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 27-28. 

2 Sorensen, Mahabharata Index, Pt. XIII, p. 460. 
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dent non-Aryan people, civilised and virile, living 
under their own rulers gradually mixing up with the 
Aryans from the North and West, and producing 
the prototypes who as “a strong confederation of free 
tribes were awaiting the Europeans (under Alexander) 


with a high courage 


These were a tribe, called 


Malavas (in Greek Malloi), between the lower Hy- 

draotes and the Acesines, and the Ksudrakas (in 
Greek Oxydrakai) higher up the Hydraotes, between 

that river and the Hyphasis.” 1 These are the Native 
States of Avanti, including the Vitihotras, who were 
contemporary rulers along with Mahanandi in the 
5 th century B. C. c. 444—403 B. C. They were 
included in the Nanda Empire of Mahapadma about 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. Perhaps this and 

their hereditary love for local self-rule accounts for 

their stubborn resistance. 

• • • • • • • 

The race-mixture and culture-fusion in Avanti 

• •• • • • ^ m W • • •• • • 

from the time of the Yadava kingdoms in Avanti 
(Mat. 44, 66, 70), the stretch of the Haihaya Avantis 
from the gulf of Cambay to the Ganges-Jumna 


doab and thence to Benares (Mbh. xiii, 30, 1946, 
195 0-4), have not yet been properly analysed. The list 

of contemporaries of Mahanandi mentions the States 
in the eastern part of North India, Ayodhya, Kasi, 
(the Maithilas of Videha), Barhadrathas (of Maga- 
dha, which probably included Anga), and Kalinga; 
the middle States of the Vitihotras, Haihayas and 
Asmakas; and those that bounded these along their 
west side, North Pancala, the Kurus (the combined 


1 Rapson, CHI, p. 375. 
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Kuru-Pancalas), Surasena and Avanti. In Magadha, 
the Barhadrathas were supplanted by the Pradyotas 
and these afterwards by_ the Sisunagas. Next Maha- 
padma Nanda destroyed all these kingdoms and 
brought all their territories under his sole sway. 
(Mat. 272, 18—22). 1 

D. Archaeological Evidence. 

The above confusion regarding the origin, ex¬ 
tension and ethnography of the Malavas is reflected 
in their coins. There are no coins or any other piece 
of archaeological evidence that could be definitely 
ascribed to the Malavas of the period prior to their 
incorporation in the Nanda Empire. Rapson refers 
some of these surviving coins to the Malloi. Allan 
ascribes them to the later Malavas of eastern Rajpu- 
tana. Provenance has presented these difficulties. 
According to Smith “In ancient Indian literature 
and inscriptions the term Malava is applied to various 
communities and territories from the eastern Panjab 
to Ujjain. Taranatha (Schiefner, p. 251) even speaks 
of ‘Malava in Prayaga’, whatever they may mean. 
The Malavas whose coins are here catalogued dwelt 
in eastern Rajputana for four or five centuries, and 
may or may not have been the same people as the 
better known Malavas further south. In the vast 
range of Indian coinages their coins are among the 
most curious and enigmatical/’ 2 * 4 Allan in his latest 
book Catalogue of Indian Coins, Ancient India (1936) 

1 Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 286. 

2 Smith, CCIM., p. 161. Cf. Brhatsambita, xiv. 27 ; Fleet, 

I A, xxii, p. 184; Mbh. Sabhaparvan, xxxii. 7. 

4 
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voices the uncertainty about the ethnic origin of these 

upa, 



coins. “The inscriptions Bhapamyana, 

Mapojaya, Mapaya, Magajasa, Magojaya, Mapaka, 
Pacha, Gajava, Maraja, Jamaku, etc., are puzzling. 
They are taken to be names of chiefs. Mr. Vincent 


Smith suggests they are of foreign origin 


They 


certainly do not look Indian, but it is difficult to 
think what invaders could have struck them. They 
are too late for the Sakas and too early for the Hunas; 
in addition, out of over twenty names not one bears 
any resemblance to any known Saka or Huna name.” 
Jayaswa! suggested Ma as a contraction of Maharaja, 
but this does not account for the rest of the names. 
Allan 1 objects to their being taken as names in the 
absence of any trace of a genitive. He takes them as 
meaningless attempts to reproduce parts of 

ndm jayah which occurs in the first series, a Sanskrit 
legend for the forms actually found on the coins in 

Prakrit M.alavana jaya or Malavahna jaya (with absence 
of long vowels, and lingual for dental n) 2 

sought 



The difficulty about the geography was 


to be solved by Rapson in imagining two peoples of 
the same name Malava. The difficulty is further 

aggravated by Allan by suggesting that the Malavas 
ousted the ancient name of Avanti. “It is 


“It is possible 
that the Malavas of the Panjab gradually retired 

southward from the second century B. C., before 


the Greek and Kushan invaders 


and 


ntually 


1 Allan, op. cit ., pp. civ-cviii. Cf. Cunningham, ASK, xiv, 

pp. 149-151; Douglas, JASB, 1923* Nam. Suppl. xxxvii, 2*7; 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, i, 218. 

2 Smith > CCIM.y pp. 170-178, Plates XX-XXI. 
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settled where we find them in the Christian era” 
(Allan, op. tit., p. cvii). This conjecture is not neces¬ 
sary in the light of the data from the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas given above—regarding the gradual 
expansion of the Malavas—Avantis from the Gulf 
of Cambay to the Ganges-Jumna doab and thence 
to Benares, Mbh, xiii, 30, 1946, 1950-4. The Mala¬ 
vas and Avantis should not be distinguished from each 
other arbitrarily 1 : the first is a tribal and the second 
a territorial name of the same group of people. The 

0 • •• 

Buddhist records use the term Avanti for practically 
the same region occupied at the epoch of these records 
by the Malavas according to the Mahabharata and 
Puranas, Br., 13, 156; Hv., 33, 1845-6. 

The puzzle about their non-Indian origin 2 (Smith, 
CIMC., i. p. 163) is partially due to a lack of discri¬ 
mination at an earlier stage between the Aryan and 
non-Aryan elements that fused and evolved the Malava 
stock in the Maru (desert) and fertile fields of Raj- 
putana, Latyqyana Srautasutra , i. 1, z. The Vedic 
literature suggests and the epic and Puranic references 
co nfirm these traits from the earliest days to the time 
of the Nanda empire and Alexander’s invasion. 

Under these circumstances some remnants of 

• • • — • • - • • 

Malava-Avanti coinage are expected to throw light on 
the pre-Mahapadma and pre-Alexander age. So far 
these expectations have been frustrated by the arti- 


1 “Professor Rapson has suggested that the so-called ‘Ujjain 
symbol’ of the cross and balls would more accurately be named 
the ‘Malava symbol,’ and there is no doubt that the proposed 


term would be the more accurate. 


Smith, CIMC., p. 145 


2 Cf. No. 27 (PI. 



3) of Smith, CIMC. The legend 


reads Runamisa or Runamasa. 
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ficial approach to this enquiry by numismatists who 
have ignored all literary data. Even in 


the latest of 


such numismatic studies, Allan’s Cat. Ind. 


Corns 


(1936), the punch-marked tribal copper coins of 
Ujjayini are treated independently of and entirely 
separated from the tribal coins of Malava 1 (Allan, 
op. cit pp. 241-263, and pp. civ—cviii). It conti¬ 
nues the method adopted by Smith in CIMC. in 
1906, pp. 170-178, and pp. 15 2-15 5. The provenance 
punch-marks and epigraphy of these coins should 
help to determine the evolution of Malava-Avanti and 
should not be used to obscure this continuity and 
perpetuate a false perspective, where the standard of 
measurement is either Alexander’s invasion (cf. 
Rapson’s ascription of some of these coins to the 
Malloi of the Greeks) or the incursion of the Sakas 


or Hunas (cf. Allan’s despair—“They are too late for 
the Sakas and too early for the Hunas”, p. cvi). The 
real remedy lies in giving up the so-called ‘concensus 
of opinion’ about the late date of the punch-marked 
coins, c. 323-372 B. C. adumbrated by Hemmy 
(JRAS., 1937, p. 26) and adopt the well-founded 
view propounded 



Walsh that some of these 
coins go back to 517 B. C. ( JRAS ., 1937, p. 26). In 
that case some of these Ujjayim punch-marked coins 
may belong to the Native State of Avanti before and 
during the Magadhan Empire of Mahapadma. It 
would then be instructive to compare the symbols on 
the punch-marked coins of Ujjayim, Taxila and Patali- 


1 


The coins come not only from Ujjain itself, but from 
Besnagar, and other towns of Avanti. 
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putra to ascertain by a process of elimination the pro¬ 
vincial and federal, or local and imperial marks obtain¬ 
ing at the capital of the empire, Pataliputra 

I 9 I 9 > PP- I- 74 > 463-494) an d its northern 
frontier Taxila (Allan, op. tit., pp. xlvii: the Gorho 

Ghat Bhagalpur “find resembles that of the Bhir 
mound Taxila”; another Bhagalpur find mentioned 





Cunningham, ASR., xv. pp. 31-2—“They bear 
the usual figures of the sun, bull, chaitya, tree, soldier 
with shield and dog,” and the western frontier 
Avanti, a sovereign Native State under Mahanandi 
but reduced to submission by Mahapadma—“the 
extensive series of copper coins” (Smith. CCIM., i, 
p. 145) bearing the sun, chaitya, tree, soldier, two 
pairs of fish in square tank (Allan, op. tit., cxlii-cxlv). 
“There is no reason to dispute the allocation of coins 
to the city of Ujjayini rather than to the country of 
Avanti, which, unless these coins are much earlier 
than we believe, had no longer an independent exist¬ 


ence when they were issued. 


» 



op. tit., p. 


cxlii.) But as Walsh has shown, these coins are much 
older than Hemmy and Allan think. 

The later group of thousands of Malava coins 
discovered by Carlleyle at Nagar in the Jaypur State 
has been dated by Carlleyle and Cunningham from 
250 B. C. to 250 A. G, and by Smith from 150 B. C. 
to 330 A. C. The Ujjeni symbol of cross with circles 
or balls found on Kaulambi coins of third century 
B. C. (Allan, p. 148) indicates how Avanti-Malava 


was 


■asserting its independent status 


coins bearing the same 


bull, tree and 



soldier—the fish and the circled 



m 
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use). 1 In the IV and III centuries B. C. Malava- 
Avanti formed part of the Empire of Magadha first 
under Mahapadma, then under the Maury as. 


2. MALAVAS, c. 403—327-230 B. C. 

Arrian (lnd ., ch. x) quotes Megasthenes as saying 

_“The greatest city in India is that which is called 

Palimbothra, in the dominions of the Prasians...” 2 
This is Pataliputra in 300 B. C. “The king (of the 
Palibothri) has in his pay a standing army of 60,000 
foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 8,000 elephants; 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the 
vastness of his resources.” The Indian records 
unanimously ascribes the pre-eminence in the training 
of horses to the districts in the extreme north and 
west, which then belonged to Magadha, and the 

pre-eminence in the training of elephants to the east, 
which is precisely Magadha. The use of elephants 
in war played an important part in the gradual rise of 
Magadha to the supreme power. Alexander had a 
foretaste of this power in the Asvaka country. His 
army refused to follow him to meet the main forces 
of Magadha across the Beas. 

As Rhys Davids 3 points out—“It would, of 
course, be a very serious error to regard Chandra- 

1 “It is very curious to notice how the devices used on the 
punch-marked coins are combined on the dies of the Ujjain 

coins, the animals and symbols characteristic of the earlier 
series being repeated on the later.” Smith, op. cit ., pp. 145-146. 

3 Diod xvii. 93 ; Curtius, ix. 2 ; Plutarch, Alex., 62. 

3 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , 267. 
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gupta as the founder of this supremacy of Magadha. 
...The ancient kingdom of Avanti, with its capital 
Ujjeni, had probably, before his time, been already in¬ 
corporated into the Empire.” The Puranas expressly 
credit Mahapadma Nanda with the foundation of this 
Empire, M/., 272, 18-22. 

That Malava continued to remain under the 


suzerainty of Magadha, from the time of Mahapadma 
Nanda to that of the Mauryas is further indicated by 
the fact that Kautilya does not mention them in 
his Arthasastra among the autonomous states. It is 


doubtful whether any of the known Malava-Avanti 


punch-marked coins can be dated during this period 
of Malayan eclipse. 

3. MALAVAS, c. 230 B. C.—330 A. C. 

The Malavas emerge as an independent Tribal 
State about 250 B. C. Thousands of their coins dis¬ 
covered by Carlleyle at Nagar in the Jaypur State 


(Smith, CIMC ., pp. 161-164, Plates XX-XXI) bear 



and silver coins suggests a much attenuated resur¬ 
gence. But its territorial limitation was more than 
made up by an accession of national prestige. Uj- 
jayini became the centre of commercial and cultural 
hegemony in Western India, if not for the whole of 
Northern India. The Sungas, the Andhras and the 
Sakas turn it into a battling ground in the II-I cen. 
B. C. and I-IV cen. A. C. Periplus and Ptolemy 
know its importance in the I, and II-III centuries 
A. C. as well as Yuan Chwang ( Mo-lo-po ) in the VII 
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century A. 0 . They submitted to the Sakas in the 
I century B. C, to the Western Ksatrapas 1 from II 



the IV century A. C. But the vitality of this typical 

Native State of India asserted itself again and again 

in the Malava or Vikrama Samvat of 57 B. C., the 

Malavanam jay a of the coins and*** Malavanam Gana- 

sthltya of the inscriptions. 1 2 

These Indian Native States have been and will 

continue to be the test of all attempts at framing or 

imposing a Federal or Imperial Constitution for the 

whole of India. “The Arthasastra (Chaps. 160-1) 

has even a policy of compassing their overthrow by 

internal dissension. Nevertheless, a number of them 

■ MS 

survived through and after the Maurya empire, and 
one of them, that of the Malavas, handed down to 
later India its first persistent era, the so-called Vikrama 
era, which is still the common era of northern India.” 3 


1 Allan, Cat. Ind. Coins (1936), p. cvi. 

2 Fleet, C 1 I. Gupta Ins err.. Introduction. 

3 Rapson, CHI., p. 491. 




THE SALTPETRE INDUSTRY OF INDIA IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BIHAR 


By Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 

Saltpetre is a kind of artificial salt prepared from 
nitrates, found from time to time in a natural state 
in many parts of the world, chiefly South America, 
Persia, Spain, Hungary and southern parts of Europe, 
China and India. It has been used extensively for 
different objects—as an ingredient for gunpowder, 
in animal dyes, like lac and cochineal, for medicinal 
and antiseptic purposes like preservation of fish 
and meat and embellishing food preparations, for 
manure, especially of wheat and tobacco, and in glass¬ 
making, bleaching, washing, and cooling purposes. 
(Milburn, II, 238 ; Watt, Dictionary , 431-47.) 

In the writings of the European travellers, 
merchants, agents etc., of the 17th century, we do not, 
however, get any reference to all these specific uses 
made of saltpetre, except as an ingredient for gun¬ 
powder, as a ballast for ships and for cooling purposes, 
‘The origin of the trade’, in saltpetre as an ingredient 
for gunpowder, ‘must’, as Moreland remarks, ‘be 
sought in the military history of Europe.’ A direct 
reference to the use of saltpetre in European wars is 
contained in the letter of the English E. I. C. to the 

Surat factors, dated September 12, 1653, urging the 

% 

provision of 200 tons of wellrefined saltpetre, which 
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was demanded by their State and was “of great 
expense in those times of warr between them and the 
State of Holland. 5,1 But before it ranked as a 


primary obj ect of trade in the middle of the 17th 
century, it was used as ‘kintledge’ or ballast in ships 
by the English and the Dutch 1 2 , though this was 
obviously a secondary and incidental use. It appears 
from the English factory correspondence that besides 
saltpetre, sugar was also used as ballast in place of 
stones, possibly as a cloak for saltpetre. The letter 
of the Surat factors to the Company in December 


1639 noted : “As no sugar could be got at Ahmada- 
bad they send 104 bales of saltpetre. One or other 
of these commodities must be provided for each ship 
for use as ballast, but they will buy as little saltpetre 
as possible and ‘thereby peradventure increase its 
value in England.’ ” 3 * * * * 8 If bulk had to be carried, it 
was clearly more profitable to have aboard cheap 
bulky goods, likely to have a market in Europe, than 
materials of no value. 


The practice of the English of using saltpetre 
as ballast in place of stones was borrowed from 
Dutch precedents. (The substitution of saltpetre 


1 F.E.F. 1651-5, p. 196. 

2 Moreland, pp. 118, 120; Master, I, pp. 116-7. On January- 

17, 1643, the Swally factors wrote to the Company, that the sea 

commanders were “not only infinitely desirous of such kintelage 
but the fraught thereof is as good as gained unto you whilest 

in place thereof, and for want of such ponderous goods for 

stifning, they are necessarily enforced to lay (in?) and carry hence 

so much ballast” (F.E.F. 1642-5, p. 94). 

8 F.E.F. 1637-41, p. 198. See also Moreland, op. cit ., 215. 
One bale of satltpetre was equivalent to about 295 lbs. Moreland, 
op. cit., 340. 
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for kankar ballast must have been of great help 


Holland, then 


war with the powers 


oiling 



saltpetre sources in Spain and Hungary.) In 1625 
Captain Weddell aboard the Royal James 
to President Kerridge at Surat that the Dutch, instead 
of ballasting with stones, used to carry, saltpetre which 
could be had very cheap. So the latter promised to 
have a supply of saltpetre ready for the next shipping 
and also in future. In 1628 the Surat factors sent 
enough first class saltpetre as ballast and held out 
hopes to the Company of sending “a like quantity 

on every future ship and more” if it could be pro¬ 
cured. 1 

Sw 

We get some idea of the amount used as ballast. 
President RasteH and the Council at Surat suggested 
to the Commanders at Swally on November 23,1630: 
“For saltpetre, after two or three hundred bales have 
been stowed, notice should be given to Surat what 
further quantity is necessary for ballast.” On Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1630, the Surat authorities informed the Com¬ 


pany that the Discovery and the Reformation carried to 
England 597 bales of saltpetre in lieu of ballast; and 
on June 10,1631, they wrote to the Agent and Factors 
in Persia that the William and the Blessings carried to 
England 700 to 800 bales of saltpetre as ballast. On 
March 29, 1644, the Company ordered the Surat 
factors to include 20 or 25 tons of wellrefined salt¬ 
petre for ■kintlage’ or ballast. It seems, however, 
that there was a limit to the amount to be used as 

ballast. On December 6, 1630, the Surat authorities 

* 

*F.E.F. 1624-29, pp. 83, 208. 
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wrote to Swally Marine that as the ships had taken 
in all the saltpetre necessary for ballast no more would 
be sent down; while, on December 31, they informed 
the Company that in each ship they would send a 
quantity of doubly refined saltpetre as ballast and 
would put as much as possible into casks, though the 
whole amount could not be packed in that way. 1 

An interesting and curious light on the use of 
saltpetre as ballast is thrown by the letter of the 
Swally Marine factors to the Company dated Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1640. They wrote that though according to 
the Company’s orders they had “abstained from 


buying saltpetre, the ships’ masters would be glad to 
carry ‘such ponderous goods to stiffen your ships.’ ” 2 
This saltpetre might be used either to supply enemy 
countries or private indent. 

Apart from the external use of saltpetre there 
was also an internal consumption of it in India. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries it was used here as a 
refrigerating unit, for cooling drinking water or any 
other liquid and as an ingredient for gunpowder and 


for the preparation of explosives and fireworks. 



find in the Ain-i-Akbari : “Saltpetre which in gun¬ 
powder produces the explosive heat, is used by His 
Majesty as a means of cooling water and is thus a 


source of joy for great and small.” 3 This seems to 
be corroborated by the statement of Peter Mundy 
(1632) that water and other drinks were cooled in the 

1 • • M 


1 F.E.F. 1630-33, pp. IOI, 127, 159 ; 1642-45, p. 175 ; 1630- 

33, pp. no, 125. Swally was the port of Surat, situated at 
the mouth of the Tapti. 

2 F.E.F. 1637-41, p. 273. 

3 Blochman, I, p. 55. 
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summer with coarse saltpetre, by continually stirring 
the vessel of fresh water or other liquids in a kettle 

*■ JL . . 

containing a mixture of water and saltpetre. 1 But it 
appears from Bernier that the poor people could not 
afford to enjoy the luxury of using saltpetre for cool¬ 
ing water. He writes that cooling was done (ap- 
parendy by the common people) by placing a wet 
cloth on a jar, while the higher sorts of people make 
use of saltpetre, whether in town or with the army. 
“They pour the water or any other liquid they may 


wish to co< 
longnecked 


into a tin (zinc ?) flagon, round and 
.... The flagon is then stirred for... 


seven or eight minutes, in water into which three 
or four handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown. 
The liquid thus becomes very cold, and is by no means 
unwholesome.though at first it sometimes affects 


the bowels.” Thus, in one tent in the camp of 
Aurangzeb were kept the Ganges water and the salt- 
petre with which it was cooled. 2 It is interesting 

to note that the English factors at Agra also employed 

0 

saltpetre for cooling their water in the 17th century. 
With coarse saltpetre, the charge in one 
Rs. 49-50 pice, and with refined saltpet 


year was 
e it was 


Rs. 107-63 pice, in another year. These charges were 
included in the house expenses of the factors, but 

President Methwold and 

• • 

as ‘preposterous/ 





they were 

Council at Surat (in 
‘excessive’ and ‘unwarrantable extravagancies/ 3 Due 
to the heavy cost in the use of saltpetre for cooling 


1 Mundy, II, pp. 76-77. 

2 Bernier, pp. 356-57, 364. 

2 F.E.F. 1634-6, p, iii 
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drinking water, it was, as has been suggested above, 
beyond the indulgence of the poor people. 

According to geologists, the necessary conditions 
for the formation of saltpetre in a soil : 

2S of nitrogenous organic matter. 




“(0 sup- 
climatic 

conditions favourable to the growth and action of nitro¬ 
bacteria, (Hi) the presence of potash, and {iv) meteoro¬ 
logical conditions suitable for the efflorescence of 



the potassium nitrate at the surface.” To a large 
extent the existence of natural facilities would indicate 
the principal centres of saltpetre supply and manu¬ 
facture. These facilities are found in a marked degree 
in different districts of the Indo-Gangetic tracts 

Bihar section, Patna, Gaya, Tirhut, 
Saran and Champaran. 1 But as contributing to 
national defence, saltpetre has always claimed attention 
of different governments, and so political exigencies 
also determined the working of other centres less 
favoured with natural resources. Thus it was essen¬ 
tial that the different states of India should have their 
local sources of supply, which were sought to be 
tapped by the European companies for their own 




Centres of saltpetre manufacture were 
distributed throughout India, but the attention of both 
Dutch and the English were at first directed to 
Peninsular India and not to the Gangetic plains. 


2 


1 Watt, C. P., p. 972. Other centres mentioned by Watt 
£ire U. P. (Cawnpore, Ghazipur, Allahabad, Benares), the Pun¬ 
jab, Kashmir, Central India (Bhind and Jwargarh), Bombay, 
Madras (Coimbatore, Salem, Kistna, Vellore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura) and lastly Burma (Tenassarim). 

2 Moreland, pp. 119-20, 320; F.E.F. 1622-23, P- 2 *9* 
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In Peninsular India, saltpetre was found both in 
the East and the West coastal regions with their cor¬ 
responding hinterlands. Thus Golkonda besides being 
famous for its gold and diamond mines, steel, carpet 
and silk industries, tobacco, palm and elephants was 
also noted for its supply of saltpetre, which was 
regarded as good at Surat. Mir Muhammad Said 
or Mir Jumla, the Minister of Golkonda told Walter 
Littleton and Venkata Brahman at Fort St. George 


(January 17, 1651) that “he could make and procure 
a great quantity” of saltpetre every year. The English 
factors at Fort St. George wrote to the Company 
(October 9, 1647) tot toy could supply 100 tons 
annually. In the Coromondal Coast, the principal 

were Masulipatam, 



ports of export of 
Armagon and Pulicat. The existence of Armagon 
and Pulicat shows that the corresponding hinter- 
land, the Carnatic, was an important source of 


There 


many 


references to 


supply of saltpetre. 

Pulicat gunpowder, which was used by the Dutch 


for their current needs. But the qu 



was 


good and the Dutch relied on Holland powder for 
store, as to other would not keep “for being ill- 
corned, it grew all into clodds 

In the West, Bljapur had 

unrefined 

and round its nei >od and in the Konkan 




pply of 



1 Sarkar, Auranggeb, Vol. I & II, pp. 188-189; F.E.F. 1651-4, 

pp. 12, 22n, xxxv; 1646-50, p. 167; 1622-3, pp. 229, 128, 336; 
1637-41, pp. 30, 40, 72, 52. Venkata was a Brahman broker 

or merchant-agent of the English, Armagon is just north or 
Pulicat and Pulicat is north of Madras* 

• • - - ■ — ... 1 
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Coast, and the corresponding port was Rajapur. 
In 1651-2 the English factors met with several diffi¬ 
culties in Bljapur, viz., (/) saltpetre was a monopoly 
of the kin g of Bljapur, who farmed it out to the 
highest bidder, (it) the E. I. C. had originally in¬ 
tended to obtain saltpetre there in exchange for broad¬ 
cloth “at 70 or 80 per cent on the latter.” But it 
was soon found to be impracticable; for though 

broadcloth could be sold there at a great profit, 

•• 

the annual demand of cloth in the whole of Bljapur 
did not exceed 50 pieces. Hence timely notice from 
England was necessary before a sufficient consign¬ 
ment of saltpetre could be procured, (jit) Further, 
in January 1652, the expected quantity of raw salt¬ 
petre at Raybag could not be secured, partly, owing 
to an ‘accident of fire’ but chiefly because the mer¬ 
chants had not anticipated the sudden demand of 
the English. Long notice was necessary also further 
south, in the Malabar Coast and the Deccan where 
plenty of saltpetre was available. In 1654 the Surat 
factors arranged to buy a quantity in the Deccan, 
especially as their relation with ‘the people of Deccan’ 
was then good. It would thus appear that Surat itself 
was not very important as a source of supply of 
saltpetre. This is corroborated by the following facts 
also. In one early reference to the saltpetre trade of the 
English, Thomas Kerridge, President of the English 
factory at Surat, wrote to the Company (April 10,1621) 
that no saltpetre was available near about Surat. 1 


1 F.E.F. 16x8-21, p. 25m; 1642-45, p. 225; 1646-50, pp. 34, 
78,298-299,317; 1651-54, pp. 30, 36, 82-3, 299-300: Raybag 
is southwest of Bijapur; Rajapur is southwest of Kolhapur. 
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The Dutch sent in July 1629 one of their factors 

named Claes Helmont from Surat to Burhanpur to 

# 

buy saltpetre. 1 

In Gujrat the region round Ahmadabad, and 

the neighbouring state of Malpur, and in the Indo- 

® * • 

Gangetic plains, Sind, the regions round Agra, Bengal 
and Bihar, were all associated with the production of 
saltpetre throughout the 17th century in a varying 
degree of importance. The Gujrat region, though 
geographically separate, had a very intimate com¬ 
mercial contact with Agra and in commercial corres¬ 
pondence of the period, Agra and Ahmadabad are 
generally referred to together. The English Company 



for supply of saltpetre before July 1625, and in doing 
so they followed the previous example of the Dutch. 
At a consultation held at Surat on July 10, 1625, 
it was laid down that as the Dutch made annual 
investments in saltpetre, both in Agra and Ahmadabad, 
3000 mds. should be bought at Ahmadabad for des¬ 
patch to England by the next shipping. 2 
# 

Malpur is a small state in Mahlkantha, situated 
nearly 50 miles northeast of Ahmadabad. As the 
En glish factors felt much difficulty in procuring salt¬ 
petre in Ahmadabad in 1643, they tried to tap Malpur 
for the first time in 1644, as a possible source of better 
and cheaper unrefined saltpetre. Ignorance of actual 


1 Hague Transcripts no. ccxcyiii, quoted in Mundy, II, _ 5 Bn. 
Helmont wrote from there in March 1(530 about his difficulties in 
sending the consignment (ibid.). In March 1631 he was at Roude 
(Aravad). F.E.F. 1630-33, p. 138. Burhanpur is on the 



2 F.E.F. 1624-29, p. 90 
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conditions and the cost of refining, however, made 
them realise in January, 1645, that Malpur saltpetre 
was neither as good nor as cheap as expected. Yet 
they intended to persevere and to send there for 
future management an able and experienced person. 
Indents on Malpur were continued to be made by the 
Swally Marine and the Ahmadabad factors. The 
latter even heard a rumour that the Agra factors had 
come to know of the importance and fame of Malpur 
and sent a man to buy saltpetre there. So they com¬ 
plained to the authorities at Surat that if the rumour 
•• 

was true, this internal competition might prejudice 
the interests of the Company. 

In March, 1647, the Ahmadabad factors learnt 
that ‘their people’ had made an agreement for 1500 
‘great maunds’ (= ? double or Shahjahani maunds of 
74 lbs. each. Moreland, 336, 34on) of saltpetre at 
Malpur and so instructed them to double the quantity. 
But though the original amount was expected to be 

‘well advanced,’ recent official restrictions made any 
additional supply difficult. So the local agents of the 
English tried privately to induce the ‘Bohras,’ the 
peasant cultivators of Gujrat who prepared saltpetre, 
to allow them to share with the Dutch who had been 
tapping Malpur for some time past. After a few 
months, during which the practice of the English 
factors of buying raw saltpetre at Malpur seemed to 
be suspended—possibly owing to those restrictions 


^-F-E.F. 1642-45, pp. 16411, 205, 232-33 ; i646-5o, pp. 78-9, 
99, 108-9. The Swally Marine factors wrote to the company 
that they would not buy any quantity until the expected quan¬ 
tity from Tatta was received and examined. 
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the Swally factors resumed it in January 1648 and 
decided in January 1649 to continue it, as saltpetre 
from other sources proved either dear or bad. Thus 
in January 1648 they’ took the permission of the 
Governor of Ahamadabad to purchase 6,000 maunds 
of Malpur, as saltpetre refined at Raybag and Swally 
proved very costly; in January 1649 they doubted 
whether the desired quantity of saltpetre would be 
procured from Ahmadabad, and the available supply 
at Agra was neither good nor cheap. 1 

In the 17th century Agra was one of the principal 
centres of supply of saltpetre and manufacture of 
gunpowder. Pelsaert, the Dutch factor at Agra from 
1620-26, wrote that saltpetre was found in many places 
near Agra at distances of 1 o to 40 kos and the amount 
available every year in Agra alone was from 5000 to 
6000 maunds, besides the produce of other neighbour¬ 
ing places. 2 But according to Peter Mundy (1632-33), 
the only place near Agra where saltpetre was made 
and sold was Shawgur (Shergarh). He went there 
to collect the Company’s saltpetre lying there 
and “weighed, filled, skinned and howsed about 
400 Fardles of saltpetre” or about 2000 maunds, 3 
(8th January, 1632). This however seems to be an 
underestimate, for in different years, the English 

1 F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 112, 127, 155, 186-7, * 55 - 

2 Jahangir's India, p. 46 ; Pelsaert writes that then the 

industry was of little importance and known to everybody 
(ibid.); F.E.F. 1624-9, P- 3*6; 1637-41, p. 119. In 1629 
Shahjahan ordered 10,000 mds. of gunpowder to be made in 
Agra. F.E.F. 1624-9, p. 335. 

3 Mundy describes Shawgarh (Shergarh) as 8 course from 
Koil; according to Carnac Temple it is 12 miles from Koil, 
22 tni 1 ps north of Muttra on the right bank of the Jamuna; 
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Company’s factors in various parts of India tried to 
get their supplies from Agra and it would have been 


was ony one 

Thus in 



manifestly impossible if there 
of manufacture, as Mundy wrote 
1629, the Surat factors, in 1646 Edward Knipe 



Biana, in 1647 anc ^ 
and in 1650-51 the 



the Swally Marine factors, 
Delhi factors, Andrews and 


Rawdon, expected, desired or drew large suppli 


from Agra j 1 and if in some 


the quantity was 


insufficient, the reason stated was either government 


(1647) 


and 


(1651) 


3 


the villainy of the producers 
Conditions improved in 1652 
to justify the hope of the Agra factors that the desired 
quantity of saltpetre would be secured. Reference 
to ‘some progress’ being made in the purchase of 
saltpetre at Agra is made in a letter of the Surat 
authorities dated May 12, 1654. 4 Agra continued to 
be an important centre of saltpetre supply in the sixties 
of the 17th century. Tavernier mentions that saltpetre 
came in abundance from Agra besides Patna. 6 


Carnac Temple has found no other mention of it as a depot 
of saltpetre. Mundy, II, xxv, xxvi, 76, 76n. “Fardie or Fardel, 
a bundle, was the English term for the churl, the Anglo- 
Oriental unit by which indigo was bartered. ( Hedges , III, 17m). 
Foster gives the weight of the greater churl as a little over five 
maunds and of the smaller about four” F.E.F. 1618-21, 6on. 
See Moreland, 340-1. 

1 F.E.F. 1624-9, p. 326; 1646-50, pp. 57, 62, 114, 336; 
1651-54, pp. 26, 36. 

2 The amount could not exceed 1200 mds. (1647); F.E.F. 
1646-50, pp. 121-22. 

8 F.E.F. 1651-54, p. 52. The Agra factors referred to 
shortage in supplies of saltpetre at Agra, but they hoped to get 
1000 bales before the rains. F.E.F. 1624-29, p. 239. 

4 F.E.F. 1651-4, pp. 112, 279. 

6 Tavernier, II, p. 10. 
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the 17th century three 

of 





As for Sind, 1 

places were connected with the 
saltpetre there, Tutta (Tattah), Naserpore or 

and Kandiaro, 2 the first one 

the market of saltpetre prepared in the other two. 
Of course saltpetre made at Tattah was referred to 

very good. 3 But in September 

the chief of English factors at 

• * 

wrote to Surat that no saltpetre 



was 


made 


“in this 


city” 


and that what was 


formerly bought there “was made in outtowns, but 

v 

most in those adjacent about Naserpore, whence 
it was brought hither.” 4 He deputed one factor 
named Garry to deal with the saltpetre manufacturers 

A 

in the interior; but the latter apprehended failure and 
wanted to send them to Tatta. As this would cause 

and put the merchants under the exactions 
of local governors, Spilier stuck to his earlier order 



that the 



should be received 


Tatta 


In 


April 1647 the English factors at Kandiaro in Sind 
did not offer any advance to the saltpetre-maker, as 
he was 



to take any, “by reason another 
.ltpetreman informed the governor that he made for 
5, of whom he should doe well to demand laggah; 
) hereupon (he) was imprisoned, and after paying a 


1 




in 



corres 



as ‘Sinda*, 


‘Scinda.’ 

2 Both Nasarpur and Kandiaro were important centres of 
cloth manufacture. 

8 F.E.F. 1634-36, p. 130. 

4 F.E.F, 1646-50, p. 152. In view of this definite statement 
it cannot possibly be held that production declined at Tatta 
during these 12 years. By September 1647, the English had a 
“residence” at Tatta. 
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little money got cleare.” 1 

Attempts were sometimes made to procure salt¬ 
petre from Sind. In 1639 the Surat factors had had 
an offer of cheap and good saltpetre from Sind. 2 In 
1644 a quantity was ordered for England from Sind 
by the Swally Marine factors. By November, a little 
saltpetre was procured and despatched from Tatta 
on the Crispiana , which reached Swally Marine by 
January 1645. In 1647, 9 bales of saltpetre, all from 
Sind, were sent to England on the Dolphin. The 
Sind factors were instructed to purchase saltpetre in 
the Remembrance left by Merry with President Black¬ 
man dated January 17, 1652. But Sind went into the 
background as Bihar acquired prominence, and, as 
about this time Patna was being regarded as a principal 
source of supply of saltpetre, John Spiller wrote to 
the Sind factors (April 9, 1652) that the Surat authori¬ 
ties would expect from them nothing but well 
refined saltpetre—well refined, as plenty of cheap 
and good saltpetre was then procurable in Bihar. 3 

The Bihar section of the Indo-Gangetic region, 
chiefly Patna and Saran, was in the past an important 
centre for the production of saltpetre. Curiously 
enough, Bihar came to acquire prominence only in 
the second half of the 17th century. No mention of 
saltpetre was made by Hughes and Parker, among the 


1 F.E.F. 1646-50, p. 119. It appears from this that the 
saltpetre manufacturers had to take the permission of the 
Governor to manufacture for the English or for any other 
customer. 

2 F.E.F. 1637-41, 94. 

3 F.E.F. 1642-45, pp. 136, 203, 234; 1646-50, p. 78; 1651- 
54, pp. 106, 119. 
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products of Patna, during their First Commercial 
Mission to Patna in 1620-21. Peter Mundy, who 
visited Patna in September-November 1632, referred 
to saltpetre produced in its neighbourhood among 
the commodities available there, but it was not 


of a very good quality, and better and cheaper 
saltpetre could be procured elsewhere. 1 The conclu¬ 
sion becomes irresistible that whatever might have 
been the importance of Bihar under Afghan rule, 
the Mughal government drew its supplies from non- 
Bihar sources, especially from Agra and Ah madabad 


and neighbouring regions, for its own military pur¬ 
poses and that it had not tapped Bihar for saltpetre 
probably on account of distance and difficulties of 

transport. Hence Bihar saltpetre came to be used, 
if at all, 



could 


not acquire the high standard of being used as an 
ingredient for gunpowder. Thus the dormant poten¬ 
tialities of Bihar as a source of supply of first class 
saltpetre were worked up only as a result of foreign 


reconnaissance, access and demand. 


Then 


the 


importance of other centres diminished and Patna 
was generally acknowledged to be the best place for 
procuring saltpetre. Thus, as already mentioned, John 
Spiller informed the factors of Sind (April 1652) that 
the Surat factors expected from Sind only well refined 

saltpetre as saltpetre of good quality was available 
in Bihar at comparatively cheap prices. Bernier 
wrote: “Bengal is the principal emporium for salt- 

, A prodigious quantity is imported from Patna. 



1 Mundy, II, pp. 151, ij6. 
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It is carried down the Ganges with great facility and 
the Dutch and the English send large cargoes to many 


parts of the Indies and to Europe.” Manucci, too, 
remarked about Patna that it had “the materials for a 
great quantity of saltpetre, which is carried by the 
Europeans to Europe” and again that “European and 
other (Asiatic) traders carry away great quantities of 
saltpetre.” 1 2 Hence it is not surprising that the 
French, the Dutch and the Portuguese had factories 
at Patna. The English factory at Patna is of some¬ 
what later date. Of the Dutch, Tavernier wrote 
r>n reaching Patna, 21st December 1665: “The Dutch 


cc 


Company has an establishment there on account of the 
trade in saltpetre which is refined at a large village 
called Chapra...and the saltpetre refined there is 


by river at Hugli 




A few years 


Bowrey 


(1669-79) observed 


CC 


The Dutch have a factory here 


(at Patna) alsoe for procureing of saltpeeter, but 


with little freedome or Enjoyment of any worldly 
pleasures here, dareinge not to presume to enter any 
of the Gates of the city without leave from some of 


the great Officers 


Alexander Hamilton (1688-1723) 


also noted that at Patna the English and the Dutch 
had factories for saltpetre. 3 The factories were uti- 

1 till late in the 18th 


lised for procuring saltpetr 
century. 4 


1 F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 332-33; Hedges, III, p. 184; Wilson, 
I, p. 25; F.E.F. 1651-54, p. 106; Bernier, p. 440; Storia, II, 

pp. 418, 426. 

2 Bernier, 44on ; Tavernier, I, 100 ; II, 10. Bowrey, p. 

225. 

3 Foster’s edn., II, 13. 

4 Datta, B- S., pp. 368-86 ; I.H.Q., xi (1935), pp. 433-37. 
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After the failure of the First English Commercial 
Mission to Patna (1620-21) under Messrs. Hughes 
and Parker, and of the Second Mission under Peter 
Mundy (1632), there is no evidence of immediate 

opening up of fresh contact with Patna. But with 
the restoration of political order under Cromwell 
after the disorders of the Civil War, an attempt was 
made to "extend and improve* the E. I, C.’s trade in 

Orissa and Bengal, by profitable investments, in some 

Thus the 


articles, especially saltpetre, silk and sugar. 1 
Company established a factory at Hugli, and a trading 
agency at Patna in 1651. Already by the end of August 
1650, one Durson had reached Balasore on. board the 
Loyalty and intended, after lading saltpetre to sail 
direct to England in January 1651. 2 The letter of 
Captain Brookhaven of the Lyoness (dated Balasore, 
14th December, 1650) to Messrs. James Bridgman 
Chief, Edward Stephens Second, William Blake and 
Francis Taylor, Assistants in the factories of Balasore 
and Hugli commended the example of the Dutch for 
imitation. 3 It contained instructions that an endeavour 
should be made to procure a supply from Patna. It 
suggested that one person (Willem Volger, the Dutch¬ 


man. F. E. F. 1646-50, 3 3 an) likely to give the 
required information was to be given ""an opportunity 


1 Mundy, II, pp. 360-73 ; F.E.F. 1618-21; I.A., 1914; 
I.H.R.C., XIII, p. 167 ; F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 322-23 ; Hedges, 
III, p. 184; Wilson, I, p. 25. 

2 Hedges, III, p. 194; I.H.R.C., op. tit.; F.E.F. 1651-4, p. 47. 

3 Wilson, op. at.; Hedges, III, pp. 184-85. We may compare 
what Pelsaert wrote ‘The English like monkeys, are 
to imitate whatever they see done by others’ (p. 46). Dutch 
model served as the source of inspiration for J. Child’s declara¬ 
tion of 1688. 



7 
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of making some profit thereby,” as this encouragement 
to him would react favourably on the Company’s 
interests. The financial aspect of the venture was 
also considered in the letter. It noted that 


4 ‘the 

goods remaining in the factories should be speedily 
sold, to get funds for investment” 1 and that “at least 
half their stock should be invested in this commodity 
...should the factors run into debt, it should be only 
for saltpetre, but it would be well to avoid this, at 
least without sanction from Fort St. George,” 2 the 
rate of interest being so high. 

A factory was established at Patna about 1659. 
Job Charnock was chief of this factory from 1664-80. 
His vigorous superintendence largely accounted for 
the progress of the saltpetre trade of the English. 
Thus we find that in the last quarter of the 17th 
century the Court of Directors continuously demanded 
saltpetre from Patna, “where it could be had so good 
and cheap that the control for it was discontinued 
on the West Coast in 1688 and at Masulipatam in 


1670. 


’ In 1674, the agent at Hugli received orders 
“to keep the saltpetre men constantly employed, so 
as to have a stock always ready for shipment.” 3 


1 F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 332-33. 


op. at ., pp. 25-26. 


op 


Wilson 


Masulipatam held on February 


instruct 


cc 


to 


invest their capital, half in saltpetre and the remaining half (in 
equal proportions) in silk, sugar and cloth” (F.E.F. 1651-4, 
p. 45). Another suggestion of Captain Brookhaven’s letter 
that the saltpetre procured from Patna was to be refined at 

discussed in the section on ‘Refining.’ 


3 Hedges, III, pp. 193-5 
207, 2 iQ, 2*2 in Wilson. I 


Ibid., II, p. 45. Bruce, II, 
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As the trade of the English in saltpetre grew, 
the original difficulty or inconvenience of staying at 
Patna, arising from the adverse influence of the local 
administration and its officials, was met by staying 
at Singhee (Singhiya), 1 2 where was built “one of the 
first factories occupied by Europeans in Tirhit, 552 with 
Mr. Blake as its Chief. It was close to the saltpetre 


ground and removed from the interference of the 
Bihar Nawab and his subordinates. Hence it was 


here that the Chief of the English establishment in 
Bihar usually lived 3 and the account books were also 
kept. 4 5 Streynsham Master in his journey up the 
Ganges on the 22nd September, 1676, met 17 salt¬ 
petre carrying boats coming from Singhiya and Patna. 6 

1 Marshall’s Accompt of Pattana in Master, II, p. 89. 

2 St at. Acct of Bengal, xiii, 73, in Hedges, II, 24m. From a 
letter of the Council at the Bay of Bengal dated 12th December, 
1669, it appears that it was levelled by the Rains (Bowrey, 
224). 

3 Wilson, I, 5 3, nz. 

4 Master, II, pp. 272-6. This place Singhee (Singhiya) 
has been identified with modern Singhiya near Lalganj in Haji- 
pur subdivision, on the left bank of the Gandak, about 15 miles 
north of Patna. Hedges, II, p. 241; Rennell, Bengal Atlas; 
Master, II, p. 89n; Wilson, I, p. 5 3m Hamilton, II, p. 565; 
Thornton, p. 905. John Marshall says: “It lyes North of 
Pattana about ten or twelve miles, Extra-Gangem, and is sdttua- 
ted in a pleasant but not whole (wholesome) place by reason of 
its being most saltpeeter ground, but is convenient by reason 
thereof, for saltpeetermen live not far from it.” ( Accompt 
of Pattana , in Master, II, p. 89; also quoted in Bowrey, 
p. ?24n). It was not originally a Dutch Settlement for salt¬ 
petre as is mentioned in the St at. Acct. of Bengal (xiii, 73) 
but passed on to them from the English when the outfactories 
were withdrawn about 1690. On 29th October, 1791, it was 
sold by the Dutch by auction. (Hedges, II, 24m). Singhiya 
is often referred to in the correspondence of Richard Edwardes 
Bengal, Past and Present Vo 1 . XVIII-XIX, 1919 and Vol. XX- 
XXI, 1920. 

5 Master, I, p. 328; Wilson, I, p. 54; Hedges, II, p. 234; 
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Another difficulty which Job Chamock had to face 
arose from the underhand dealings of the Dutch, 
and he had to prevent the saltpetre manufacturers 
employed by the English from selling to the Dutch. 1 

A fourth place in Bihar connected with saltpetre 
was Nanagur (Nanagarh or Naungar), east of Patna. 


John Marshall writes 


cc 


The Hon’ble Company have 


factory at Nanagur which lyes to the east of Pattana 


Gangem) about 4 or 5 miles 


There remaynes 


generally a banian (1baniya ) or sometimes only Peons 
to receive the Peter (saltpetre) from the Petermen, 
which lyes thereabouts to avoid carrying it to Singee, 


which would be chargeable; and when what there is 
received in, it’s weighed and put aboard the Peter- 
boates there.” 2 

Another place of saltpetre production was “about 
15 or 16 miles to the westward of Singee,” where 
was “brought all the saltpetre neare that place and 
put aboard the boats there....” 3 

If Patna was the principal centre of supply of 


1 Master, I, p. 55, II, pp. 89-90. 

2 Camac Temple (Master, II, 89) could not identify it. Mar¬ 
shall in his Notes and observations of East India writes: “... 
from thence (Hajipur) South Easterly about 4 course (kos) is 
Nanagur where the Company have a house of their owne which 
stands pleasantly by a River side which comes out of the River 
Ganges, and when Ganges is high, but at other times is dry; 
this Nanagur is a very pleasant place being scituated among 
Topes (groves or orchard—Hobson Jobson, p. 712) of trees and 
the way from thence to Hogipore (Hajipur) is very pleasant; 
Nanagur is also esteemed a very healthful place being scituated 
upon a hard clay ground. From Nanagur to Jonabad (? Shah- 
hahanabad) is 9 course, viz., 4 to Hogipore, and thence to 
Jonabad 5 course more.” Quoted in Master, Vol. II, p. 89, n3. 

3 ‘The Accompt of Pattana’ by Marshall in Ibid., pp. 89-90; 
Bowrey, 224, ni. The name of the place is not given in any 
account, and its identification is not, therefore, possible. 
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from 


ighbouring parts, Hugli, Balasore 


export 


The 


and Pipli were the chief ports for its 
whole amount of saltpetre collected at Patna was 
sent to Hugli in “great fiattbottomed vessels of an 

” called Patellas, each bringing 


Exceedinge strength, 5 ’ 
down 4, 5, 6,ooo Bengal maunds or about 


A letter from Hugli to Patna, dated 25 th January, 
1679, stated: “Wee exceedingly want the Peter you 
have ready.we would have the Warehouse 

Keeper see the weighing of all Peter. 5 ’ 1 2 Orders for 


providing 600 tons of saltpetre in 1676 and 1677 were 
given by the Company in their letter to Hugli dated 
December 24, 1675. 3 The importance of Hugli as an 
entrepot or trade mart has been noted by Alexander 
Hamilton (1688-1723), who writes : . this town 

of Hugli drives a great Trade, because all foreign 
Goods are brought hither for Exportation. And the 
Mogul’s Furza or Custom House is at this Place. 
It affords rich Cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly 
besides what is carried to neighbouring countries in 
small vessels; and there are vessels that bring saltpetre 
from Patana.” 4 5 From Pipli the Dutch used to export 
in the middle of the 17th century about 2000 tons of 
refined saltpetre. 5 In March 1683, Hedges attempted 
to build a saltpetre godown at the Bankshall, 7 miles 


1 Bowrey, p. 225. 

2 Factory Records, Hugli, no. 5, quoted in Bowrey, p. 


225m 


3 Master, I, 311, 315, 316. 

4 Foster’s edition (1930), Vol. 2, p. 12. 

5 F.E.F. 1651-4, p. 95. The Dutch used to purchase the 
greater part of their saltpetre thus exported from different places 
along the Ganges up to Patna and then bring it down in boats 

(ibid.). 
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from Balasore, and selected the most convenient plot 
at the Sandy Point near it. 1 2 3 

Some details about the method of manufacturing 


the first half of the 17th 

accounts of the 


saltpetre round Agra, in 
century, may be gathered from the 
Dutch factor Pelsaert and the English factor Peter 
Mundy. Saltpetre was usally found in villages, which 
had formerly been inhabited and then abandoned 
for some years. It was prepared from three varieties 
of earth, black, yellow and white; but the black 
earth, being free from salt or brackishness, used to 
yield the finest saltpetre 


The method noted 



Peter Mundy, is somewhat brief and lacking in 
important details, compared to that described by Pel- 
saert. Speaking of Shawgur, Mundy writes : “From 
about 20 course off they bring a kinde of earth on carts, 


which is spread abroad in pi 


made of purpose 


powringe water thereto, which in a few days will cake 
like Ice on the Topp. This they take away now 
and then, and after refine it by boylinge it in water, 
all the durt and trash goeinge to the bottome. 


This 

the best saltpetre that is transported out of India 


to Christendome 


Pelsaert 


gives 


further details 


“Two shallow reservoirs like saltpans are made on the 
ground one much larger than the other. The larger 
is filled with the saltearth and flodded with water 


1 Hedges, I, 65, 67, 70, 71, 75. The word ‘Bankshall’ means 

‘a warehouse’ or ‘the office of a Harbour Master or other Port 

• • • • • • • • • • . • • 

authority.’ Hobson Jobson, 46-47. 

2 Jahangir’s India, p. 46. 

3 Mundy, II, pp. 76-77. Milburn’s description of saltpetre 
manufacture (1813) (II, 238) tallies substantially with that of 
Peter Mundy. This shows that practically the same method of 
manufacture prevailed up to early 19th century. 
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from a channel in the ground; the earth is then thor¬ 
oughly trodden out by numbers of labourers till it is 

and forms a thin paste; then it is allowed 
to stand for two days, so that the water may absorb 
all the substance. The water is then run off by a large 
outlet into the other reservoir, where a deposit settles, 
which is crude saltpetre. This is evaporated in iron 
pans once or twice according to the degree of white¬ 
ness and purity desired being skimmed continuously 
until scarcely any impurities rise. It is then placed in' 
large earthen jars, holding 25 to 30 lbs.; a crust forms 
in the dew during the 
still left, they sink to the bottom; the pots are then 
broken, and the saltpetre dried in the sun.” 1 

The peasants formed one of the most important 
classes engaged in the production of saltpetre, possibly 
as a subsidiary occupation, and they, with their cattle, 
would be able to supply whey, one of the essential 
elements in the production of saltpetre. The Dutch 
factor Pelsaert wrote from his seven years’ experience 
(1620-6) at Agra: “The peasants have now recog¬ 
nised that the produce is wanted by us as well as by 

the English.” In May 1647, the English factors at 

Ahmadabad sought to take the consent of the barahs or 
Bohras to allow the English to share with the Dutch. 2 

1 Jahangir’s India, p. 46. The proper season for making 
saltpetre probably began after the end of the rains (i.e. about 
end of September). John Spiller at Tatta wrote to Surat, on 
September 8, 1647. ‘The chief time of making saltpetre is now 
approaching. Money is needed.’ (F.E.F. 1646-50, p. 152). 
Early in 19th century November was the time for making salt¬ 
petre in Bengal (Bihar). (Watt, Dictionary, 434). 

2 Tavernier, II, p. 10; Jahangir’s India, p. 46; F.E.F. 1646- 

50, p. 127 and n. 


night, and if any impurities are 
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(These Bohras were probably not Shias 


Ismailis 


but Sunnis 


-essentially peasants, sturdy, thrifty and 
excellent cultivators. They continued to prepare 
saltpetre even up to 1825. Hobson Jobson, 79-80; 
Watt, Dictionary , 440.) 

Refining of saltpetre was indispensably necessary 
for its commercial use. The best saltpetre of com¬ 
merce, says Milburn, is “well refined in long, neat, 
and transparent crystals, cooling to the tongue, when 
applied to it, and flaming much when thrown upon 
burning coals.” 1 Good gunpowder could be made 
only from well refined saltpetre while unrefined salt¬ 
petre was likely to damage other goods by contact. 
Further, the letter of the E. I. C. to Surat, dated April 
25,1653 shows that the charges for freight and customs 
were the same for refined and unrefined saltpetre. 
Hence the E. I. C.’s authorities in England repeatedly 
exhorted their factors in India to send only well 
refined saltpetre of a certain standard, and to reject 
all below that level. Thus, on November 27, 1643, 
the East India Company wrote to the Surat factors 
that “if saltpetre be sent, it must be ‘refined up to the 
assay of proofe’ as otherwise it was not worth carriage 
.......” In its letter of April 25, 1653, the Company 

complained to the Surat factors of the bad quality of 
saltpetre lately received, and ordered that in future it 
should only be sent refined. Similarly in its letter of 
September 12, 1653, the Company demanded from 
Surat 200 tons of refined saltpetre for the Dutch War, 
and wrote that saltpetre refined at Ahmadabad, though 


1 Milburn, II, p. 238. 
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white was very bad, full of salt, and worse by io p.c. 
than Agra saltpetre, and that no Raj apur saltpetre was 
necessary, unless exceptionally well refined. 1 

It was natural, therefore, for the Company’s 
factors in India, to make serious endeavours to have 
crude saltpetre well refined. About the middle of the 
17th century (March 29, 1644), there was no “peter- 
house” or saltpetre refineries at Surat, and saltpetre 
was usually refined at Ahmadabad or Agra. Raw 
saltpetre of Malpur was refined at Ahmadabad. On 
March 26, 1644, the Swally Marine factors wrote to the 
Company, that the unrefined saltpetre of Malpur 
brought to Ahmadabad would be refined there in the 
Company’s “owne house,” and they thus hoped to 
make it better and cheaper than in the last year. But 
the sum total of the cost price of raw saltpetre at 
Malpur, the excessive transit charges, and the cost of 
refining to the high level of purity desired by the 
Company rose so much that the Swally Marine factors 
enquired on November 28, 1644, whether the Com¬ 
pany wanted to have further consignments refined to 
the same degree. In spite of high charges, refining 
was vigorously pursued also at other places, lik e 


Raybag, 



Marine, Masulipatam and Madras. 2 


The method of refining saltpetre at Madras in about 
1650 was not, however, satisfactory. It was generally 
done in large earthen pans imported in ships from 
Assada (in Madagascar) 3 but these were often broken 

1 F.E.F. 1642-5, p. 124; 1651-4, pp. 179, 196. 

2 F.E.F. 1642-5, pp. 164, 175, 205; 1646-50, pp. 78-9, 186-7, 
282; 1651-4, p. 22. 

3 The Madras region, representing Vijayanagar Kingdom 
was evidently up to this time maintaining the tradition of 
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during work and the whole procedure was ‘tedious 
and troublesome.’ It was therefore realised in 
January 1652, that in the absence of adequate equip¬ 
ment ‘the saltpetre must at present go home raw,’ 



increasing the charges for freight, customs etc., but 
this defect was hoped to be remedied in future. 1 
differentiation between refined and unrefined saltpetre 
in Vijayanagar customs tariff rates compares favour¬ 
ably with the failure of the Mughal government to 
make this distinction.) 

9 

Difficulties in refining saltpetre were met with 
not only in the West and East Coasts, but also in 
Bengal and Bihar. The letter of Captain Brook- 
haven dated Balasore, 14th December, 1650, suggested 
that the saltpetre procured from Patna was to be 
refined at Hugli. The need of refining was also 
emphasized in the letter of the Masulipatam factors to 

A 

the Company (February 28, 1651) which noted that a 
properly equipped refinery would be required in 
Bengal, if the trade was to be continued. But these 
suggestions could not be carried into effect for about 

that time there seems to have been no refineries at Hugli. 

% 

And though saltpetre was obtained in large quantities 
at Balasore and Hugli and other places, it could not be 
refined for want of suitable equipment (‘copper and 
pans’). Hence the Madras authorities wrote to Surat 


commercial connexion with E. African coasts and islands, 
where there were in the days of Buddha Gupta (the Karnata 
teacher of the Buddhist monk-scholar Taranath of Tibet) (mid- 
16th century) numerous Buddhistic settlements 
India. Tucci in I.E 


Tucci in I.H.Q. December 1931, pp 
African natives are noted for their big sized pc 
1 F.E.F. 1651-4, p. 95. 


683-702. The 
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(14th January, 1652) asking for those implements 
which had been sent out to Assada to boil sugar 
there. 1 

The deficiency in the method of adequate refining 
equipment at Patna was, however, made good during 
the vigorous superintendence of Job Charnock (1664- 


80) 


On September 1, 1665, Mr. Blake in charge of 


the Bengal establishment at Hugli wrote to Madras 
that “the quantity of saltpetre sent home had been 
much improved of late. What (we) shall this year send 
up (will be) the best that has gone from these parts, 
of twise boyled, occationed by the convenience of a 

warehouse which Mr. Charnock has built on the 

• • • • •• • • 

neere our petremen that now he veewes 


side 


all they bring in, if bad returnes it to be by them 
boyled over againe. Also, the whole yeare they may 
be bringing it in by water. So that now, if (we) had 
moneyes, 1000 tonns might easily yearly be procured.” 2 

Like the English, the Dutch, too, were particular 
about obtaining refined saltpetre. In 1641 the Dutch 
factors on the Coromondel coast requested the autho¬ 
rities at Batavia to send copper sheets for repairing 
their worn out cauldrons and to place orders for 


new cauldrons from Holland 


the middle of the 


7th century, the Dutch were comparatively better off 


than the English 



the saltpetre trade and 


equipment of factories. Agent Greenhill and William 
Gurney at Fort St. George wrote to the Company 
(January 14, 1652) that “The Dutch are soe well 


1 F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 332-3 ; 1651-4, pp. 49, 95; 

III, 184. 

2 F.E.F. 1665-7, PP- 138-40. 
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furnished with houses, and all other conveniences for 
that trade, that annually they shipp from Pipplee neare 

2,000 to n n s of this commodity, and all refined.” 

But the decline in the position of the Dutch after the 
two Anglo-Dutch Wars and their handicaps in refining 
saltpetre may be realised from Tavernier’s remarks : 
“The Dutch imported boilers from Holland, and 
employed refineries to refine the saltpetre for them¬ 
selves ; but have not succeeded, because the people 
of the country, seeing that they wished to deprive them 
of the profits of refining, would not supply them any 
longer with whey, without the aid of which the salt¬ 
petre can not be bleached, for it is worth nothing at 
all if it is not very white and very transparent.” 1 

References to prices of saltpetre in our period are 
not enough to enable us to form an estimate of their 
fluctuations. The price of saltpetre varied from place 
to place and in the same place in different circums¬ 
tances. Generally speaking, saltpetre was considered 
to be an expensive commodity. 2 

In 1640, Viththala Gomti, the Rajapur broker 
of the E. I. C., sold “250 candies (125000 lbs. or 
5000 mds.) of saltpetre at 8-f pagodas (Rs. 30-ioas.) 
per candy” at Raybag i.e. at Re. 1-8 as.-6p. a md. 
of 25 lbs. 3 In 1648 as the cost of refining saltpetre at 
Raybag proved excessive the remaining raw saltpetre 
was refined at Swally ; but the “cost of the lot worked 


1 Moreland, p. 122. F.E.F. 1651-4, 95. Tavernier, II, 10. 
The process of refining was yet confined to the natives; though 
cauldrons could be imported, yet the art was not sufficiently 
understood by Europeans. 

2 F.E.F. 1637-41, p. 58. 

3 Ibid., p. 237. 
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out at 4\ rupees the maund, which was much dearer 
than the saltpetre brought at Agra and Ahmadabad.” 


From a letter of the Swally factors 


the Company 


dated October 24,1650, it appears that the last consign¬ 
ment of Malabar saltpetre cost nearly double that 

provided at Ahmadabad. 1 

It appears that about November 1644, the Malpur 

saltpetre was better and cheaper than the Ahmadabad 


and the raw saltpetre at Malpur 


U 


and 4 \ rupees for 


double maunds 




more than 4 

= 5X74 lbs.) 


the excessive charges of transport to Ahmadabad 
p than doubled the crime cost. The cost of re- 


more than doubled the prime cost. The cost of re¬ 
fining it to the desired “height and pureness,” even in 
the economical way of the Company’s house at Ahma¬ 
dabad also amounted to a substantial sum. The 


cumulative effect of all this was 


enhance the 


cost of saltpetre, before it was embarked, as to exceed 
the estimate. In March 1647, the E. I. C/s officers 


made an agreement for 


great maunds 2 of salt 


petre at 22 rupees per maund, which was one-eighth 
dearer than last year ; this was due to the high cost of 
transport, owing to the lack of water and grass caused 
by the drought. 


December 1635, the saltpetre “made 




Tutta 


(Tattah) in Sind was very good but very dear, costing 


Rs. 6 a maund 

* • • • * 

feared that the 
raise prices. 3 


the beginning of 165 


was 


of the Dutch was likely 


1 F.E.F. 1646-50, pp. 186-7, 317. 

2 Moreland, 335-36 ; F.E.F. 1642-5, p. 205. 

3 F.E.F. 1634-36, p. 130. Probably this includes the cost 
of transport from other manufacturing places to Tutta. F.E.F. 
1651-4, p. 119. 
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In March 1665, saltpetre brought to Surat was 
sold at a high price, the minimum being Rs. 4-| a 

maund. 1 

•1 

A 

Pelsaert observed that before his time saltpetre 
was in small demand and cheap in the Agra region, 
costing Rs. 1^ for a maund of 64 lbs. But owing to 
the gradual growth of the Anglo-Dutch competition, 
the price rose, in the twenties of the 17th century, to 
about Rs. 2 and Rs. 2^, and Pelsaert noted that it was 
likely to rise steadily. Early in 1651, Richard Davidge 
at Delhi wrote to the President and Council at Surat 
that on reaching Agra he would try to reduce the 
price of saltpetre. 2 

It appears from the Ahmadabad-Surat corres- 

rr .?i ■ ■ * v.. 

pondence that there were wide variations in prices 
of saltpetre at Ahmadabad in 1628 during such a 
short time as about three months. In January 1628 
the price of first class saltpetre was Rs. 2^ a maund, 
while by end of March it fell down to Re. 11. This 
may be explained by the prevailing circumstances. 
In January 1628, the English factors at Ahmadabad 
were anxious to purchase saltpetre, of which only a 
very limited amount was available, in order to “fore¬ 
stall” the Dutch, and so they were willing to pay as 
high a price as Rs. 2^ a maund; in March, the English 
caravan was detained for the clearing of saltpetre, so 
that unless the clearance was effected no further de¬ 
mand of saltpetre would be made, and this was likely 
to reduce the price. In other words, the price was 



* 
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deter min ed by the limited supply, by the Anglo- 
Dutch competition for demand, and also by the 
restrictions put on by government on clearance of 

saltpetre. 1 

The East India 
their authorities in 
the 17th century: 

The saltpetre is 

In December 1650, 
saltpetre was plentiful and cost at Patna only 



servants wrote to 

a 

about the middle of 


rich province 
of the best 





man wrote that 



i Re. 1-12 



and that saltpetre 


Re. 1 a maund and at 
customs and freight 
bought at Balasore for the Lioness cost about Rs. 2-10 
a maund.. It was natural that, when buying at a 
port, the Company’s factors had no choice of 
material and price, and had “to take any trash they 
could get at whatever price the seller demanded.” 
During 1651-4, the price of saltpetre at Patna was 


generally about half of that at Balasore. It is not sur¬ 
prising to find in reports and letters regarding the 
Company’s affairs in 1661-85 that the idea of buying 
saltpetre and other goods at Balasore was given 
up, as cheaper and better goods could be had 
in other factories. About 1665-70, the saltpetre of 

Patna was cheaper than on the West Coast, and at. 

atam, But the price at Patna seems to have 

risen from Re. 1 a maund in 1650 to about Rs. 2-3as.- 
2^p. in 1679»l° r early in December 1679 Streynsham 
Master received from Patna a copy of an invoice of 



31 boats laden with 


mds. 29 srs. of saltpetre 


1 F.E.F. 1624-9, pp. 215, 275. 
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amounting to Rs. 65791-0-6. 1 

Referring to Agra and Patna, Tavernier writes 

that the relative price of refined and brown saltpetre 
was 3 : 1 and that a maund of saltpetre (i.e. refined) 


mahmudis 2 or about 


3-2 


From the above facts, we can say that among the 
principal factors which influenced the price of salt¬ 
petre were: 


(1) Limited supply, as in Ahmadabad (^1628). 

(if) Anglo-Dutch competition, e.g. in Agra in 

the twenties of the 17th century and in 
Ahmadabad (January 1628). The arrival 
of the Dutch in Sind (1652) was appre¬ 
hended to raise prices. 

(in') Government restrictions on clearances of 

saltpetre, causing a glut, and reducing 
price as in Ahmadabad (March 1628). 

(iv) Charges of transport (e.g. from Malpur 

to Ahmadabad) more than doubled the 
prime cost (1644). 

(v) Natural calamities—lack of water and grass 

caused by drought, as in Malpur in 1644. 

(vi) Purchase at port and not at the original 

place of manufacture, as at Balasore in 
1650. * 


1 Bruce, 1 ,544,550, 560, quoted in Wilson, I, p. 34; F.E.F. 
1646-50, p. 337 ; 1651-4, p. 95 ; Wilson, I, p. 384; Master, II, 

pp. 322-3. 

2 Tavernier, II, p. 10; Moreland gives some details about 
price of saltpetre, pp. 121-2. The value of 1 mahmudi was 
about is., or four-ninths of a rupee. Moreland, ibid., p. 331 ; 
Mundy, II, p. 211. 
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THE DYNASTIC-NAME OF THE KINGS 

OF THE PUSYAMITRA FAMILY 

By J. C. Ghosh 

At the outset of his ‘Note on the lineage of 
Pushyamitra,’ published in the Indian Culture (Vol. Ill, 
pp, 739-41), Prof. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri has complained 
of the eminent scholars, Indian as well as Western, 
for not haying subjected Pauranic lists to a critical 
examination. He then goes on to discuss the problem 
presented by the family to which belonged the Kings 
Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and his descendants, and says 
that the results of his predecessors dealing with the 
subject can hardly be regarded as conclusive. 

He has referred to the divergent traditions about 
this family recorded in the Purdnas , the Divyavadana , 
the Mdlavikagnimitram and the Harivama. Accord¬ 
ing to the Purdnas , Pusyamitra was a commander of 
the last Maurya King Brhadratha, and usurped his 
master’s throne. The first three kings of this family 
were Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and Vasumitra, who were 
called Sungas. The Divyavadana makes Pusyamitra, 
a scion of the Maurya dynasty; The Malavikdgni- 
mitram says that Pusyamitra performed horse-sacrifice. 
His son was Agnimitra, and his son again was Vasu¬ 
mitra and that they were Baimbikas. The Hari- 
vamia asserts that an upstart ( audbhijja ) commander 
(Senani ), a Brahmana of the Kasyapa gotra will re¬ 
introduce horse-sacrifice in the Kali-yuga. Dr. Ray 
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Chaudhuri apparently accepts the story of the Divja- 
vadana to the extent that the Maurya rule was followed 

by the Sungas, and no further. 

Sometime ago Dr. K. P. Jayaswal identified this 

commander Brahmana of the Kasyapa gotra of the 
Harivama with Sunga Pusyamitra of the Purdms . 1 
In the opinion of Dr. Ray Chaudhuri this very plau¬ 
sible identification can hardly stand, as the Sungas 
were Bharadvajas and cannot at the same time be 

He has brought forth a new piece of 

evidence from the Baudhayana-Srantu-S iitra 2 to show 
that there is a gotra of the name of Baimbaki among 
the Kasyapas. He identifies this Baimbaki gotra with 
Baimbika, the dynastic-name of Pusyamitra, Agni- 
mitra and others of the family, as given in the Mala- 
vikagnimitram and considers them to be of the KaSyapa 
gotra , as stated in the Harivamsa. He concludes by 



saying that the Pauranic view that Pusyamitra was a 
Sunga shall have to be rejected, ‘unless future dis¬ 
coveries show us some way of reconciling the diver¬ 
gent data of the Purdms on the one hand and the 
Malavikdgnimitram and the Harivamsa on the other/ 
As Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has kept the question still 
open, we make no apology to examine his evidences 
and arguments, with a view to see if any satisfactory 
solution can be found in reconciling the discrepancy, 
which stood in his way in accepting the view of Dr. 
Jayaswal, which holds the field. 

Mr. H. A. Shah was the first to refer to the follow¬ 
ing verse of the Malavihagnimitram (Act IV, verse 14) 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIV (1928), pp. 24-25. 

2 Bib. Ind. series, Vol. Ill, p. 449. 
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in the Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference (p. 
3 79)3 to show that Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra was a 

scion of the Baimbika Kula :— 

Daksinyam nama bimb-osthi Baimbikanam kulavratam 
tan-me dirgh-aksi ye pranas-te tvad-asa-nibandhanah . 

We find that Baimbikanam is not the only reading 
found in different MSS. of the drama. Some reads it 
as nayakdndmk , so we are not sure if Baimbikanam is 
the correct reading. 

Now let us see what Baimbikanam here means. 
Dr. Ray Chaudhuri following Tawney has translated 
it as ‘descendants of Bimbaka. 5 We are afraid this is 

not correct. It should be “descendants of Bimbika 

• *»••• , » • «•••* # • «•*•**■ • * 

or Bimba.” But this is not the only interpretation in 
the field. Apte, in his dictionary, explains the word 
as ‘a man who is assiduous in his attention to ladies, 

a gallant, a lover.’ In support of this he has cited 

•• 

the first line of the above verse. Again Dr. Ray 
Chaudhuri has translated ‘ daksinyam ’ as ‘politeness,’ 
but some commentators explain as ‘ daksina-nayakat- 
vam sarvdsv-eva patnisu samadarsitvam* 2 i.e. ‘the attitude 
or course of conduct of an impartial lover, looking on 
all his ladies equally.’ < Kulavaratam\ no doubt, literally 
means ^family custom/ but it is capable of interpreting 
as ‘course of conduct of a class.* Here the course of 
conduct of the class of nay a has called 1 daksi na-nayaka 

is meant. In fact that the Vidus aka in the third Act 

.. - * • 

has reminded Agnimitra more than once that he 
was a daksina-nayaka and therefore should equally treat 


•/ • • 



P 


edn, Howrah. 

2 Ibid. p. 114. 




office 
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all his queens 


To us the interpretation relied on by Dr. Ray 


Chaudhuri seems to be ill-suited to the 


The 


King Agnimitra begged an embrace from his lady¬ 
love, Malavika, but she replied that she had been 
so much afraid of the queen (Iravati) that she dared 


mply with 


although it was most pleasant 


to herself. To this the king assured her 


be afraid of anybody. The girl 


gly replied 


that she had enough experience of the specimen 
of fearlessness, the king had exhibited before the 
irritated queen Iravati, referring to the scene des¬ 
cribed in the third Act. In reply to this mild reproach, 
Agnimitra addressed the above verse to explain away 
his abject conduct. Apte’s interpretation of Baimbi- 


the context excellently 


pecially if we 


take the meaning of the word ‘ daksinyam ’ as ‘appeas¬ 
ing or restoring any one offended to good humour’ 
(Wilson’s Dictionary). On the other hand, it is very 
unlikely that the king should vaunt of his high birth 
before Malavika, of whose birth or antecedents was 
very little known at the time. In the circumstance, 
such vauntings would have been rather an insult to 
her. This shows clearly that even if we accept the 
reading ‘Baimbikanarif as correct, the interpretation 
of Prof. Ray Chaudhuri is doubtful. 


Dr. Ray Chaudhuri takes Baimbika of the 


'i- 


kagnimitram and the gotra -name Baimbaki are identical. 
This may not be so, although they are both derivable 


from the same word ‘Bimba 


We would cite for 


1 Ibid pp. 51 and 84. 
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tance the cases of the ^/ra-names, Darbhayana, Darbhi 
and Darbhya, all of which apparently come from the 
name of Darbha. Do they indicate the same gotra ? 
Not at all. They respectively belong to the Vasta 
group of the Bhrgu-gana, the Bharadvaja group of 
the Angira-gana and the Harita group of the same 


gana 1 . So this identification is also doubtful. 

Taking for granted that Baimbika and Baimbaki 
indicate one and the same gotra , let us see if 
Baimbaki is at all a gotra-mm&. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri 


has cited the authority of the Baudhayana-Srauta-Sutra 


(Bib. Ind. Series, Vol. Ill, p. 446), edited by 
Caland. He has apparently overlooked the explana¬ 
tion given at the foot-note (6) for the reading 
Baimbakayah , which runs as follows :— 

“Thus corrected acc. to Pt. on Pan. IV; 1. 97; 
Vaivakayab Pn, Cavakayah Rm, Paimbakayab M=G-T, 
Vaimaruhayab Bn, Paidhaka Be U, Paidakayah Pm.” 

It is clear from the above that the reading of 
Baimbakayah , given by Caland, is not warranted by 
any 

he has corrected it according to Patanjali on Panini 
IV. 1. 97. Let us see what it says : 

“ Sudhatr-akan-ca. (TV. 1. 97). Sudhatr-Vyasayoh. 
Sudhatr- Vyasayor-iti vaktavyam. Saudbatakih. Vaiyasakih 
Sukdh. Aty-alpam-idam-ucyate. Sudhatr-Vyasa-Varuda- 
Nisada-Candala-Bimbanam-iti vaktavyam. Saudbatakih. 
Vaiyasakih Sukab. Varudakih. Naisadakib. Canda,- 
lakib. Baimbakih. Pat tarhi vaktavyam. Na vakta¬ 
vyam . Prakrty-antarany-ev-aitani. 3 ’ (Kielhorn). 


of the variants quoted by him. He says that 


1 Baudhayana-Srauta-Sutra, Vol. Ill, pp. 416, 431 and 435, 
Bib. Ind. series. 
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There is nothing in the above sutra and the two 
sutras preceding, and the Vdrtika and the Maha-bhasya 
on them to show that the affix In spoken of here is 
a gotrapatya one. The example £ Vaiydsakih Sukah 
clearly shows that it is only an apatya (son or daughter) 
affix. Suka was the son of Vyasa and not a gotra- 
patya , which according to Panini (IV. i. 162) indicates 
grandson and downwards. If Baimbaki is a gotra 
here, then all the five names preceding it must also 
be gotras , but we have not up to date met them as 
such. Further it is very difficult to take Varudaki, 
Naisadaki and Candalaki as gotra- names. If Baimbaki 
was really a gotra, and a gotra of Pusyamitra, then 
Patanjali when writing it must have remembered the 
name of his royal patron, and we could expect the 
example, as £ Baimbakih Pusyamtrah , 3 like the £ Vaiyd¬ 
sakih Sukah* 

• .• 

We have seen in the above extract that the words 
which are to be governed by the sutra (IV. 1. 97) are 
— ‘Sudhatr- Vyasa- Varuda-Nisada-Candala-Bimbanam 
It is in Dvanda-Samasa (copulative compound). The 
rules of this compound generally requires that (1) a 
more important, (2) one containing the least number 
of vowels and (3) one having a vowel-initial should 
stand first. The last rule does not apply in the 
present case. If the second had been followed in 
arranging the words, £ Bimbcd should have gone first. 
As it has not, most probably the first rule has been 
observed. In that case £ Bimba’ is the least important 
of members. These rules are no doubt said to be 
anitya i.e., not universally observed, but its chance of 
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infringement is least 
like Pgtanjali. This view of outs is supported by 
other evidences also. According to the Yama-smrti 
(verse 54) ‘ MarudY is one of the seven antyaja (low- 
caste) along with Raj aka, Carmakdra , Nata, Kaivarta , 
Me da and Bbilla. Nisdda and Candala are the two 
well-known low-castes. Bimba 1 seems to be the 
lowest of them all. In fact we find that in Marwar 
(Jodhpur) there exists a low-caste named ‘Bambhl,’ 
who removes carcasses of dead cattle, eat their flesh 
and lives on the proceeds of their skin. They are also 
known as ‘Meghval’ or ‘Dhedh.’ (Marwar Census 
Report for 1891, Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 527). So ‘Baimbaki’ 
derived from this ‘Bimba’ is not a gotra-mme at all, 
far from an arsa-gotra. It simply means “a son of 
a ‘Bimba,’ a low-caste.” For all these reasons we 
are constrained to say that Caland was not justified 
in his correction. It will thus be seen that Dr. Ray 
Chaudhuri’s new evidence has been of no help to us 
in finding out the gotra or the dynastic-name of the 
Pusy amitras. 

The only objection, raised by Dr. Ray Chaudhuri 
against accepting the identification of Dr. Jayaswal, 
is the discrepancy in gotra. According to the Mari- 
vamsa , it is the Kasyapa gotra , while the Burayas call 
them Sunga (Bharadvaja). Let us see if this dis¬ 
crepancy can be reconciled. 

There is a class of gotras called Dvydmusydyana 


expected from a grammarian 


1 We are not sure if ‘Bimba’ is the correct reading. 

§ris chandra Chakravarti in his edition of the Pa mm reads it 

. -• ' .... - • ~ ■ * - • • 

‘Visva.’ There is a low-caste named ‘Bind.’ ‘Bainda’ is the 

* * • • • • 9 9m 

name of a low-caste mentioned in the Sukla-jajurvedasamhita 
(XXX, 19). 


10 
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or 



which is formed by the combination of two 
gotras. It can be known by looking at their pravaras , 
which must consist of the seers of two different 

Men of these Dvydmusyayana-gotras are de- 

As 


gotras. 

barred from marrying in either of the two gotras 


an example of this, we may cite the case of Laukaksi 
or Laugaksi gotra, under the Kasyapas. Their pra¬ 
varas are Kasyapa, Avatsara and Vasistha. The first 
two are the pravaras of the Kasyapa gotra, while the 
third is of the Vasisthas. It is said that they are 
Kasyapa in the night, when the conception took 
place, and Vasistha in the daytime, when the initiation 


took pi 


This shows that the first man of Dvy 


musydyana-Laukdksi gotra was born in the Kasyapa 
gotra, but was initiated by an deary a of a different 
gotra, in the present case by a Brahmana of the Vasistha 
gotra. Besides the Dvydmusyayana-Laukdksi, there is 
also the pure Laukaksi, whose pravaras are Kasyapa, 
Avatsara and Asita. The men of Dvyamusyayana- 
gotra generally pass by the name of his father’s gotra, 
but they could also go by the name of the other gotra 


of the combination, or 



name formed by the 


juxtaposition of the names of both the gotras, of 
which they are formed, as Saunga-Saisiri. A donee 
named Gose having the same pravaras as the Dvydmus- 
yayana-haukaksi has been described as belonging to 
the Vasistha gotra 2 . 

The only instance of the Dvyamusydyana gotra 
given by Baudhayana is the Laukaksi gotra , but he has 
not used this name. Apparently because there were 

1 Ibid. p. 456. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX., pp. 103-117. 
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not many gotras of this type prevalent in his time. 
The word ‘Amusyayana’ is an old one, as it was known 


to 




a, in his Caturvimsati- 
matasamgraha , in the chapter on Gotra—pravara-nirnaya , 
has given instances of the Dvydmusyayana formed in 


four different ways 


(1) Putrikdputra or Kanina 



Putra, as Vamarathi, a putrika-putra of the Atri family; 
and Jatukarana, a Kdmna-Putra\ (2) Niyoga , as Sunga- 
Saisiri, (3) Initiation, as Laukaksi, and (4) adoption, as 
Devarata, who belonged to the Arigiras or the Bhrgu 
family, but was adopted by Visvamitra. 

Apastamba in the Pravarakanda 
vandha Kadambam , p. 309) speaks of the Sunga-Saisiri 
as formed by Sunga of the Bharadvaja and Saisiri of 
the Kata group of the Vaisvamitra gotras. According 
to Baudhayana too Saisireya is a gotra of the Kata- 
group of the Visvamitra family. 1 2 Both late Mm. H. P. 
Sastri 3 and Dr. Jayaswal 4 held that Pusyamitra belonged 
to this Sauhga-SaiSiri gotra. But this does not explain 
why he has been called a KaSyapa in the Harivama. 
Dr. Jayaswal, to explain away this discrepancy, sug¬ 
gests that either Pusyamitra was a gotra-less Brahmana 

or had forgotten it, so he was styled as a Kasyapa. 
There is, no doubt, a rule that one having no gotra, 
or forgotten it, or been the offspring of a sagotra- 
marriage, due to ignorance, must be held to be 
a KaSyapa, as all beings are the descendants of the 


1 Vartika on Panini (VI 3. 21): see also 



Brab- 


mana. 


2 Baudh. Sraut-Sutra, III, p. 447, Bib. Ind. series 

S J.A.S.B., 1912, pp. 287-88. 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIV (1928), p. 25. 
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sage Kasyapa, 1 but this does not seem to be a very 

satisfactory explanation. Let us see if we can find 

# 

out a better solution. 

• V • • • • 

The Matsyapurdna (ch. 196, Vv. 51-53) says that 
the Saunga-Saisireya is a dvyamusydyana gotra under the 

sa, Bar- 
l. Now 


Bharadvajas, having the pravaras of Angira 
haspatya, Bharadvaja, Maudgalya and Saisirey 


the first four belong to the Arigira-gana, the last must 
have belonged to a different gotra , otherwise it could 
not be a dvydmusyayana. According to the Baudhayana 
this Maudgaulya gotra has got the pravaras of Angirasa, 
Bharmyasva and Maudgalya 2 . So it may be doubted 
if this Mudgala was at all a descendant of Brhaspati 
and Bharadvaja. But we find that he descended from 
Bharadvaja, who was adopted by king Bharata, son of 


Dusyanta 



Vangavasi Edn 


ch 


49 


Vs. 30-33, and ch, 50, Vs. 3-5). So 


unusual 


that Brhaspati and Bharadvaja will find place among 
the pravaras of the Maudgalya gotra. Now to what 
gotra did Sisira belong? In the Matsya-purdna 
(ch. 198) we do not find this among the Visva- 
mitras, on the other hand it says that Saisira is 
dvyamusyayana-gotra under the Kasyapas having the 
pravaras of Kasyapa, Avatsara and Vasistha (ch. 199, 
Vs. n-14). This shows that this gotra is formed of 
the Kasyapa and the Vasistha gotras. But we do 

in it (ch. 201) any such name as Sisira among 


find 


the Vasisthas 


• • 


So this Sisira must have belonged 


1 Baudh. Sraut-Sutra. III. p. 466; “$udranam gotr-abhav-epi 
Kasjapam go tram jiieyam. ‘ Tasmad-ahuh saryd 'prajdh Kdsyapatf 
iti Sruteh. Gotra-ndse tu Kdsyapah* iti Vydghrapdd~oktes-ca-eti 
Remadrih. Nirnayasindhu, p. 280, Venkat. Press. 

2 Baudh. draut-Sutra , III, p. 439. 
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the Kasyapa ^//vz 1 . It thus appears that according to 
the Matsyapurdna , Saunga-Saisireya gotra is a dvya- 
musyayana of the Bharadvaja and Kasyapa gotras, so 
the Sungas could go by the name of either of these 


two gotras. 

If the above view is not found satisfactory, we 
would make an alternative suggestion. Baudhayana 2 
mentions a gotra named Sarikhamitreya in the 
Nidhruoa group of the KaSyapas. Here Sankha may 

a •• 

be a corruption of Sunga or Saunga. If we look at 
the variant readings of these gotra-namcs, in any critical 
edition of a work on gotra-pravaras , we find that the 
majority of these names have undergone corruptions. 
Caland has given three variant readings of the Sankha- 
mitreya, viz., Samkha 0 , Sahkhyamitreyo and Samkhya 
Mitreya. Of Sunga, he has noted three variants, 
viz., Srmga, subhamga, and subhamga. The VangavasI 
edition (Calcutta) of the Vayupurana reads it, 

Bhanga and Dhrnga. Some Pur anas read it as Tunga. 
Many more variants are sure to be met with if MSS. 
are consulted. So we shall not be at all surprised 
if Sunga or Saunga has corrupted into Sankha 0 . This 
alternative suggestion of ours seems all the more 
probable, when we take into consideration the suffix 
°mitreya of this Sankhamitreya, along with the fact 
that maj ority of the names of the pusyamitra-family 



a. 


1 This view of ours is also supported by Kamalakara in 
his Pravaradarpana, who says :— ‘Atas-c-aisam $aunga-Saisirair- 
apy-avivahah, tesam-api Bkaradvajatvat. Esam Kasyapesu pathat- 
tair-apy-avivaha ily-uktam Prayogaparijate? (Gotrapravara nivandha- 
kadambam, p. 181). In the list of Gotra-Rsis under their respec¬ 
tive Pravaras, Saisira has been included among the Kasyapas, 
on the authority of the Matsya-purana (Ibid. pp. 171 and 272). 

2 Baudh. Sraut-Siitra , III, p. 451. 
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end in mitra. So in all probability the gotra of the 
Pusyamitra was Saurigamitreya. The initial S in both 
is also in favour of this view. This Saurigamitreya 
or Surigamitra might have been shortened into 
Sauriga or Suriga in the Pur anas. 

In view of the above, Dr. Jayaswal’s identifica¬ 
tion of Suriga Pusyamitra of the Puranas , Pusyamitra 
of the Malavikagnimitram , and Senanih Kasjapod-vijah 
of the Harivamsa (Bhavisya, ch. 2. V. 40) is still 
plausible. 



Miscellaneous Articles 


ON THE CULT OF THE GODLING KASI 
BABA AMONG THE BINDS OF BIHAR 


By Sarat Chandra Mitra 

The Binds, Bins, Bhinds or the Bindus constitute 
a populous caste of Bihar and Upper India. The 
renowned anthropologist Sir H. H. Risley is of opinion 
that they are of non-Aryan origin. They earn their 
livelihood by following the pursuits of agriculture, 
fishing and hunting. Sometimes, they practise such 
minor avocations as making earthwork and manufac¬ 
ture of saltpetre. 

The religion of the Binds consists in the worship 
of the usual minor godlings named Bandi, Sokha 
and Gauraiya, who are worshipped every Wednes¬ 
day with the offerings of goats, cooked rice and various 
kinds of sweetmeats. There is another godling named 
Bhuiya, who presides over the earth and who is wor¬ 
shipped in the months of Baisakh and Asarh. 

According to Sir H. H. Risley, the patron-deity 
or kuladevata , as he calls him, is KasI Baba. About 
the evolution of this godling the following legend is 
narrated: 

“A mysterious epidemic was carrying off the herds 
of cattle on the banks of the Ganges, and the ordi¬ 
nary expiatory sacrifices were ineffectual. One even¬ 
ing a clownish Ahir, on going to the river, saw a figure 
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rinsing its mouth from time to time and making an 
unearthly sound with a conch-shell. The lout, con¬ 
cluding that this must be the demon causing the epi¬ 
demic, crept up and clubbed the unsuspecting bather. 
KasI Nath was the name of the murdered Brahman : 


and, as the cessation of the murrain coincided with 
his death, the low Hindusthani castes have, ever 


since, regarded KasI Baba as the maleficent spirit 
that sends disease among their cattle, 
propitiated by the following curious ceremony:—As 
soon as an infectious disease breaks out, the village 
cattle are herded together and cotton seeds are sprinkl¬ 
ed over them. The fattest and sleekest animal being 
singled out is severely beaten with rods. The herd, 
scared by the noise, scampers off to the nearest shelter, 
followed by the scape-bull; and, by this means, it is 
thought that the murrain is stayed. In ordinary times, 
the Binds worship Kashi Baba in a simple fashion, 
each man, in his own home, presenting flowers, 
perfumes, and sweetmeats. The latter, after having 
done duty before god, are eaten by his votary.” 1 

That renowned anthropologist concludes the 
foregoing account with the following remarks :— 



“KasI Baba, no doubt, was an actual person who 


came by his end, if not exactly as told in the legend, 
at least in some tragic fashion which led to his being 
elevated to the rank of a god.” 


If we carefully study the foregoing account of this 
curious cult, we come across the following interesting 


1 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, By H. H. Risley I. C. S. 

In Two Volumes. Calcutta at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1891. Vol. I. page 132. 
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features thereof :— 

(1) The deification of the ghost of a person 
who has met with his death in a tragic way. 

(2) The selection of a scape-beast to carry off 
the sins or evils or troubles that may be troubling 
men or other beasts. 

t 9 9m v ■ r * 

(3) The use of cotton-seeds for purposes of 
exorcism. 

f • •• mm 9 m» • % m « ■ 


(4) The flagellation of the scape-beast or patient 
for exorcising away the disease-spirit. 

(5) The analogous customs of propitiating a deity 

or godling who presides over the welfare of cattle. 

\ 

As regards the point (1) supra, I may say that 
Sir H. H. Risley is right in saying that “Kashi Baba 
came by his end, at least, in some tragic fashion which led 
to his being elevated to the rank of a godl' This is quite 
in accordance with the opinion of all cultural anthropo¬ 
logists, as will appear from the following testimony 

of Miss C, S, Bume :— 

“A malignant ghost may either be propitiated 
or exorcised or more rarely, destroyed. In the former 

case, he acquires the position of a local godling. All over 

• • 

India, says Mr. Crooke, may be seen shrines erected 


to appease some dangerous Bhut. An Imperial 
trooper in the Punjab was once burnt to death by an 
accidental fire in the shed in which he was sleeping. 
Though he was a Musalman and not a Hindu by reli¬ 
gion, a shrine was erected to him lest he might become 
troublesome as a Bhut .” 1 


1 Vide The Handbook of Folk-Lore. By C. S. Bume. Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged Edition. London : Sidgwick and Jackson 
Ltd. 1914. Page 83. 

n 
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Similarly, the people of Northern India look 
upon the ghosts of persons who have been killed by 
panthers as being very malignant. For the purpose 
of propitiating these malevolent spirits they canonize 
them as godlings and erect shrines in their honour. 
A photographic illustration of one of these curious- 
looking shrines is given at page 538 of Haddon’s 
Customs of the World, Vol. I. To this illustration is 
appended the following descriptive letterpress :— 


“Here a land-owner in the hills is visiting a shrine 
erected to the ghost of his father, who was killed by 
a panther in the neighbouring ravine. Such ghosts 
are apt to be very malignant, and their relatives often 
resort to their shrines to propitiate them.” 

Then again, in the western part of the district 
of Gaya in South Bihar, the ghosts of low-caste men, 
who have been killed by tigers, are apotheosized under 
the name of Baghaut. Similarly, in the district of 
Bhagalpur in South Bihar, the apotheosized ghost of 
a goald (or man belonging to the cowherd caste), who 
had been killed by a tiger, is worshipped under the 
name of Bisu Raut . 1 


Then again, the Pauris or Hill-Bhuiyas are Kolar- 



wooded valleys in the north-west of the Keonjhar, 
north-east of the Bonai, and north of the Pal Lahera 


States of Orissa. These aboriginal folks believe that 
the ghosts or spirits of persons, who have been killed 
by bears and tigers, are very malignant and kill men 


1 Vide my paper entitled : Notes on Ghost-Lore from South 
Bihar in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XV. Pages 526-527. 
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assuming the forms of these beasts. 
The ghosts of those, who are killed by tigers, are called 
Baghea; and the spirits of those slain by bears are 
known under the name of Bauti. The Pauris pro¬ 
pitiate these deified ghosts by sacrificing fowls to them 
but do not erect any asthdns or shrines for their habi¬ 
tation. 1 

Then again, in the district of Monghyr in South 
Bihar, a godling named Murkatwa is worshipped by 
another low caste named the Mushahars. He is the 

• • • • • • • •• 1 1 • 

deified ghost of a man who was killed under peculiarly 
tragic circumstances. Sir George Grierson has nar¬ 
rated the under-mentioned legend about the evolution 
of this godling :— 

“In South Monghyr, on this occasion, a deity of 
the Mushahar caste, named Murkatwa is worshipped. 
The legend about him is that a cultivator once sent 
this man, who was his labourer, home from the fields 
to get some seedlings. On the labourer’s return, 
the cultivator observed a spot of vermilion ( senur ) 
on his forehead, and concluded that he had been 
debauching his (cultivator’s) daughter, who was at 
home at the time, and had given the seedlings. The 
man was quite innocent; but the cultivator in a rage 
killed him and hid him in the earth. He is hence wor¬ 
shipped as a martyr especially by the caste-fellows.” 2 

The foregoing Mushahar cult of Murkatwa bears 
a striking similarity to another worship which is 

1 Vide The Hill-Bbuiyas of Orissa : By Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, M. A., B. L., Ranchi: 1935, Page 228. 

2 Vide Bihar Peasant Life. By Sir George Grierson. 
Second and Revised Edition. Patna : Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Bihar and Orissa. 1926. Pages 399-400. 
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prevalent in the district of Gaya in South Bihar. The 
Gaya-cult originated under the following circums- 

9 

tances :— 

A Babhan cultivator named Raghuni, while la¬ 


bouring under a similar suspicion, killed his daughter 
and his hereditary serf whom he had sent to fetch 
a basket of seeds from her, and on whose body he 
found streaks of vermilion. This gave rise to this 
suspicion; and he killed both, and then himself com¬ 
mitted suicide. The ghosts of all these three persons 
are now collectively known under the name of TLaghuni- 
Dauk and are widely worshipped throughout the 
district of Gaya in South Bihar. They are represented 
by some pindis or small mounds of earth erected 

within a hut in the village of Tungi in the Nawada 

■-* 

Sub-division of that district. 1 

Then I shall take up for discussion the point 
(2) supra which is about the selection of a scape-goat 
to carry off the sins, evils or troubles of men or other 
beasts. We all know about the Jewish custom of 


letting loose a scape-goat. 


Two goats were brought 


and presented to the Lord, Then lots were cast for 


ascertaining which of these two goats should be sacri¬ 
ficed as a sin-offering and which should be the scape¬ 
goat. After this had been done, the goat for sin- 
offering was slain. Then the high-priest came out 
of the sanctum sanctorum laid his hand upon the head 

confessed upon it the sins of the 
this sin-laden scape-goat was 


of the live goat and 
people. Thereafter 


1 Vide my paper entitled : “Notes on Ghost-Lore from South 
Bihar” in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol XV., pages 525-526. 
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sent out into the wilderness through a fit person 
“And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniqui- 


land not inhabited 


(Lev. xvi. 22) 


» 


f 

The custom of letting loose scape-goats is also 
prevalent in Western Tibet. In the course of this 
ritual, the Tibetans release a scape-goat to obtain 
absolution from the moral impurities in the individual 
or the com muni ty for which noxious diseases, failure 

of crops, etc., are held responsible.” 1 

Then there is prevalent among the Hindus of 
Bengal the custom of branding a bull and letting him 
loose to carry away the sins of the deceased person. 
This ceremony is known as (Brishotsarga) and 

performed on the occasion of the sraddhas of distin¬ 
guished and wealthy persons. These bulls are there¬ 
after called etrt Tif (Dharmmer Shandh ) or “Holy 
Bulls”, which roam about at their sweet will and 
pleasure and forage for themselves upon the fat of the 
land. 

But the Bind custom of selecting a scape-bull 
to bear upon him the diseases that are ailing his 
fellow-beasts, appears to be unique and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, has no analogue. 

Then as regards the point (3) mentioned above, 
the Bind custom of using cotton-seeds for purposes of 
exorcism appears to be unique. So far as my knowl- 
edge goes, I have not come across any other example 
of this practice. It is well-known that from the time 

of the composition of the Atharva Veda down to 

....... ... | - ■ * - • 


modern times, mustard-seeds have been used by the 


1 Vide Man in India (Ranchi), Vol. XVI., page 199. 
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Hin dus for exorcising away all kinds of evil 



and disease-spirits. 

Now, I shall take up for discussion the point 
(4) which has been mentioned above and which is 
about the flagellation or chastisement (with rods) of 
the scape-beast or patient for exorcising away disease- 
spirits . 

All men in a low plane of culture believe that 
diseases are caused, not by the violation of natural 
and sanitary laws, but by the attacks of disease-spirits 
who enter the bodies of their victims and cause the 


ailments that trouble the latter. Therefore, one of the 


methods adopted by our exorciser is to severely 
flagellate the patient or chastise him or her with rods 
or twisted cloth. Sometimes the patient dies on the 
administration of this drastic method of treatment, 
as will appear from the following instance which has 
been recorded by Mr. R. E. Enthoven of the Bombay 
Civil Service :— 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, while a Junior Magistrate 
at Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency, about 30 years 
ago (i.e., 1894 a. d.) investigated a case of murder 
in which a girl named Giddwa was killed under the 
following circumstances. The girl complained of a 
pain in her back, which was supposed to have been 
caused by an evil spirit named Uzzi which had entered 
her. Thereupon, a Muhammadan exorciser named 
Jamal Din and two Hindu exorcists named Mudewala 
and Adebi were called in. These men, at first, made 
the girl lie flat upon the ground and commenced to 
tread and jump on her body. Then they flogged the 
girt with a stick, asking the evil spirit to leave her. 
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Being unable to 


the pain of 


beating, the 


girl fled crying out that the spirit was leaving her 


Then more 



followed. The result of this 


8 th 


was th at the girl became unconscious and died. 1 

Another method of expelling a disease-spirit is 
to b urn it out, by burning camphor and cotton-yarn 
on the patient’s body, as will appear from the following 
account of a case, which occurred in Calcutta a few 
years ago and which was reported as follows in the 
Calcutta daily Amrita Ba^ar Patrika of the 
November 1934 : 

“Exorcist in Trouble” 

“A young Bengali girl was removed to hospital, 
suffering from effects of bum-injuries said to have been 
sustained in course of the process of exorcism per¬ 
formed by an “ 




a 


” who has since been arrested 
by the local police for alleged rash and negligent act. 
It appears that the girl gave birth to a child a few days 
ago. After the delivery of the child, the young mother 
fell sick and subsequently developed signs of loss of 
balance of mind. Her relations, frightened at the 
sudden turn, requisitioned the aid of a local 
who came to the house, accompanied by his assistant 
carrying, amongst other things, several skulls and skele¬ 
tons of different animals and a number of other queer 
objects, undertaking, so it is alleged, to expel the evil 
spirit that the young mother was possessed of. The 

*z” having spread out the different bones and skulls 

• ^ 

and the other objects on the floor, started on his art of 



1 Vide The Folklore of Bombay. By R. E. Enthoven. Oxford: 
Printed at the Clarendon Press. 1924. Pages 9-10. 
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exorcism by reciting certain 


dj 


He then 


brought out a piece of camphor and, it is alleged 
put it on the palm of the girl and set fire to it. He 


next placed some cotton yarn, said to be sacred thread, 
lighted it and pressed the burning stuff on the lips 
of the girl. This caused rather serious burn-injuries 


burn 


the person of the girl, and the “Ojh 


so it is 


alleged, in great disappointment, declared that she was 
not possessed of an evil spirit, explaining that if that 
had been the case, the process would not have in¬ 
flicted any injuries on the person. She was then 
removed to hospital, and the police were informed. 
The police arrested the “ Ojha” and his assistant, and 
are making further enquiries. The girl is detained 
in hospital for treatment.” 


The girl 


I shall now conclude this paper by making some 


observation on the last or 5 th point 


In my 


entitled 


U 


On the Cult of Gorakshanatha 


Eastern 


Bengal” which has been published in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the Calcutta University , Vol. 
XIV, pages 1—29, I have shown that, in different 
parts of India, the Vegetation-spirit, the snake, the 
tortoise, the bee, the Godling of the hill-people of the 
Western Himalayas, the Earth-Goddess, the Fire-God, 
the deified ascetic Gorakshanatha in the district of 
Pabna in Eastern Bengal and in the district of Mur- 
shidabad in Central Bengal, the deities Srlkrishna and 


Satyanarayana and other godlings are worshipped 
protectors of cattle. 

Then again, in my article entitled: “On the Cm 
Gorakshanatha in the District of BLangp? jr **> 


as 


On the Cult of 
in Northern 


Bengal which has been published in the Journal of the 
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Society of Bombay, Vol. XIV, pages 
i—5, I have shown that the deified ascetic Gorak- 
shanatha is also worshipped as a protector of cattle 
in the district of Rangpur in Northern Bengal. 

Similarly, the Ahirs or Cowherds of South Bihar 
worship an animistic godling named Basawan as a pro¬ 
tector of cattle in the month of Karttik (October- 
November) after the Diwali Festival is over. On 
the night previous to the day fixed for worship, they 
boil rice in all the milk left in the house and make it 
into khir or cream. On the day of the worship, they 
.offer it to the godling Basawan. Then, they paint 
the horns of their cattle red with vermilion and daub 
the bodies of the same beasts with spots of red. Then, 
having tied a pig to a stake in the midst of the pasture- 
ground, they drive their cattle over the poor pig so 
that the former trample or gore the latter to death. 
The significance of this ceremony, which is known 
as the Gaidar a, is that :— 

(a) By trampling or goring the pig, the cattle 

•• 

transfer their diseases or misfortunes to the pig ; 

(b) By trampling or goring the pig to death, 
they sacrifice it to the godling Basawan and propitiate 

• 4 

him thereby ; 

(c) That the red horns, and the red spots on the 
bodies of the cattle symbolize that these beasts have 
besmeared themselves with the blood of the sacri¬ 
ficed pig by way of propitiating his deityship, the 
godling Basawan, who is their protector.* 



1 Vide Gazetteer of the Patna District. By L. S. S. O’Malley. 
(Revised Edition of 1924). Patna : Superintendent, Bihar and 
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The Bhuiyas and the Ahirs of the Palamau dis¬ 
trict in Chota Nagpur worship a deified ghost named 

•• 

Bir Kuar under the belief that he protects their cattle 
from ah kind of diseases and the ravages of tigers. 1 


Orissa Government Printing, pages 51-52. Also see O’Malley’s 
Gazetteer of the Gaya District (Edition of 1906), pages 91-92. 

1 See Gazetteer of 'Palamau. By L. S. S. O’Malley I. C. S. 
1907. Calcutta : The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot. Pages 

46-47. 




Reviews and Notices of Books 


THE TEST OF MAN being the PURUSHA- 

PARIKSHA of VIDYAPATI THAKKURA. 

Translated into English by Sir George A. 
Grierson, o.m., k.c.i.e., The Royal Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty I 935* H>< 5 h> pp. i-xx, 1-194. 

The literature of modern as distinguished from 

mediaeval India began with two poets in the north-east 
of India—Vidyapati and Tulsi Das. The common 
characteristic which makes these men modern, and 
separates them from their mediaeval predecessors, is 
that two main types of imaginative writing assumed 
with them the quality of monumental art. If we wish 
to comprehend the theology and the mental temper 
of the Middle Ages, as a reaction against Tantrik 
beliefs and practices, and expressed in a coherent work 
of the imagination we must go to the “Ramacharita- 
manasa.” Vidyapati's “Purusha-Pariksha” elevates the 
legends of a hundred generations, dimly floating in the 
memories of men, to the rank of clear self-conscious 
art, and inaugurates a form of prose-narrative inter¬ 
spersed with verse which in the novel has superseded 


epic poetry. 

Three things make the above writers monumental. 
One is their firm grasp upon the forms they used, 

diffuse and vague materials of various sorts 



into imperishable plastic shape. The second is the keen 


emergence of their personalities as men, the revelation 
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of the artist’s self in his art-work so conspicuously 
absent in mediaeval compositions. The third is the 
vivacity of their sensations, the awakened life, the re¬ 
suscitated realism transforming a world of dreams and 
abstractions into the world of fact and nature. Tulsi 
Das takes for his province the drama of the human 
soul as symbolised in Rama ; Vidyapati takes the com¬ 
plex stuff of daily life, the quicquid agunt homines of 
common experience. Out of them Tulsi creates the 
epic, Vidyapati the novel. 

Vidyapati was a celebrated author during the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Vidyapati combines the 
love-mysticism of Petrarch with Boccaccio’s joyous 

acceptance of nature and the world. His “Padavall” 

■ 

depicts the eternal man and woman in the transitory 
world of trembling introspective sentiment while the 
“Purusha-Parlksha” deals with the positive world of 
fact and act in which we play our parts. With 
Vidyapati his contemporaries felt themselves at home. 
Whether in the impassioned chant of palpitating love 
between Krsna and Radha in the haunting Maithill of 
the “Padavall,” the exploits of Klrti Simha in the Apa- 
bhramsa of the “Klrti-Lata” or the elegant Sanskrit of 


the forty-four tales of the “Purusha Pariksha,” Vidya¬ 
pati knew life as they knew it, and in the tales people 
of his time or of a century or two preceding. Most of 
the characters in the tales are historical personages 


well-known as rulers of Mithila and others fam ous for 
their exploits in other parts of Northern or Central 
India. The rare combination of Sanskrit scholarship 
and vernacular art makes Vidyapati’s style take all 
moods and lend itself alike to low and lofty themes. 
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It is a difficult task to render such an author into 
an English garb. Sir George Grierson is undoubtedly 
the one man alive today who could do it and he has 
done it with supreme success. The Exposition of 
Heroes, of Intelligence, of Adepts and of the Four 
Objects of Life comprising the forty-four stories of the 
“Purusha-Pariksha” as rendered by Grierson has all the 
spacious vivacity of the original, and will remain with 
the original inalienable possessions for posterity. When 
John Payne translated into English the whole Deca¬ 
meron from the Italian (printed for the Villon Society 
in 1886) the risk of such a venture became manifest; 
his style was too archaic and stilted adequately to 
render the vigour and vivacity of the original. Sir 
George Grierson’s version of the “Purusha-Pariksha” 
has hit the mean between archaism and modernism, 
and secures as much freedom and spirit as is com¬ 
patible with substantial accuracy. 

Grierson brings out to the full the secret 

of Vidyapati’s success with his contemporaries and 

% 

successors. Vidyapati’s realism was theirs; his easy¬ 
going acceptance of allegorical forms which had lost 
their hold upon his faith, but which were useful as 
a fig-leaf for the nakedness of human appetites, suited 
their temper and their sense of decorum. The con¬ 
summate skill of Grierson is put to a severe test in tales 
like that of ‘A Cozening Rake,’ pp. 160-z. Like Vidya- 
pati, he emerges jumping precisely with their humour 
even at the cost of a joint left untranslated, p. 161. 
The Tale of a Swindler and the Tale of a Booby Born, 
pp. 50-55, pp. 64-66, are inimitable and only possible at 
the hand of Grierson to whom the language and letters 
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of the land of Vidyapati (Mithila) owes more than to 
any other living man. Vidyapati’s idyll in mixed verse 
and prose appears in Grierson’s novel in prose as 
sparkling as the tights of Harlequin. They give us so 
much amusement that we forget for the nonce the age 
of the translator and his by now proverbial erudition. 
It is a fitting gift of its Doyen to Indology. 

The Introduction, Bibliography and Index leave 
nothing to be desired. They extend the gift to 

adepts and dilettantes in letters, from Indianists to 
Humanists. 


A. Banerji-Sastri 


THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Kama 


labai Deshpande, g.a., Ph.D. Venus Stores, 
Poona. 1936. 8£X5 sj pp- i-xv, 1-226. 

The work represents a thesis submitted to the 
German University in Prague in 1931. It gives a 
careful exposition of the various Samskaras from Gar- 


bhadhana to Upanayana 


throws interesting light 


pointed out by Professor Winternitz in a Foreword 


the mutual 


of the Grhyasutras and the 


Vedic schools to which they belong. Mrs. Deshpande 

gives many interesting references to rites and customs 
obtaining in India to-day. 

The chapter on ‘The Beginning of the Custom of 
Child-marriage,’ pp. 179-201, gives a fair account of 
the various movements that led to the introduction of 
early marriages and will be appreciated by our 
present-day social reformers. 
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The appendix, index and bibliography are useful 


and generally adequate. 


A. Banerji-Sastri 



SEXCENTENARY COMME¬ 
MORATION VOLUME. Published under the 
auspices of The Vijayanagara Empire Sexcen¬ 


tenary 


Association and Karnatak Historical 


Research Society, Dharwar, 1936. 

It is a delightfully readable volume on practically 
every aspect of Vijayanagara from about the thirteenth 
century till after its fall. The activities centering in 
and around Vijayanagara were valuable and various, 
and scholars of various schools and varied attainments 
have contributed to produce a composite picture 
worthy of the occasion. Men like Rev. H. Heras and 
S. K. Aiyangar have made a life-study of the culture 
of Southern India and their treatment of their res¬ 
pective themes are adequate and attractive. 

The only section that appears 
poor and unrepresented is South Indian Philology. 

The get-up and printing are excellent. 



A. Banerji-Sastri 




Obituary Notice 

KASHI PRASAD JAYASWAL 


The members of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society will have heard with deep sorrow the news 
of the death of Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, one of the 
Foundation members of the Society and the Editor of 
its Journal for the greater part of its existence. He 
died at Patna on 4th August, nearly twenty-six years 
after his call to the cause of Indology by Sir Ashutosh 


Mukherji. 

Born at Jhalda in Manbhum (Bihar) in 1881, 
Jayaswal would have been 56 on 27th November. 
The London Mission School at Mirzapur where 
his father was a big merchant, and Oxford were 
mainly responsible for his education. At Oxford he 

. J | ..... - . - . ....... • • 

obtained the Davies Scholarship in Chinese and took 
his M.A., in History. He was called to the Bar from 
the Middle Temple and was enrolled as a Barrister in 
the Calcutta High Court in 1909. About 1910, at 
the instance of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, the Senate 
of Calcutta University recommended Jayaswal for 
appointment as a Lecturer in Ancient Indian History. 
Under the convention then obtaining in academic 
circles at Calcutta, active participation in current and 
controversial politics was considered undesirable and 


Jayaswal was asked to give up his appointment. Since 


then Jayaswal eschewed politics and instead enriched 
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of his contemporaries 


His contributions embrace 



Indian epigraphy and numismatics, Hindu history and 
polity, Sanskrit texts and Hindi literature; they are 
valuable and varied, and all imprinted with his per¬ 
sonality and predilection. 

He first came to prominence with his articles on 
‘An Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in ‘The Modern 
Review’ in 1913. These articles were later developed 
and appeared as ‘Hindu Polity’ in 1924. In 1917, he 
was appointed Tagore Professor of Law at Calcutta 

M • 

and delivered lectures on ‘Development of Law in 
Manu and Yagnavalkya,’ published in 1934. It was 
this combination of a trained legal practitioner and 
theorist that makes his comparison of 
Samghas with Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation so 
attractive. He edited the well-known Sanskrit text 
on politics ‘Rajanltiratnakara,’ c. a.d. 1300-25, in 1925, 
a second edition of which appeared in JBORS, 1936, 
vol. XXII, Pt. IV. This acquaintance with most of the 
original sources Jayaswal made full use of in his 
writings on ancient and mediaeval systems of govern¬ 
ment in India. 

When in 1914, that scholar-administrator Sir 

Edward Gait founded the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society at Patna, Jayaswal’s literary activities multipli¬ 
ed. Since then till the day of his death he was a cons¬ 
tant contributor to the pages of its J ournal, with only 
occasional publications in the Indian Antiquary, Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, the Kashi Ndgari Pracharini Patrika 
and a few others. His writings on the Pataliputra 
statues, Hathigumpha inscription, the Naga-Vakataka 
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history and pre-Mauryan and Mauryan coins in JBORS 
evoked wide interest. This interest whether of warm 
appreciation or of acute controversy was due essential- 

!y 

expression. In 1934, he revisited London and placed 
his conclusions regarding Mauryan coins before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London. The president sum¬ 
med up by saying that like the theories of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cunningham 
by his contemporaries, but might find acceptance after¬ 
wards. The available data are admittedly inadequate. 
In awaiting fresh discoveries, JayaswaPs work has been 
most useful in provoking discussion where formerly 
there was either indifference or neglect. 

Besides editing the Bratipadapancika commentary 
on Arthasastra and some volumes of the Mithila 
MSS. with the present writer, Jayaswal edited the 
Manjusrimulakalpa in collaboration with Rev. Rahula 
Sankrityayana. His last important work was on Nepal 
Chronology published in JBORS (1936). 

Jayaswal’s services were recognised by Govern¬ 
ment and learned institutions in India. Government 
appointed him first a member and then the President of 
the Managing Committee of the Patna Museum. It was 
mainly due to the efforts of his predecessor as Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Manuk, and of Jayaswal that the Patna. 
Museum has within a short time become a storehouse 
of the ancient relics of Bihar and Orissa. He received 


, those of Jayaswal were criticised 


unusual vigour of mind and an alluring gift of 


the Honorary Doctorate of Philosophy from Patna 
University in 1936. He was twice elected President of 
the Numismatic Society of India and was awarded their 
special medal. He was also awarded the Gaekwad 
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Golden Jubilee medal in 1930. He presided over the 
sixth All-India Oriental Conference in 1932 and con¬ 
tinued to be a member of its Council to the end of 
his life. 

Both in India and Europe Jayaswal was well 
known to a wide circle of friends and admirers who 
will lament the passing of a fine scholar and a warm¬ 
hearted friend. 

A. Banerji-Sastri 



Notes of the Quarter 

NINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


From 


Local Secretary’s Office, Trivandrum, 

Travancore State, 
February 20, 1937 

R. V. PODUVAL, B.A., 

Local Secretary, 

Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 


To 


Sir, 


Bihar & Orissa Research Society, 

Patna 


The Ninth All-India Oriental Conference will 
meet at Trivandrum in December 1937. I have the 
honour to invite you to send delegates on behalf of 
your institution. All individual scholars are of 
course welcome, but we would like 
tution represented by its own 
been the former practice. 

If your institution agrees to send delegates, I am 
to request that the names of the delegates selected 



your msti- 
as this has 


may kindly be communicated to me 
possible. 


as soon as 


with this 
the 
objt 


A copy of the First Bulletin is forwarded along 

letter ; and this will give you some idea of 
ities of the Conference and its aims and 
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ill you be so good as to let me know whether 


the representatives of your institution, if any 
likely to read any papers at 


the Conference 


If 


the papers in full together with a short summary 
of each should be sent to me before the 1st of 

September 1937. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R. V. Poduval 
Local Secretary 




Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and 
Orissa Be search Society held on August 15, 1937. 


Present—The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. 

James, in the chair. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 





On a motion from the chair it was resolved that 
the Council’s deep sympathy with the family of 
the late Dr. Jayaswal be conveyed to Mrs. 
Jayaswal, and that the Council place on record 


of the great loss which India 


general 


and in particular the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society have sustained through, his death. 

Resolved further to publish a commemoration 
volume in honour of Dr. Jayaswal. 

Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of 
the Council held on February 14, 1937. 

a. Passed the monthly accounts from January to 
June, 1937. 

b. Passed the annual accounts for the year 

i 936 - 37 . 

c. Passed the Revised Budget for 1937-38 and 
the Budget Estimate for 1938-39. 
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5. Confirmed payments of the following bills : 


a. Lama Dharmavardhana for 
cataloguing Tibetan Books .. 

b. Messrs. Dharmamana Purna- 

•• • • 

man, Calcutta: 
i. Purchase of Kanjur 


2 


f. 


g 


h 


2 . 


99 


99 


Tanjur, advance 


on account 


c. Art Cottage for enlargement of 
photographs brought by the 
Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana .. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


d. Sitaram for packing charges of 
Kanjur and Tanjur sent on sale 


to Rangoon University 


• • 


e. Allahabad Law Journal Press : 
i. Printing charges of Journal, 
December issue, 1936, and 
packing charges of Rajaniti- 
ratnakara .. .. 

Printing charges of 
March issue, 1937, and miscel¬ 
laneous bills 



Patna Museum for photogra¬ 
phic work in connection with 
the Rev. Rahula’s manuscripts 
Mr. Arthur Probsthain for 
books purchased 
Anandasram, Poona for books 

purchased 


Rs, a. p 


100 o o 


IOOO o o 


IOOO o o 


141 12 O 
72 10 o 


127 8 o 


589 15 6 


631 12 6 


1 9 


1 o 


84 9 6 


144 o o 
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Rs. a. p. 


• 

1. 

Messrs. Motilal Banarsidas, 





Lahore, for books purchased 

123 

IQ 

O 


yy yy 

45 

4 

O 

• 

b 

Indian Photo Engraving Co. 





for plates of Journal, March 





issue, 1937 

340 

6 

O 

k. 

Superintendent, Printing and 





Stationery, Allahabad, for 





books purchased 

114 

0 

O 

1 . 

Messrs. Luzac and Co., Lon¬ 





don, for books purchased 

29 

6 

3 

m. 

Messrs. Surajmal Sikaria for 



» 


uniform and 99 pieces of cloth 





washed, dyed and sewn for new 





Kanjur volumes 

48 

12 

9 

n. 

Messrs. J. B. Yadav and Sons 





for 99 pairs of boards for new 





Kanjur volumes 

• 

80 


0 


6 . Elected the following persons as ordinary mem¬ 
bers of the Society: 

a. Pt. Shyam Sundar Sharma, m.a., Registrar, 
Agra University. 

b. Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity. 

c. Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 

d. Mr. Hira Lai Jalan, Patna City. 

e. Mr. Reva Shankar Govardhan Ram Shukla, 
Baroda. 


f. Pandit Sant Basant Singh, Patiala. 

g. E. Hamilton Johnston Esq. Boden Profes- 
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sor of Sanskrit, 23 Linton Road, Oxford. 

Read the Honorary Secretary’s letter No. 6-S, 
dated April 6, 1937 to Rai Bahadur Radha 
Krishna Jalan, 

Resolved that the Vice-President be requested 
to consult the Boden Professor of Sanskrit at 


Oxford about the 



of the manus¬ 


cripts discovered by the Rev. Rahula Sankritya- 


yana. 

8. Considered the Mithila Pandit’s application dated 
March 15, 1937. 

Resolved that the payment of the allowance 
asked for could not be sanctioned. 

9. Read letter No. 607-E, dated March 31st, 1937, 
Education and Development Department, and 
the report received from Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy. 
Resolved that the Honorary Secretary thank 
Government for forwarding the report to the 
Society. 

10, Read letter No. 771-E, dated April 24, 1937, 

• • 

from the Education and Development Depart- 
ment. 

Resolved that, provided the Orissa Government 
is prepared to publish a selection of this cata¬ 
logue, the Society agree to transfer the Oriya 
Pandit’s catalogue of manuscripts to the Kanika 
Library of the Ravenshaw College. 

11, Read the circular letter of the local Secretary of 

the 9th All-India Oriental Conference. 

Resolved that this letter be printed in the So¬ 
ciety’s journal. 

12, Granted permission to the Rev, Rahula San- 


14 
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krityayana to print at his own cost 500 reprints 
of the following works which are to be issued 
in the Society’s journal:— 

a. Pramanavartika. 

b. Pramanavartika vritti. 

* *•* - • - - 

c. Adhyardhasataka. 

d. Vigrahavyavartanl. 

13. Placed on the Society’s exchange list:— 

a. Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, Citta Univer¬ 

sity, Roma. 

b. Archaeological Department, Baroda State. 

c. Journal of the United Provinces Historical 

Society. 

d. Institute Fur Volkerkunde an der Univer- 

sitat, Wien. 

Siisi ^ j 1 ip 

Resolved that the Editors of the Journal of the 
Benares Hindu University be asked to renew 
their request at a later date. 

Resolved further that the Council regret its 
inability to place Inner Culture on its exchange 
list. 

14. Read the statement submitted to the Secretary 

to Government, Education and Development 
Department, showing the expenditure in excess 
over grants and appropriation for the year 

1936-37. 

1 » 

15. Read a letter from Mr. G. E. Fawcus, c.i.e., 

o.b.e., dated August 3, 1937. 

Resolved that Mr. Fawcus be asked to reconsider 
his intention to resign from the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
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16. Considered the election of additional members 

* * • t • * 

to the Council. 

Resolved that for the time being the matter be 
deferred. 

17. Read the letter from the President of the All- 

India Oriental Conference. 

Resolved that the representative sent by Patna 
University to the Conference be asked to re¬ 
present the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
Resolved further that the Council regret the 
Society’s finances do not permit it to make any 
donation to the conference. 

18. Granted Prof. Sri Ram Sharma permission to 

print at his own cost 200 reprints of his article 
“Organization of Public Services during the 
Moghal Period,” published in the Society’s 
journal vol. XXIII, part 2. 

19. Read the letter No. 834 of August 6, from the 

General Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference, 
expressing his sympathy with the bereaved 
and with the Research Society in the loss of Dr. 
Jayaswal. 

It was resolved that the General Secretary be 
thanked for the letter, and that its contents be 
forwarded to Mrs. Jayaswal. 

J. L. Hill 

Honorary General Secretary 

17-8-1937 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 1936-37 


INCOME 


Heads 


Establishment 
Mithila Pandit 
Library : Govt. Grant 

Unspent Bal. 1935-36 
K. B. Ismail’s Dona¬ 
tion 

Printing charges of Journal .. 
Sale of Journal 
Subscription .. 

Postage recovered 

Sale of Mithila MSS. 

Sale of Purnea Report 
Huthwa Fund 
Darbhanga Fund 
Mayurbhanj Fund 
Miscellaneous* 

Total 

Opening Balance 
Grand Total 


Actuals 

1936-37 

Revised 

Budget 

1936-37 

Rs. 

« * • • 

a. 

P- 

• 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1000 

0 

O 

1000 

0 

O 

U 33 

b 

O 

1539 

0 

0 

350 

0 

O 

350 

0 

0 




88 

IO 

5 




5 ° 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

O 

2000 

0 

0 

432 

2 

O 

278 

0 

0 

Ui 7 

0 

• 

O 

1300 

0 

0 

31 

13 

O 

IO 

0 

0 

25 

0 

O 




10 

0 

O 







1150 

2 

6 




2443 

0 

6 




895 

11 

7 i 

5547 

2 

O 




12446 

1 

O 

I 1104 

9 

h 

2171 

7 

IO 

2276 

14 


14617 

8 

IO 

•• 

13381 

8 

0 


*This contains: Lt. Colonel Bhargava’s Library 

Deposit . 

Refund from MSS. Library, 
Madras 

Allahabad Bank F.D. 

Rangoon University sale pro¬ 
ceeds of Kanjur and Tanjur 


40 o o 

5 4 3 

2501 13 9 

* 

3000 o 0 


Total 


5547 2. o 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 1936-37 

EXPENDITURE 


Heads 

Actuals 

1 93 6-3 7 


Revised 

Budget 

1936-37 

• 


Rs. 

• 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

• 

Establishment 

1270 

4 

O 

1224 

0 

0 

Provident Fund 

• • • » • 




56 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit .. 

1321 

0 

2 

1 5 3 9 

0 

0 

Provident Fund 



75 

0 

0 

Library : Govt. Grant 

I84 

5 

6 

350 

0 

0 

Unspent Balance 

• 

• 


88 

10 

5 

K. B. Ismail’s Dona¬ 







tion 

• 

• 


5 ° 

0 

0 

Printing charges of J ournal .. 

2181 

12 

0 

2400 

0 

0 

Telephone 

208 

11 

• 

0 

208 

11 

0 

Postage 

341 

7 

6 

375 

0 

0 

Stationery 

61 

10 

9 

90 

0 

0 

Electrical charges 

133 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Huthwa Fund 

1475 

3 

6 

1150 

2 

6 

Darbhanga Fund 

976 

3 

0 

2443 

0 

6 

Mayurbhanj Fund 

IOO 

0 

0 

895 

11 

• • 


Miscellaneous* 

3695 

3 

3 

300 

0 

• • 

0 

Total 

11948 14 

8 

11340 

4 

h 

Closing Balance 

• 

2668 

10 

2 

2041 

3 


Grand Total 

14617 

8 10 

1 3 3 81 

8 

O 

♦This contains : Miscellaneous 

proper . 

• 

• • 

155 

?3 

3 

Lt. Colonel Bhargava’s refund 

• 

• • 

37 

14 

0 

Public Account deposit 


• • 

2501 

10 

0 

Purchase of Kanjur 

• 

♦ • 

1000 

0 

0 

* 




3695 

5 

3 


S. BAHADUR 
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VIGRAHAVYAVARTTANI 


By 

ACHARYA NAGARJUNA 

With the Author’s own Commentary 


Edited by 

K. P. JAYASWAL 

AND 

RAHULA SANKRITYAYANA 
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PREFACE 


Nagarjuna, the revolutionary philosopher and foun¬ 
der of Madhyamika school of Buddhism was bom in a 
Brahmin family in the country of Vidarbha (modern Berar) 
according to Tibetan authors 1 . He was contemporary 
of a Satavahana to whom he wrote a letter (Suhrllekha), 
a translation of which is found both in Tibetan and 
Chinese. Satavahana is “the title adopted by the rulers 
of the Andhra dynasty which held sway in southern India 
from the middle of the 3 rd Century B. C, until the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd Century a. d.” I think Dr. Winternitz 
is right in assuming Nagarjuna to be a contemporary of 
Gautamiputra YajnaSri who reigned in 166—196 a.d. 
He mostly lived in Dhanyakataka (Dharanikot, Dt. 
Guntur, Madras) and Srlparvata (Nagarjuni Konda, 
Dt. Guntur) and according to Taranatha, he built 
a monastery at the former place. 2 From his works 
like Madhyamika-Karika, Yuktisasthika, Sunyata- 
saptati and the present work, we know him as a great 
philosopher; but Nagarjuna was known in India and 
in Buddhist countries outside India, as a magician and 
alchemist too; and perhaps it was due to his association 
that in later times Srlparvata became a most sacred 

1 See History of Indian 'Literature by Winternitz, vol. II, pp. 
346-48. 

2 History of Buddhism in India by Lama Taranatha (b. 1574 A.c.) 
(Tibetan, Tashi-lhun-po block-print) p. 38^. 
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of the Tantrika cults of both Hinduism and Bud- 
The siddhas (adepts or mystic magicians) of 

famous for their magical powers in 
it is evident from Malatimadhava 1 , 


dhism 


Sriparvata 


were 


ancient days as 
Kadambarl 2 and other poetical works. According to 

the Vajrayanists (Tantrika Buddhists), Dhanyakataka 

was the place where the Buddha turned the third wheel 

of law of Vajrayana sixteen years after his 

Tn i-prenf- pvravations there have been discovered 



ment 3 


many relics at Nagarjuni Konda, but they show more 
the relation of the place with HInayana than with 
Mahayana. Though we have, of course. 


got 


T antrika 


and other works ascribed to Nagarjuna in Tibetan Tanjur 
and Chin ese Tripitaka, but they seem to be creations 
of others who put the name of the celebrated philosopher 

to enhance the authority of the works. 

In going through the pages of Madhyamika-Karika 

and this work, we know that Nagarjuna 3 s idea was not to 
have an innovation in Buddhistic thought. His Sunyata 
or voidness was nothing but a logical corollary of Pratitya- 
samutpada, i.e., dependent origination or discontinuous- 


continuation. The Buddha saw “impermanence in every¬ 
thing (sabbam Aniccain). According to him, all changes 
were without any permanent substratum. In the light of 
this he has to change the law of cause and effect into 
that of Prafitya-samutpada (origination of the successor 


1 Malatimadhava I, p. 7; VIII, p. 195 ; X, p. 235. (Nirnaya- 

sagar Press, 5 th edition). 

2 Kadambarl —(Nirnayasagar, 7th ed., p. 399). 

3 History of Buddhism by Hbrug-pa-dma-dkar-po (b. 1526 A.c.) 
Lhasa block-print, p. 14b-! 5a. 
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after the extinction of the predecessor) 


In fact all the 


mental and physical phenomena are devoid of any perma 


substance like matter or ego 

own conception and 


This was Bud 



una s 



or 


dha’s 

Voidness is only a more appropriate word for that concep¬ 




tion. 

We can thus understand well, why 
heart overflowed with gratitude to the Master, As is 

Who proclaimed 

dependent origination, 1 Voidness, middle path with many 
meanings, I bow before him, the matchless 
One. 

ideas of Vratify a- sa?nut~ 



77 



Nagarjuna took the ori 
pada, Anitya , Anatman with their implications and made 
a general application of them into all fields. The natural 
repercussion of such a general application seems to be 
destructive to many moral and religious observances 
of the Buddhists themselves; some of whom made 
a common cause with the non-Buddhists to assail 




. But Nagarjuna did not mean any 
harm to the moral and religious observances as it is 
clear by his last stanza (71) of the present work with its 



In fact 


was to make room for such 


observances that he laid special stress on the old two 
divisions of reality—the empirical and ultimate realities. 
For the practical purposes the empirical (Samvrti) reality 


was as true as the ultimate one. 
like our chair, table and foodstuffs 


All the solid things, 
are not solid at all. 
In ultimate analysis they are found to be only electrons 
or neutrons, where they lose all their phenomenal exis¬ 
tence and become a mere force. Observed from a 
physicist’s point, the chair and its seater, food and its 





( iy ) 


eater are not what they are seen to be by our ordinary 
eyes, but chair and food are quite good and useful 
for a tired or hungry person. That was the standpoint 
of Nagarjuna about the moral and other rules. But he 
knew that the difference of the empirical and ultimate 
realities cannot be compromised, and that the reality has 
itself preferred to retain such a dual aspect. 1 

Nagarjuna is said to be the inventor of the pneu¬ 
matic verses (Karikas)—the verses where both the 
brevity of aphorisms (Sutra) and advantage of metre to 
the memory are combined. His Madhyamika-karika is 
composed in Anustup and the karikas of the present 
work are in Arya metre. The verses in these works 
are not so polished as we find in later works composed 
in karikas, which shows its being the first attempt 
in that field. The prose of the commentary of vigrahavyd- 
varttam also shows the same defects for the same reason. 

By comparing vigrahavyavarttani (V. V.) with Vramana- 
sdmdnyapariksd of NyayaSutra (N.S.) and Vatsyayana- 
Bhasya (V.B.) (2:1: 8—19), it is clear that the latter 
two works are criticising the former one. 



1 Dharmakirti, too— 

I (PV. 




V 


(n) 


snr^TT (?u) 



(!*) 


apr a%w- 

>9 ' • > 

Srf^S^ (^o) 

k • 

3 |*WWT (^) 

srI: 5mr?r: srfsrfe- 
i?p*«rrsrcn^: (^) 


srfcm: (U-?K) 


srM«r: (R?v) 



:(*) 


srfe^r: 


(Vti 


0 0 • • 

^o) 

JTcWrfefa: . . . ^T^r: 3'TS$ST. .... 

# • • • • • • • • mm 9 0 0 0 0 0 

(\\) SRreTTfefiT: (3°) 

spfafsfe: (\6) 5|itoi<!rtf%%: (m) 

Invalidity of Pramana (source of knowledge) for the 

• • • 

establishment of the theory of voidness is the chief 
theme of the Visrahavyavarttani. In his first 20 verses 


theme of the Vigrahavyavarttani. In his first 20 verses 
he gives all the obj ections against his theory of voidness, 
which proposes to refute the reality of existence and 
the source of real knowledge, since outer phenomenon 
is unreal and no standard remains for two moments 
which can be utilized for comparison to establish the 
existence of a thing. In the remaining 52 verses, he 
refutes all the arguments of his opponents. The 

opponents’ arguments are:— 

1. Voidness or the denial of the reality of all 
existences is not true since (/) the word which you use 
as argument will be also unreal; (it) if it is not so then 


as argument will be also unreal; (it) if it is not so then 
it goes against your own premises; (tit) it has no pramana 
in its favour. 

2. All existences are real since (/') good or bad 
notion of things is accepted by both; (/>') the non¬ 
extent things have no name; (Hi) refutation of reality 










VI 


cannot be proved; (iv) the thing to be refuted can also 

be not proved. 

Nagarj una’s replies are : 
i, Voidness or the denial of reality of all existences 

is true since (/) acceptance of the unreality of the word 
does not go against the theory of unreality; (if) so it does 
not go against our premises ; (tit) validity of pramana 
through which reality of the existence can be proved 
can not be established: (a) as neither pramana can be 

another pramana (proof); (b) nor like 

nor it can be 




established 

fire pramana can establish itself; 
established by prameya (thing to be proved); (d) nor it 
can be established by accident. 

2. The voidness of the existences of things is true 
since (/) it does not go against the conception of the 
division of good and bad which is based on the depen- 
dent origination of the thing ; ( if ) to say a non-existent 
thin g has no name is not correct; (Hi) invalidity of 
refutation of the reality of existence cannot be estab¬ 
lished. 

This method of giving all the opponents’ points 
in one place before refuting them is* found in Mimamsd 
and Nyayasutras. The Nydya sutra while proving the 
validity of the source of knowledge (pramanyasiddhi) 
divides its arguments in two parts : 

1. {a) In the first four sutras (2:1: 8—11) it gives 
opponents’ arguments against the validity of source of 
knowledge; (b) in 5 sutras (12—16) gives the replies 
that without the validity of the source of knowledge 
refutation itself becomes invalid. 

mm B A • • • «• • “ * * • • * 

2. {a) In 2 sutras (17—18) the opponents’ point 
is that no source of knowledge (pramana ) is invalid 




vii ) 

since, it cannot be proved by its own authority and 
cannot claim to be independent of all authorities for 



The answer is given in one sutra (19) that the 
pramana like a lamp can prove the validity of its own 
existence and also existences of other things. 


The 



and 



cover the 


same ground, of course, in opposite direction, so no 
doubt one is criticizing the other. If we carefully go 
through the whole text, we find that (/) not only 
Vatsyayana but also—the author of Nyayasutra is criticiz¬ 
ing Nagarj una’s theory of invalidity (pratisedha) of all 
sources of knowledge which he developed through 

the sutra gives the 


his theory of $ tiny at a (voidness) 
example of balance (tula) 
of knowledge) can be both pramana and prameya (thing 



a 




to be proved or 



which is not criticized by 



This silence shows that the opponents 



the 



of the 


argument was not before him, 
language and the method of argument of Vigrahaiyd- 
varttani is primitive, while Nyaya-Sutra and its Bhasya 
have a polished language and a measured and effective 

style of argument. 

Nagarjuna is not only a forerunner of Nyayasutra 
but if we go through the other three Brahmanical 
systems of philosophy— Vaisesika, Vedanta and Mimamsd 
sutras, there too, we will find an echo of 
opposition, Of course the modern Sdmkhya and yoga- 
sutra are later in antiquity to the other four systems. 
Thus the advent of Nagarjuna opens a new epoch of 
activity in philosophical thought, which led to the for¬ 
mulation of the six systems of Brahmanical philosophy. 



una s 
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At the present stage of our information we cannot 
assert anything definitely but the meagre materials which 
we have at our disposal indicate that the personality of 
Nagarjuna is not less important than the personality of 
Dignaga who is righdy called the father of Mediaeval 
Indian Logic; and of Gangesopadhyaya the founder of 
Modern Brahmanical Logic (tt^FJTFT) . 

The importance of' Vigraha-vyavarttanl is great since 
among the works known upto the present, it is the 
oldest work which deals with a logical subject. 

Translation into Tibetan 

Vigrahavyavarttani text was translated into Tibetan 
by (i) Pandit Jnanagarbha (874 a.c.) and the translator 

and again 

Jayananda (1060 a.c.) of Kashmere and the Tibetan 
interpreter (khu) Mdo-sde-dpal. The commentary was 
translated by the same Pandit Jnanagarbha with the 
help of Ban-de-raksita. 


(ii) revised by Pandita 


(ka-va) Dpal-brts-egs; 


MS. 


The present manuscript 1 of Vigrahavyavartiani was 


discovered in the monastery of Sha-lu in July. 
There are seven palm leaves of the size of 2; 


iff 


936 
1 n 


X2i 


each leaf containing eight lines. The script is Tibetan 
u-cen. Though written in running hand it is quite 

copyist in the 
sfcpNH^rr. In the same bundle 



e. 






e find the name of the 


colophon 



1 JBORS— XXm, part I, p. 3 6n. 249. 
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we got a palm leaf manuscript of Vinajasutra 1 of 
Gunaprabha which is also written in Tibetan u-cen 
by the same copyist. The colophon of which gives 

w 

additional information that the manuscript was co 
in India while the copyist was staying in the monas¬ 
tery of VikramaSila. As for the time, we have got only 
the name Phalguna without giving the name of the 
year. From another source 2 we know there was a 
Lo-tsa-va 


of Gnub, who 



Dharma-grags 
to the time Ba 



ri Lo-tsa-va 
On the cover of this manuscript. 



mi 


“Sl-la-a-ka 


bris-pa” 


written 



The manuscript itself 


was not written by Silakara as it is clear from the 
colophon but on a few pages Tibetan translation is given 


below the Sanskrit lines 


later and different hand 



which may be the writing of Silakara. We know 3 that 
Silakara or Tshul-khrims-hleyun-gnas of Sten (1106— 
90 a.c.) translated Vinaya-sutra-vydkhyd of 
with the Indian Pandit Alanka Deva. It seems that 
the manuscript of Vinaya-sutra along with 
varttani was copied in India and afterwards it was taken 
to Tibet, where it came into the hands of Silakara. The 



exact date cannot be given with any certainty 


It may 


be any time between 1100—20 A.c. all the manuscripts 
kept in the monastery of Sha-lu 
to the great monastery of Sa-Skya whence the famous 




1 Ibid., p. 3411. 243. 




* 

.. WPT (?W) 

2 Buddhism in Tibet by R. Sankrtyayana, appendix XVI 

3 Ibid. 
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scholar Bu-ston (1290—1364 a.c.) carried them to his 
monastery at Sha-lu. 

The manuscript is full of mistakes as will be seen 

• • 

from the following: 



= qirq 

♦ 

= r 

*q 

= *sr 


= fep 

1 = 

= q 

qtq 

• • 

= £q 

ft 

= far 

♦ 

% 

= ^ 

«r 

= 5T 


= f 

«r = 

HBPfl 

fq 

A 

= q 

qt 

= «rf 

ifer = 

= T 3TTfer 


= 

qfq 

==> : qfq 

qr = 

= 3T 

fir 

= fq 


= q 

% 

= eT 

q 

= qr 

* 

= 3T 

q 

= qr 


= «rr 

• 

- ♦ 

q% = 

= q 

^ftw: = 

= qqq: 

eft 

= cr: 

%ft = 


TT 

= qr 

q: 

= 1 cTRfq- 

?F%fq = 

= qrqr^fq 

qtar = 

= qft 

ST 

= SRT 

qnr = 

= q? 

for 

= fq 


= qT spqf 

q 5 = 

iSP*^** 

N 

fw = 

= qr 

fcT 

— q: 

q = 

= W 

FTTq = 

= 

• 

qr 

= q 

q = 

= q 

qtq 

= q^r 

• 

q 

= q 

fq = 

= q 

eft 

= qt 


= q 

ft = 

= ^ 

q 

• 

= ^ 

q 

>0 

= 3 ' 

qtr = 

: 




had originally been arranged that the 


vyavarttam would be edited 




the 



Jayaswal and myself. After the void left by his demise. 


I have continued in the light of 
samutpada. 



j una’s Pratttya- 


Rahula Sankrityayana. 



MSS. CONSULTED 


VSH. Palm-leaf Ms. in Tibetan Character (U-med) 
belonging to Sha-lu-ri-phug-monastery (Tibet), on 
which our text is based. 



Tucci’s translation of 



(Gaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda) with Tibetan text. 


Additional reading from it is put in the bracket []. 









% «3*nr^: 

?—VTRFTT 3TTOT ( 

(?) srrfroNHw 

(r) wvm 

( 3 ) 5 FTFTT%t: 


• * 



* i$m 



XNHl flWTMdT .. 

(?) fwrfrorwr f^Tf^vnwTsw7wd; 


{r) ?n^rr)q™r 

( 3 ) srf^rqiftrt: 

(^) smfiRT 

(w) ^^TS^^qwcr 

W U gg+c 4 RT 
(V) srfdTOrfat: 

^ 3 tr^: 

?—>UdMi sn*m<iT (^>) . . 

(?) ^rw ^drolrc^sfq- 

(W OTT 

( r ^ srfcm^rft': 

( 3) STCRi Tfafe 

(^) *T TO: ( 5 TOTO) STTOfafe 

(*?r) Rrsf^r^r to: .. 

3 




v» 

\3 

?° 

?° 

?? 

?*) 

?V 9 
















gqjm i 




O' 


S FST cfmi srTfTTRT%fe* 






? ♦ 


(?) 


*j %m 



xzm wRt *nHr * tor^ p ww^ i 

* ?T fira#tor * Fsprrew u(?) 



*rfe wm ^RRt feft srw ^ ^ 

*vmt' ?r to f^r ^tt: i#w sfa i *r f| ^ft# 


zpf ^TT 



to(i) ?r 

?T |H > McHH 1 <| *PW$ *T 


I HT 9 R*WJ WW% (I) 


HO* 


3 T I 


3TTO 8 WMl HT% P#T:W IHlS^'C: ! JT^RTf^:^^TR:* ^FTT^ 


^T: I ZRT 



Rr:*<‘HI<fl 



^T: <m *fH H FWT 



■m 


wx ?Fr: i 

C\ 





: srsnmr 


5Rf*r I f% V[T]Ttf(l}* cT#T left HTfof TT 2 ^n^J # 



3 T 



HI Ref I 


TO 





b\ 
!U 



itnpii!PKif!tfjir!irn 




5TT HTftcT I WKf ^ HTtol elWf^T^TPT 


qwfcr:^^ 


* VT. “ 


1 VT. 



Jt 


8 VT. cT^r ?mro 


9 VT. o^ ?gpno 

' VT. Omits 




* ] 
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I cRTR% WITOIWWRIW 3 RI ^Rof 


?f 


fR'TT 3 R (? 3 I=K( SIR) I »T tCRRT ^TRT 9 


3 



sm 



WRIT 3 RR fa] wr: ^RWRVTIR 



*RT 


^r: *r 4 'WH'^i=fl (?) 

(\) WR «77 Tlfrffl 


<rt qfw ^rrwfTflTw: srfcrfe w ttrr^trt Wrai 




5 f% m\\ 


m x &r wwM ?m «jrtp(t) srftrarret (i) 

:il(^) 




^_ 

wW+c^ cm*R; 

N / 

sr«nfr *ir% *tr^t wf i 

arr% srfa-fe q^rra wiwl fafcrefcr 5 % 11 

ar^ ftr:i qfe 4 ^rr: %>trt ferr stii 

wmwr rtri wit (i) swr4<$ 

trr^rrr: ^nrRirta:* u 

<R ^ftfl^fr ?TR: 5PTO I 9BT JT: I 

(!) ^T ^ 3^: ^TT: 5 #flTTT: (? )^r^r 4 3 RT ^R^TRT- 

rsrtr i % ^pfa srf^ref (? 4 ) «rmr%: i m ^r: srf^r- 
%:(—)^r: r%r ffo srtrt: i 

(^) WFTC^ 3 ?: 3TRT: WTRT ^fcT TTf%sfaR c^RRTR- 

* ^ ^ c\ 

RR (I) 31 % srfawT 3 THM MH: I 




SR 3 TRT: %WRRRS^ 3 RRPT (I) % JTfd%RR 



cR ^fRTRfa 6 ^ 


#r %r 3?r: *j%r rwr srwrtr strt 


^T cRfr 


3 RT (l) ?ilRRK% Rffa sr%%: | 

(h) 3 R 3 RRf% r% srfwr 

TIW<1: 




^RT: %^«I (l) % 


I 


(^)SR ^TRT: TRRRT: ^ ^ ^fwRRrf m ^ ^RT- 

fTcR ffa fRT 3RR RSR% % 7 RW+IM M Pd 4 4t %R ^fcT I 

v> - *• 


VT. Omits 
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VT. srfafe 
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?-TORi TOR F 5 R 5 TT 




fa>WM d I tR d'^'fel'^Td 






TOT 

c\ 



f+f^cT TO fFfTOTTOT FIR I F F TfafTOTt 

c\ cv \ 


RT ff f¥fa- 

M (^ 



5R RpR TOT: F#TOT 5% TOT II 

fTOFRTcr (l) 

FT il«<4^(<ic*4dd FJki ^ Ffe’T ^ST^WFf I s 
5T^TT3r FcTT FfqFRt RTF cTFn(^) 


2 a 


FTRj; ^ «ffo (l) TOT FR FfTO<T TORT, R-TOtoM TO FPff- 


fr% i 


C • 



I TTcfF? TOT: F#TOT ffdTI 


TOT TORT 8 FTOTTOTORTFT (RT)qTO fTORT f% I 


3 R TO¬ 


RT: I 

Cv 



r (l) fq? TOW I FTT fTO F^T 


FfaRR TOFT srfdTO: f^TcT I F 3*^ TOT: FcTT TO#% FTOR 



fWh TO f| JRT?T 



I 



I 


FRTTO JTT 




n (?) 





FRT F^cT* cTRT^q I 

J?F TO 5rf?HnF FqTFcft f5q% F FFI|(y) 

FTRT cT ffe qfdTO: qfrosafcRTTO 5FHTWRT: I 

^ ^ .VD 


TO Rj[ 


TORT TOR 



SR TO TO: I 

CV 




?q)RT FfTOTOfTO TOTOTOTfafTO 

_ i ffrt( i ) to ff qfTOROT- 

5fT% JRRT RT (l) TOT^T TOtfa, TO: TORR R^ I 

I T^ft q JR I (Y) 

^rjt|r (i) srfTOR srfrorof 8 «Nr«fdfq%i WRrfjr%i toti 

fFTORRT I 

FRTO f$ RTO RFRTO fqfTOTOR FTRF (l) 
cFTTfFT SRTOT FTR qffW5TVR% I f K) 


’ VT. Omits 

* In the Commentary of verse ^ —“srfroF: sr fTOF fc ro- 

ftr% FT F%?J 5TTF%q I JR TO srfTOT FRFF> fzft F m \” *VT. 

F FsR I 8 VT. srfTOR FlF^fcTOFFTOF ffk I 


qfc? STcWd'-' RRFT ^1: 3 tHMKI 

^f?TI d M'-F’f I ^TRT (l) RcWRfa f|> H-HCd ^4dMM4dc<R[ 

i iftfq *ftfa sr - : (i) cr^^rrg; SRs^n - sprwt ^fta- 

srninrRt srwft ^ srfdw«m%: (i c^r) ^rr: r#?trt 

(qfRf) I dddMMH (\) . 



FTTcT ?T 



3 RRRTWftW#R 3 T TO- 


sqTTdd fw ^fcT II 

snr fr: 1 


3 RJRR 




^1 



$S«rf fSffFcRTT«n^n (^) 

3RR^T>PTFTrWR^ 5RW*T SPTFFr 5RJJRT: I R*TT f| SRSf 
STR’(r)«f 3R SP^TRFlt ^^7^1 tr<RfddTdT|>iM'FW I Stfa 3RT: I 
^TRTRt ^RVdl R I ^TftTR d R(T aptf 3 TFFRTTRT ? RR1MM I 

RtfT RRT- 

RffaSJR: RRj; (l Wj mdTHTRMWffDTRt^1'« «RHFR 
d MM4 fa: I ( ^ ) 


Mqr sjrt: rrrrrt ^rrTct 


5 




?. wmmT 
1 . 




(V 


Rf^r ^rtt: r=ptrt ^ri rrii 

fa ^ I d i 

fWRT SRf'ni 1 («< 4 W *RF% \ 

5 ?R 5 ftr%ffrn* i (\s) * 

*RRT f^RRT srqtnt t^rf^f 5 Rf 15 TSWT (I) 



’ VT. o^Rsnrf o * VT. farRct i 8 VT. In the 

Commentary on the verse K3— ° S Frerew rwp% o 

8 VT. gwntf © 

♦ 






n) 


V^Frt f^TTaRTT fRTT 


[ H 


fcRipwr %^(r)*rr; 


^mi^cHWl:, FRTFT. 


5 hR%- 


^RFT *nrr$: WRT: ^fTSTRT: 5T#TFT 


mvt*m srF$Tsn*raw srfMWcr: &cmm (? 

wferawr: (?) sr foM 1 %fesjcfirare 






o «\ 


fqwtwr 


3 RRTT: 




'?) ^rr<w i yiwrai; srf*ra: *req fwrmt 7 
? )^cnqT ^rr^q f^^frcqdraT: 1 

I f^R*?nrf sftfc 5FTRW 31W5#: aqqgRa PI T S 





* ] 



[j.B.O.R.S. 


TTPff^T: I dT^RTTfld^T: I ^frd^Tdt 3RfTd^: I 


TSTfld^TFfT M fTd °JT: I 



T 5 *) 



faUF^nTFTT: 


v&mr. (i)f?r:^TT^T^ wm ifai <rti 3 (\ 3 ) 

f+'^dMd I 

% • 

* rr* _N n-m tZC * r r ,cr „ Ti ,-r *V_»- k 

dMlN^^dldl SRT ddlH'MW 3J cRT I 



Mfiw»T# r l i(<s) 

If ^ wfawtmFn ^rffepfr «nrWr fa (? #)qfta fwtc: i 

^ff^TdTH'd dff^: I «ffaT% *FRT sffarf^F: I sfat^ffFR 1 4 f«fi«r- 
flfF: I ^Wf§RFRT(? <nt) ^tfwte: I ST^wfeRTH^Wfe: 1 


tfa #ETT>rf (l) cT? 



sfiKt 4 ^mwr i (<r) 


TORT’ *Tffa fa:FnTRT: TOT: I fa:FTdTdcdTd 




d’RII 




fa^d'Md I 


?rf% gr ^ >facT ^wridl srWt fasanro ??*N (i) 
^Tnrri^c ^fa?i to snmfa fa^qroTfen (^) * 


srfe #rt OTirr 


?d"d Id Id i ^RT5Wq7 


dddldl 


d^T TO fa 


TOT fa:*d‘dTd?dTd; 5RTT ffa(l)TOT 


’ VT. 5TTOT I 


^NHi ?r ?wd o tot ff o —^Tfwrwrft 

1 VT. qfe sfarofai fas^ror^sfa fa:?roTTOT 

Ot: ^dl«t fcTO TOTTfa d I 5 7T*rfe fa1 





dNHi TOTOftsfer 


I TO 
TOTTfa 


^•MdHcdld'dr 



5 FTO \ 



VOL.XXIII] 




[» 


(? ) yfrfcnffri: 

(*) % 9 fwm ^mrnvfrmrrf 

f^=K-q|rt)rf | 

am mm 5 q: S' ^ ^erforf ?T fsreret mms (l) 
'mfam msm: s qmTfm’ as ^cTf^sj i (? ©) 


7 h i-h Rt fmrsfm msm: i 




amm# ( 

*T i qs mfajmaT fmmsRm mrfrrj fs? sfamfs i * q- ^ 

fsmsfsi 



am m ¥*r: r 

o 




:*i ss 


jrfcforfefir m ftarn 



smsmr 

:i) cTiFRTcr srr 



ss mz- 


m?n^ * 



(w) fT^T^wrjmr 

f+'^l^d I 

ss srffmsrt mfm ^rrt s?? ?am mms 
fsar: gRriNtf ss: mwmm ^ amn 

*S ^ 3 rfgrw: w(?fa)*fir jtrrt: i ?u% sst 

% ^cft w srfaw: foqt fnw: i imss *tt% mart smfqT- 

w: msmm sftlW: Sl'IHl ftr sms: i (? ?) 

f?r:mwmr: smsmr: fo 7 mrnvtmr<i ?rmr f% (i) 

i 






3m mfm s msm: f%m srfsfam% mqrssa 

w%r\ w srfamr: %m% sms: i 



1 In Commentary on verse *p—s% is Omitted. 

* VT. «nrfmt fa: mrnqmr? ^nf^Tyqwr fagT sfamfa i 
4 VT. ms 8 VT. 






wh rq ^qqq qqqq fq:FnrRT ^trt ^fq [qqqq] 9 f% wit 


srfqfa^# i TOt ft 

spnqfaro i(H) 


fqqT fe: srfcm: I OTTF#: WtFT I 


fsfr 3 = 3 T FJ RT I 

3a 4T«w ifiw fa 8 *qT *j*r<prpri qqT wm$} 1 

qq ^ sHM^cft fTCRT: (l^) 




3 H - qq: I 

c\ 



tfcM^rd qT*ff 






\ C 


qfatfq: srfqqsq srf^TOT 3 % qqi(?*) 


q#q(i 



Scrfer ?nw qRTqr i s srfer qr^r( 


qf% q?qr* qf t qre :i srfer qfqqq: qwfq fqwmrr^q(1) *rim 

iT^r qrci qfor srfqqsrct to(?^t)<K qftq 


srf^eq- qfqq ff^T 



fotqsti qr*w'qsrfqs<fqrq 1 ( ?y) 

qf*q(I)[3HT%fe^’^n: #U 9 ^I ffcT (l) 3FTI 

are qqif?q qr^t q q vr%j q q q^nr: i 

srfqqsq(?q): srfqq«q q fctq.gr d *q q(?§) q nftn (%\) 



snr qr qjq qtq ^fq qq qTftsf^q qq qr^r q =q 
qq qfq qr^q [ q: ] qfqqq: fq:*qqTqr: qq-qRT sfq i qftPr qrftq(i) 
qfqqeqqfq qr% (i) srfqq (q) qrdfa q qfqri(^) 

srfqqq: srfqqsq sr faqgnqq q^q q qfqr (i) 

•• • 

%gT ft qqqrqr qqrqq ^qvrTq 3 qq \ ( % ^) 


' VT. 


* YT. ifWHl qr^: 


^ VT. Omits. 



VOL.XXIIl] 






*r 5T srfatsfr ?r srfcr^T h srfciw?:: ^rsrfcr fa (? fir )sr: 

^TRTT srfw ^ FRTR: II 



(*r) ft IqRW 



i 




fafe# sfoww r req r 




fa:RTfRT: WIRT 
faWTRRTfe ^TTWRt 



I 
% 




f% 5 RT®r 




cicfr fe: [w: ]! arafa 

sjrt: s^trt sfa f<r ir srfafe u (?v») 

il^+d ^Mi: wnm ^fa (l) cf^T!l 

fasRRT^ | 

t fafe: ^TTarfM ^ ' d^ % *Rfa l 

r Ml 







m *ri% 
WTRfwfa 


4 Y 




fafe faiwri^rR ^nwfwfir i *rt ^r 
fast <rt wrfa 



faf 3 <F: fe: I 


[ *mrftfa irofar i (ic) ] 

• » • •• 

3 R RSR(: 



I 


*:r(t)*TIRR n f| fa?l% *TR:| (n) 

?f [vrRHt rsq W ] 



r *ri%i f^ri^n^r: 


WTRT ffa I f% m°T I ?T f| ^1% fr:WIRr: 


RRtsffa \\(l\) 




f% 3 R I ’■’ 4 'cT I 


cF ^ 



qr*r 


51 



: <rewi?r sfassirfafa #r \ % 

*R: > ( 3 o) 



1 o facwrrcw In the Commentary on the verse 70 

* VT. sfasM 5 T$=<re ? R? I 

’ • • N ■ 


*B* 0 »R»S* 


%r srftpr: 



5 rferqw I f?r:^( T)^t vftTOT 


S^trfcT ft srfciT^ OT srfcm: I 

3T«r M^ ~R f srfath': ^ ^ Tlw^f i ft srfaraw f% 

srf^r [? sr]:^rt% i srq-qw5rfcm-5r%^q- (i) 5r«nfr ?r srfert^: 

5r%^5W^T^TOT srfcr <? l)5T%^q-: 5T*f^CT ^ 1TO TO§cWft: 


! 5 liJ 


I 




f. wmw %*r <tt gw (%) 


(?) Wf ^ fflffaiftsft 

gnr fo^ro^nr: sfa (i) to i 7 ^ to*| 


TOt^f (i) 


TOt TOTO ^ «T fTOt *TO 3 TO^ I 
c^TTOrTOTTO ?T mr## I (?) 


snr toi 

CN 



T * sfel 


?R ^Mr4 MNWWW*U«IWT<if ((^?) 


^ TTS^ t[^:]?TTf^r TTRft [? ] 



U*V*% 3 T (l) 


Jjj ST^PJ 'll ltd' I 'STSF'JSt['SS]fa 

;nfar i farorT] 8 wmffer (i) 
TOTTffalFTW (: i) fa:*TOq 
*% fas falTOTP^ 



$T 



§fa to; M *nfar • 


I ^ I 



i to 


f fa> 


*®nTMWlWT I TO 3 TOST 

C\ 



ffai(^?) 


TOfacf ^ 5 tTOfU: * 
1 % (l) TOII 



wi ^ttottot 

CV 


’ YT. ^fa-far o=hrt^t: i 







qfqw^ i 1 qq qt fqfqqqr: jw: q q: srfqqqqfq qrfq 

[sjq: i qrsfa] q^T*^: [srfqfqsqt qtsfq q: qfqqsq: qtsfq 

TO I q i q T ^ qt q: qfqTO qtsfq TO I q: qfqqq: ^ftsfr] 

• • • 

qqqqq *^qq qqqiqrqf [qqqrqwrrwfqq] wqrqqfqqq 

Wpq: ll(R^) 


(%) q ^fff| 7 f^; 


»» » 


qq q^ qqqfaq 5 1 ^Tcq[rqj qrsqFrcq qqqrqFrqrqqfqq^ qfar- 

t F»T ifq (I) cTvT I [qq q:] q^Ftfoft qR OT: q ^ qfq% ( ? fa) (I) 

qq lhr qfq q qqqrqFqqq* qsqq qr% to qrfq qqqrqr 



qq jqqqqfaqq (i) 

V 

qq qrqqiqqqq qrqq ^q? ^qr srfqqr cf (i) 
qqfaro qftq^; fqqrq|g^q qqqsq(^i) 

^qqrfa ^q: i 

q ^qTqrfwqqq qTqq qwiH qrq^Tfqq I 
qrfeq q qqfqro fqqq^pq q fqq[T]si: it (^v) 

q qrqqq qqq qqftqqq^roqrrq mretaro (i) qqr gqrjqq i 

^qqTqrqqnqcqr^ ^fi qwsq fqqfa qgqq to qqrs(?3r)fq 

qqfqqrq i qfq f^ qq ^q: I s*q*qqqq^Fq 


qqqrqr 



qqr 


^rr ^fq (i) qqt tqfqq?q wrq (i) q qq^q 


q^TRT qqfqro i wq tqfqq^q q qqqfq 
^r: qqqrqr: tot ffq i 



aim r 
XIHI 



3 Rq[|q 



^qqiqrfOgq: tot ifq 


qqq^qqqtqq (i) 

?fq (i) q?qi 



q^qq 



?qqr qqq°q 


' VT. qqr fqfqqqr: pq: fjrfqq^ pq ^flrftqqq q#RTq 

qfqqqqq; qrqqq^q q *prt qTqTgqqt qiqigqq *rftqf?qqq qqqrq 
sriqqq^q i * VT. Omits. * VT. qqffqqq i 
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t-^rrsrrrt spidi r ssfit 


3 


*rr 


*'i 



w€wft i (3) 


3 PT ^r: I 

*TT $l«44fefST «TPT 4'xii’t^ ^K«^; (l) 



ff cf 5 ^ 4 l 4 «iH 




'W 


4a 



7 Ss^RT: 1 3 RT ^ 5 RT *TT 


>0 


siss^r qfqwrfh i ^ hrh?t ^rarf £r] jrftwrftn f% 


4 1 ! <. g l I 3^ f|[ ^2T% ^l«4»l ^|®4 , W *414d 1 f^PJ% I ?r ^Id 5= 

• A 

f*r:i f^^TRT: *f4’4HT: f?T: ^ TT ?c arr ff fa ffr *(R\) I 

f% qrptf(l) 

#:^(T) ^ls^Wi %#: ’ ' * ;“Y 


f ( 0^4 


Lucl 


a :: *'* ’' 

g ^ r fi rre i f|srfag pti^i(^) 

W *TT 5I®^T sqTcf^rj foq% | ^ Jj-fe #:^n^- 

I <r^» ^r^n^TRt sq- Ndd f^P# Rftf fg p ^TMH [ ? ^ 

•• 

3: ]FTTW I 5 #:^mPTT^T ^TTf ^mtd^ : | 

qfe #:^IT^T ^#T fomreRT ^:^n^nrfdw: fo# I TOf* 


[*] wr" ^r^noZTRt aq T«f<y»i f^P# dd 

]FTT^ I If 5 #:^mPTT^T 3RR- TTRRT 

qfe ?#r foRTTRRT #:^TF 

[Tj^MMfcTOdl^ [¥RT:] *KW«fl I 



•**£) 


I ^ ^B ▼ B ^B B ^B ^B^^ B 


t f^qf ^m^Fm i m wrct: 


Tjf: RT^T dWT* 


1 1 n the Commentary of ver 
^rfdNctt qnrqf areq i” 

* rnss^rftrffT i * VT. w faqf* i 


8 VT. *1*0 
* VT. Omits. 


' VT. 


aUU£L 


it 


fjpsr *rar 








3TW SSR: ?TtTT I 






srf^m: srf^r^iN <* farfa *rar ?r%cr cr^=r i 

^ ^r srferr ^rwt w%i (y) 

sr^ w^r: 1 

<\ • 



' VT. Omits cTSTFWir^ii^ o «n^rrfk®5 , R*T \ 
* VT. Omits m 
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wm tot 

' cv « 



srrfenrrft sfa: i(^) 




(W>) Wf: 

cn - «rer wft^f srfarr^TWRTcqTcr ^fa TOrffa i 




SIcTOT f| cTO TOT^T fa TOfa ^TRFT (l) 

TOlfar mS *TRT T-ftW?# I (\) 

SRTTfa 5TcTO STc^yUTFnfaT^T^ ^ (l) 

31 «i m HTfffl'OTW 



sra - ^r snr: i 

CS 


ijf? fafag^q^5^T SR#qNt fasRfasF^T 




SIWSTTW^T [ qT^pfa: ^ ] 8 5f%: w# 
(:) ^i?mt wnTRt snwrnwfar i srcr ifa to^tot [faciwr 

^ti] sm^Tf ftrf^TOffa(?^) srrorfa s farorfa i 

TO qfa 2ft Wd1w ^>kT: ( ? *VTTO:) I qfa STeTO^fat MqimHiq- 
TOfaf TO^T *TFTFr fafa cfd q'Tl fa I 



TOta’fawnTfa s srfar [enfa] to 
[sr]qf ^fa [*ft^fa to:] sr # www [:i*(3<>) 

fTOTTO I ] 

life ^ 


TOT- 



^TT Srfa%T«Tfatl 
frgf ^r: fffafa ^ qrar ^T (?fr) ST HFlHi I (3?) 

srfafafafa (i) 
qrfe ^ 




f 5 rfRTFit(?qt 


q^rr 


qfawTTi to' dqifroff 



FPRTqT 




1 VT. Omits ?ft TOta-nfa i 

• • 


’ VT. zw 







3 T?^: srfe TOT: 

?nt: fi fed Ttfer toft 



JTfe ^t 4^T^T I TOT: TOTTf srfife%TT TOTFITOJ: TOPT: 

Slfirfii <r\ 4 WITO?T: I 3 R^qTM^( ? 5 f T)T?f ?>f: I 

?n%: fiferofir tt tow trtw i 

% 

TOTTro r rawr srr%: firfetffw i f% wtt(i) sto% ff 

TOTTTOW: TOT: [?]fTfe^TO[fw 5tTOFT*t]ficfir TOWTfe I 

sn^r^ra; fcfr to gcjt [?cr:] 3 Fct: i tott ^rr 

TOT: srfife [ffcT Tffcf cRT] [?T ^fif] l(^) 

^tftt strttHsrt srf^rfe: TO: I 

emfiww crfi-Hd fTsNffgTT dTd«M: I ( 3 3 ) 

3PTTO%(—)^rt TOTTTi fro TOT: srfafe TTOTT ^<rki 

TOT: srfrfeMr I T% TO: (—) TOT: 4 irfiferfiTlf^ pti 

•*• ....... * • *• # * \ ..... •• ... 

(i)W htktot TOfin(—)%rrfro^ srrfiri- tot: srfirfe: %tt- 

Rr (I) tV^hs^-d c t c W oi l: TO I^TT ^Ttfr^Fft TOT: srfilfe 

%TTf^rof?r i ST t #rfror (i) dwf^nrfr 8 ttott t*w#t! (3 3) 


(m) rnsfi^m ?wff: 



i 


TT WTOT TOTOTTO TOTOfiT I* TTtTci 


^TIcImRt WHH* TOT |?rRT(?5T): TTT TTOTFT I 

TO^fier TOTTfin (V*) 



1 VT. Omits Tfe O THTW * VT. TOTOfa 

tot (sr) fife * VT. toTt 

8 VT. faw=?sfa 

• • • • 

1 VT. Omits to o 








BMgragRi:i:KraRHtti 


5TT SFFrf^RT: 5FT 6 (l) TOTO' ^PHHT ? StW^RT: STOf^pf: [? 



:TOTW WcT I STcT: ^MI^T 


* N » , f^L 1 J-- irf^r 

^ I TO*TTT?TOTT 


qJFHT (?cT^)%l(^H) 



iff? WIcHMTO I 

qtfro ? ?? T cH Td qfrosTOdq fcnsT:i(^) 

• • 

irf? =? tot tocrt? totiwiiIto: > 



? TOT TOlcRT? SWt^tM TOTO wrcHT’WT 
?PT TOT TOTOR SffcT ITTO? 3TO- 


dtfro ? to% 4 i(^) 

tou^to (i) <Twrc?fa? *?rwr? 



0) 


TOT II 



id? *? wq< I cW«ft T?TOTO TOTWdfcR! 

TOST?fTOd?T TOJ TOqTTPflT'd' §ctl«!i TO l(?'9) 


?f? ^ TOdt *1%? 




: i ?f^?pff srfrosr- 




UTTO^I ^-!»(^) 


TO SfR 




(l) TOTII 



(0 


• • 

1 VT. Adds—rorq^TO ymmidta ? ? t?* to >kiwhh 

TOTTO% I TOld*?: TOTOTO M " SWTTO%, TO TOTOFidq I 

* VT. Omits—rofro \ % VT. Omits—?f? f| 



* VT. TO TOdTO«ffTOHq TOTTIfTOd ST?TO I ? 

•«■■■ Cv . H 







V ] 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


5a *«W«i ^ fTOSfft d«Uc+lf% 'J'WH: I 

f^ft !pf spflTsf ( ? 5ft ) mTOT3n*: l(3<£) 

5$ ^rrfw era: 1 jttPt ^ ^rfR^ifer rFr: 1 sttotom' ^mr 

crw: JTRto[: ^T^RT#T cW: I JTCTpHWmsfq- rafter cTR*:|] 

cR WW 1 cTRTT: 5lf^r (T) cnrf^: TOitfft I 3TTO srfftracTRT 5 TO T EHI »ft 

wwtfcr 1 raf 1 w* *m ift 4 * rarat raftfra 1 rafa ranftraera 



*T 



emtften 1 ^T^rr%^ 


TOTftTOT TO 5 TfcR|: fcf: I (l) TOHTRFdt' 
iRTfR’: cHT epft% I t^pt 5P 

MWITO^H % I ( ^ ) 


: I era 


enftsfRr 1 Trfq- 


: RTiTORr 



'TORTR'R tT^ y'T>( 3 iMCMp'iP(.cMti<tqi<*: I 

raWTH ^ STFftfft cFTt ?T f^ gcTT5T: * ( ^ ^ ) 
WlfRWrmR ^ 5RTRTO% ^TcJTR- 2 


I FTTOPI- 


«raft 3TC: I TO*tra(l) 4 BT ^TOTR rarrfR: oFT: STTOftfft I 3WTR^T 

sfcftq^frai TOTOT^TOTP^lfe 5[fRT: I ( H) 


fr^rarara (l) 

STSrTOftftf 'arqw^ft lift; 2|T *JM i T 





rraUMfra? i (^°) 



sftT: 5 ft 



tot: g^rr 3 TOmra: (i) ?r =#er%t ^sr i 

er* zrftrai eran(vo) 


4 VT. Omits—era tot adds. ifR 


VT. am 


* VT Omits—i3[t 
*ra error: srfftroer: i erarafa ?r era 


VT o fan s 
'VT.enrara 





* VT. repeats twice—rom ° 5 >fH 1 d 

* VT. to eftsnra pr 

c VT. Omits— 


* I is* 1 l« 1 i*r j 
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3-WRt 31TOT TOT (*?) 



(7J) 7f yrrz 7ff. 

qfe ^ TO: TO^rfafeTOSq ^ 5TOTfan 

^f?T 5TTO%fe: *T TTTWT ff %fefTfcT ^(Y?) 

zrfgr Rrfrro to: w^rfefTfcr i smsr (? ^r) ifr $r#- 

qrfw snrmRt fafe ^rfaroVftr (i) f*F ^ncwi q to: [fafe] 

i 3 T«rrr^ ?r to: q%fe i (y? ) 

3m^l qfe TTT^F^ 4 STTO^F STHTOTfr ^ ^Tt ^rf%TOt% I 
spft 5 *^ i 

3RTO fj? STHTOq fa trf? % 5RFlfTTfe: *TWf?T I 
q qqfcT eM^fe^ftW Tfa 3 - STTOTf?n(Y^) 

qfc fTTferofcT WTOTMcT I [ q# ff ^ ] TOT- 
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Kashi Prasad Jayaswal 

Born in 1881—Died on August 4, 1937 
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JAYASWAL COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


From 


Sir E. A. Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ph.D., i.c.s. (Retd.) 


To 


The Honorary Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna. 


Dear Sir, 

I have heard with the deepest regret of the un¬ 
timely death of my old and valued friend. Dr. Kashi 
Prasad Jayaswal. 

Of his great services to the cause of historical 
and antiquarian research, especially in Bihar and 
Orissa, others are more competent than I am to 


give an appreciation 


But as one who has been 


interested in the Bihar and Orissa Research 


Society, ever since 


foundation in 1915, I may 


that Jayaswal’s services to that Society have been 


of outstanding importance 


His valuable contribu 
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tions to the Society’s Journal far outnumber those 
of any member; and throughout its existence he 
has been a very active member of the Council. His 
loss is, I greatly fear, irreparable. 

Yours truly, 

E. A. Gait 




KASHI PRASAD JAYASWAL 


Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal first came into 
prominence in northern India when as a young man 
he went to England as a student and started writing 
articles in Hindi about his experiences there. It was 
not then so well known that he was utilising his time 
at Oxford in making a special study of ancient Indian 
History; but his friends were aware that he was 
diving deep into the mysteries of the past and he was 
credited with a knowledge and study of the Chinese 
language and literature. He also freely participated 
in the political activities of his compeers in England 
for which he remained a suspect for a pretty long time 
in India. Thus when he returned to India his reputa¬ 
tion had travelled in advance of him and he had three 
classes of friends and admirers. There were the Hindi 
writers and readers who admired in him his courage 
and sagacity and his love of his mother tongue and 
hoped that he would enrich the growing literature of 

his writings. There were scholars and 


Hindi 


historians who 




much from him and whose 
hopes were amply fulfilled in course of time by his 
researches. Lastly there were his near and dear ones 


who naturally hoped that his talents would bring 
honour and fame and also money from his practice at 
the Bar. He had a handicap to overcome on account 
of his political views and activities in England 
which made the police and the Government suspicious. 
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Soon after his return he became a popular figure 
not only in the Bar Library in Calcutta but also in 
the learned world. I know that at a very early stage 
he was offered the chair of History in the Benares 
Hindu University which he was unable to accept. 
The Calcutta University offered him a Professorship 
which he accepted but which for political reasons he 
could not retain. In Calcutta he was thus engaged 
partly in Educational work and partly in his profes¬ 
sional work at the Bar. By the time the Patna High 
Court was opened, he had established a position at 
the Bar and had already acquired a great reputation 
as a historian and research worker. He came to 
Patna and continued his activities in both directions. 
Till the last day of his life he retained his double love. 

It was an enigma how in the midst of his pro¬ 
fessional activities he found time to study the ancient 
records on stone and coin, in manuscripts and 
architecture. Many also wondered whether he loved 
law or ancient history more. I have no doubt in my 
mind that he was a historian by choice and instinct 
and a lawyer by compulsion. His own inclinations 
and talents attracted him towards history but the 
demands of the flesh dragged him towards law courts 
and law reports. 

It is not for a layman like me to assess the value 
of his researches. But I am not aware that anything 


he has written or advocated 


a result of his 


searches has been seriously challenged by scholars or 
displaced or falsified by later researches. Sriyut 
Rakhal Das Banerji, another historian who passed 
away in the prime of life after leaving an impress on 
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all that he touched, once told me that Dt. Jayaswal 
had a peculiar knack of tumbling on new interpreta¬ 
tion of old facts. Many a thing that another scholar 
would pass by would furnish to him the starting point 
of a fresh series of researches and would ultimately 
form the basis of a well-established theory which 
would stand the test and scrutiny of other scholars. 

Above all, Dr. Jayaswal was an ardent patriot. 
His researches were inspired by love of country whose 
achievements in the past he felt it his duty to expound 
to the world. Yet he was not a blind lover of every¬ 
thing ancient. The critical faculty which enabled him 
to separate the false from the true in his historical 
researches was also brought fully to bear on the 
social defects and shortcomings of our people and 
made him an earnest social reformer. He became 
a great admirer of Buddhist thought and literature 
and, if I mistake not, had a leaning towards the 
teaching of Buddha. 

His researches in the domain of history will be 
treasured by scholars and historians. But every 
Indian and particularly every Bihari will remember his 
researches for the blow they struck on the self-com¬ 
placent theory that had been sedulously propagated 
and uncritically accepted that we have never had 
anything like a democratic government in this country 
and that Indians know and understand only an 


absolute government. His history of the early repub¬ 
lics of Bihar showed how they flourished not only 
in small cities but over large tracts and not only for 
a short period but for centuries and established once 
for all that forms of democracy were an indigenous 
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impress on 

our lives which have lasted through centuries of 
autocratic rule in the village life of our people. 

Sadakat Ashram Rajendra Prasad 

14 th December } 1937 


growth and have left their imperishable 



Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL—THE BARRISTER 
AND MAN—A CHARACTER SKETCH 


By A Colleague at the Bar 

I have been requested to contribute a short 

number of the Magazine in 


article to the 



The 



Commemoration of Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal 
only condition was that the article should be 
of the occasion”—and the subject of the article was 
left entirely to my choice. To attempt to write on 


associated with Dr. 

That must be 


any of the erudite subjects 
Jayaswal’s name was an impossibility 
left to those with more profound scholarship than 
mere dilettante can claim to possess 



On Indian 

9 

Pictorial Art, a subject with which I may claim a 
modest acquaintance, much has already been written, 
including certain contributions addressed to the man 
in the street by myself. That ground has been 

What then could I contribute to this 
commemorative volume ? In this dilemma some one 
suggested an Article on Jayaswal, the barrister and 

man —a character sketch of a remarkable personality. 

•• 

Glancing through the numerous obituary notices on 
Dr. Jayaswal, I found that there was but scanty refer¬ 
ence to his professional career. That department of 
his activities had been submerged by the 
copious references to his brilliant achievements in the 
wider fields of scholarly research, in other words to 
Jayaswal, “the international,” whose reputation had 
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spread from China to Peru as a profound scholar of 
India’s ancient languages, history, culture and laws. 
The authorship of “Hindu Polity,” by itself, would 
have sufficed to place him in the forefront of those 
who strive to penetrate the secrets of India’s past, to 
rewrite the lost pages of its distant and elusive history ; 
but “Hindu Polity” was only one of the many import¬ 
ant contributions to the subject so near Iris heart. 
As for Jayaswal the man, the obituary notices could 
hardly be expected to give an adequate exposition of 
his character and personality, as known to those who 
met him daily and knew him intimately. 

The legal profession to which he was always 
proud to belong may well claim that his training at 
the Bar—with its constant call on one’s mental 
resources to appreciate values correctly, to sift essen¬ 
tials from non-essentials, to draw legitimate inferences 
pro tanto from facts proven or morally proven—was 
an invaluable asset to Jayaswal, the searcher after the 
recondite, the constructive theorist of a buried past. 
Open at haphazard any article or work by Dr. Jayas¬ 
wal on any of the controversial subjects with which 
he dealt, and it will be obvious that the evidence is 
being weighed and the facts marshalled by one 
practised in these arts and not by a mere doctrinaire. 
All known circumstances are considered which can 
bear on the problem and the handling is that of the 
expert. If imagination played a part in his deduc¬ 
tions it was a small part. Moreover, descended as he 
was from generations of Hindus, steeped in Hindu 
lore himself, may it not be suggested that in his case 
it was inspiration rather than imagination which 
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served him and placed him at an advantage vis a vis 
his Western compeers? Be that as it may, no 
theories or inferences in such fields of research can 
ordinarily be classed as final and authoritative. The 
doc tr ine of ‘res judicata’ can not apply to such 
findings; they must ex necessitate be controversia 
and no body realised this better than Dr. Jayaswai 
himself. His training at the Bar equipped him to 
bear with equanimity the storm of criticism raised by 
other scholars and savants at what they characterised 
as audacious speculation on insufficient material. He 
used to say that his purpose had been partially served, 
even if his views merely raised a genuine controversy. 
Then others would be stimulated to fresh efforts; 
further research may result in fresh discoveries, new 
light thrown on a subject which had no limitations. 
Had not Dr. Vincent Smith been constrained to revise 
his opinions in successive editions of his Early History 


of India ? And had 


Dr. Jayaswai 


researches 


? 


and publications led to revision of such views not by 
Dr. Vincent Smith alone but also by other scholars of 

international repute 

The writer was in constant and intimate touch 

with Dr. Jayaswai since the latter joined the Patna 

High Court at its inception in 1916—and it was in 

the years that followed that much of his best work was 

given to the world. “Hindu Polity”—after many 


vicissitudes—was finally published in 1924 


Very 


frequently in the Bar Library, during leisure moments, 
did we discuss some of his conclusions based on recent 
study and research. Not infrequently I thought his 
conclusions were based on somewhat slender material 
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and I expressed the thought quite frankly to him 
a privilege which he never resented for many reasons: 
For some years he had served as a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Patna Museum during 
my Presidentship of that Committee—and I had relied 
greatly on his expert knowledge and advice in matters 


archaeological and historical 


many years I had 


been a member—interested but ignorant—of the B. & 
O. Research Society, of which he was a main pillar, a 
stalwart. For many years, too, as President of the 
Bar Association— i.e. the English Bar—I had found 
in him a staunch and loyal colleague and supporter. 
When he was to receive the Hony. Doctorate of phi¬ 
losophy from Patna University in 1936, he said he 
hoped I would be present. When I assured him that 
nothing short of an earthquake would mark me 
absent, his face beamed like that of a child over a new 
toy and he gave expression to simple unforgettable 

words of gratitude: 

“Alas! the gratitude of man 

Has oftener left me mourning” 

was my thought. The affectionate gesture, however, 
remains a very pleasing memory—an incident, insigni¬ 
ficant in itself, but throwing a side-light on the human 
side of our Dr. of Philosophy. Hundreds would be 
there to applaud the reward of meritorious service 
to Knowledge, yet his happiness would not be com¬ 
plete if one was not there. The glow of a personal 
tie was not to be dimmed by the glare of a public 
acclaim. 

Frequently too I consulted him unofficially on 
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questions of Hindu Law, even when he was not my 
j uni or in the case. When he happened to be briefed 
with me, his learning and scholarship in all branches 
of Hindu Law were freely placed at my disposal; in 

fact he coached me—the voice in Court was mine, 

« • 

the br ain was his. When the point was particularly 
abstruse, requiring the elucidation of ambiguous 
Sanskrit texts, I left the whole of that topic entirely 
to him, and it was a pleasure to hear him expound 

the law and the sages. 

Like that of most scholars, his delivery on such 
occasions was slow and measured, every word care¬ 


fully chosen, every sentence deliberately enunciated. 
Rhetorical flights or the impassioned oratory, which 
wins verdicts from Juries in Criminal trials, were not 
in his composition. In fact he rarely appeared on the 


criminal side 


was he known as a great 


examin er. The Civil side of practice was more suited 
to his equipment and temperament—and that is where 
he shone. Interruptions from the Bench never 
flustered him—interruptions by his opponents he 
was less tolerant of, Generally he met such inter¬ 
ruptions with a pithy remark, short, terse and to the 
point, which covered the interruptor with ridicule. 
With a strong sense of dry humour, ridicule was a 
facile and effective weapon in his hands. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote illustrates this faculty : 

Mr, A a Mohammad^n barrister had a case of 
his own and asked Jayaswal to go down to the 
Magistrate’s Court to cross-examine Mr. A’s opponent 
a Rajput Hindu. The first question put by the 
cross-examiner was : Are you my sala (brother-in- 
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law, but also a term of abuse in India) ? There was 
great consternation in Court. Had the learned counsel 
gone mad or had he forgotten all the proprieties ? 
The witness looked puzzled, but the cross-examiner 
remained unperturbed and the cross-examination 
continued: 


Q .—Are you not married in the same village as 

Mr. A? 

A.— Yes. 


j 2 -—And according to Indian custom that makes 

you Mr. A’s sala ? 

A. —Yes. 


j 2 -—And you know that Mr. A & I are brothers 

as barristers. 

A. —Yes. 

J 2 -—And that makes you my sala as well, does it 

not ? 

There was no answer. Every one laughed, the poor 
witness was completely discomfited and accepted all 
Jayaswal’s suggestions thereafter. In the Bar Library 
and specially in the luncheon room during the lun¬ 
cheon interval, the humorist par excellence was always 
Jayaswal—no matter what the topic under discussion— 
from the idiosyncrasies of a learned judge to the 
foibles of his colleagues. Being an excellent mimic, 
he punctuated his sallies with a by-play of face, voice, 
and manner in imitation of the subject of his story. 


No one was immune if the occasion arose ; but it was 

o 

all done with such complete good humour that 
resentment was out of the question. One had. to 


laugh at one’s self 


the mirror of Jayas 


wal 


A vocal caricaturist of no mean order 
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was this placid scholarly gentleman in his middle age. 

In one of the many excellent obituary notices on 
Dr. Jayaswal, this appeared: “Dr. Jayaswal was not 
only a scholar but a patriot and a nationalist to the 


very marrow of his bones.” That was undoubtedly 
true—but in one matter his views were hardly 
nationalistic. When the Bar Council Act levelled us 


up, abolished the privileges theretofore enjoyed by the 


English Bar in this country, Jayaswal was probably 
more wrathful than any of us. He really resented this 
legislation, and many were the quips that flowed from 
his tongue during the early days of the operation of 
the new enactment. He was a genuine believer in 
the high traditions of the Bar in England and he fore¬ 
saw that the new Act would be the death-knell of the 
English Bar. Perhaps his strong nationalistic spirit 
itself made him apprehensive that the complete eli¬ 
mination in course of time of counsel— Indian or 


British 



ailed to the Bar in England, would not be 
productive of benefit to the Indian litigant or the 
Indian Bench. In this respect he was not singular. 
Many eminent colleagues of the Indian Bar have 
expressed similar views to the writer. 

One day he told us the following story himself: 
A client came to him and said his master had a case 
but wanted to know whether Jayaswal was a Moham- 
madan or a Bengalee. “Why does he want to know 
this?” queried Jayaswal. _ ‘‘Because they say Moham 
madans are good cros 


* • 

-examiners, while 



are 





the client 


cc 


Then tell 


master I am a Bengalee Mohammadan,” said Jayaswal 
quite seriously! He added “That satisfied the fools 
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and they 



me. Now they know I am a 


Hindu from the United Provinces, God knows what 
they will do/’ A wag replied “Report you to the Bar 
Council of course—you had better run to Bengal and 
turn Mohammadan!” 


Once the biter was bit: Owing to the presence 
of a venerable Mohammadan litigant with a remark¬ 
able flowing beard, the talk at our “Round Table” 
ran on beards. The learned Dr. held forth on their 
sanctity and utility in times ancient and modem, 
amongst Jews and Gentiles alike, and not only amongst 
Muslims, and then by way of lending point to his 
semi-humorous discourse on beards, he turned to a 
Mohammadan Colleague, a particular friend of his, and 
addressed him thus : “There is my friend X a pious 
Muslim • he would never dare to pull that old gentle¬ 
man’s beard”. A bet was offered and accepted. Mr. 
X went very politely up to the old and bearded pard, 
engaged him in affable conversation about the deteri¬ 
oration of manners in these democratic days and so 
forth. “For instance” he continued “I saw a youth 
the other day having an altercation with an old man 
with a grey beard like yours, and what do you think 
the young man did ? he actually seized the old man’s 
beard like this and shook it like this” suiting the deed 
to the words by giving the old gentleman’s beard a 
fairly vigorous shake! With a disarming smile the 
shaker added: “Disgraceful was it not”? The old 
fellow agreed—and the bet had been won. K. P. 
J. fled into Court: Scholars do not like to be laughed 
at over much! 

To his colleagues, it was a matter of wonder how 
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he found time in the midst of a busy professional life 
and a rapidly rising practice to pursue his real Love, 
Research. The fact is that the Research scholar was a 


handicap to the barrister. The study of comparative 
law, the quest of ancient systems of jurisprudence in 
Hindustan were of absorbing interest. The practice 
of the law with its briefs and fees and dreary hours 
in modern Courts were necessary evils—to be borne 
because even scholars can not live on mental pabulum 
alone. A scholar with a large family needs to think 
in terms of daily rations. He would have preferred 
to echo Plato’s thought that philosophers might be 



be, he compromised: The daylight hours found him a 
matter of fact busy barrister; but once the day’s work 
was over, he doffed his work-a-day garb and with it 
his work-a-day thoughts, and sat late into the night 
and the small hours of the morning in a world of real 
interest to him, unravelling the mysteries of this 
grand old Hindustan, his beloved mother country, his 
dream land. It was during these quiet and undis¬ 
turbed hours that he did the real work of his life, 

the work which made him famous in the old World 

• • • •• * * 


and the new. Some times he sat alone, some times 
with others equally interested in his particular branch 
of Research—the reading and interpretation of ancient 
inscriptions and manuscripts leading to fresh archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries, so that the past may inspire the 
present. His home in Patna attracted Hindu and 
Buddhist scholars from far and wide—their minds 


were in tune with his and they were ever welcome 
to his hospitable roof. Here they supped late and 
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debated even later the meaning of this, the purport of 
that, Jayaswal’s trained legal mind balancing the 
evidence, weighing the pros and cons and formulating 
the precise results on the material available. These 
results were then given to the world in his numerous 
articles, his lectures and his more comprehensive 
works. Strangely enough, despite this life of intel¬ 
lectual dissipation, he always seemed to be fresh and 
vigorous and full of fun when he walked into the 
Bar Library at the usual hour. Perhaps this freshness 
was due to the early morning bath in the holy waters 
of the Ganges, which flows past Patna, for that was 
his daily practice. There, no doubt he did his worship 
and perhaps had visions of and drew inspiration .from 
ancient imperial Pataliputra. Was there not in the 
Patna Museum, of which he was President for some 
years, many an interesting relic excavated from the 
long buried remains of that ancient City of the Hindu 
Raj, that citadel of Hindu culture?—Surely it was in 
the fitness of things that this erudite Hindu should 
have spent his best years on the site of Pataliputra. 

Yet this dual life took its toll and, all unobserved 
by those who knew him best, undermined his consti¬ 
tution and cut him off in the prime of life, leaving 
unfulfilled his cherished dream of a connected History 
of India from the earliest times. 

His attitude to religion was worthy of the man. 
His wide reading and deep-thinking gave him a 
breadth of vision in matters religious. He saw good 
in all the great religions of the civilised world, 
respected the Teachers and founders of each and 
scoffed at the precepts and tenets of none. He may be 
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said to have adopted, perhaps unconsciously, a doctrine 
of the Stoical system : Not only are we all brethren, 
but also the “children of one Father/’ In more serious 
mood, he compared the lives of the Teachers and 
emphasised how environment and circumstances had 
influenced their teachings. In lighter mood, he hu¬ 
morously exposed the cant and hypocrisy of avowed 
followers of all Religions? Flashes of humour, how¬ 
ever, always illumined even his most serious talks. 

Whatever may have been Jayaswal’s attitude to 
Indian Politics in his younger days, in more mature 
days his mind was remarkably free from prejudice. 
He had made too many contacts with the intellectuals 
of the West to believe that nothing good could come 
from that quarter. On the other hand his critical mind 
perceived the necessity for reform in many directions ; 
and always he was intolerant of humbug and pretence, 
on whichever side of the political fence these qualities 
were to be found. More than this it would not be 
proper to divulge, without a breach of confidence. 
I may, however, quote a passage from the Maha- 
bharata as translated on the front page of “Hindu 
Polity” : 

When traditional State Ethics are departed 
from, all the bases of the divisions of individual 
life are shattered. 

That was his view and at that view no one can cavil. 

Apart from his pre-eminence as an authority on 
Hindu Law, there was another line in which he was 



the Law of Income Tax. He had specialised in thi s 
line and there was hardly an Income Tax case of any 
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importance in this Province (Bihar) in which he did 


.ppear—and generally led 


■for the 


In 


this connection it may be of interest to record that he 
was all for the taxation of agricultural income, which 

has always been exe 
settled areas i.e. the areas covered by the famous 


pted from tax in permanently 


Pe rmanent Settlement Regulation of i 793 > promul¬ 
gated by “The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the 
most noble order of the Garter, Governor-General 
in Council empowered by the Honourable Court of 
Directors for the affairs of the East India Company” 
(to quote the high sounding language of the Regula¬ 
tion, language which the learned Doctor thoroughly 
approved of as dignified and appropriate). He venti¬ 
lated these views in an article published shortly before 
his death and thereby displayed a rare courage, for 
he well knew that such an article would alienate his 
Zamindar clientele and perhaps cost him many a 
brief. But that was Jayaswal, as fearless a publicist 
as he was an Advocate. Conventions or convenience 
mattered little to him, convictions mattered most. 

In the summer of 1934 I met him in London. 
He had gone on an important Income Tax matter to 
ins truct and “junior” a famous K. C. in the Appeal to 
the Privy Council. With the Board’s 
Jayaswal followed his senior and created an instant 

I dropped in for a while to hear the pro¬ 



impression 



Three law lords sat in mo rn ing 


n 


table—the senior lord in the middle, wearing a 
button-hole! They wore no robes, no wigs—though 
counsel were 



robed. The 'wholly unconven¬ 
tional atmosphere suited the learned counsel from 
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India, and his audience was appreciative. So he was 
at his best; so much so that he was then and there 
briefed in another matter before that august Tribunal, 
and succeeded. When we met later, Jayaswal was 
greatly intrigued by the button-hole 
wear one himself next time, “not to be outdone by 
the Bench” as he put it. I told him he would not be 
“seen”—and he agreed—but added “What about a 
flower in my wig like the girls in Burma?” Such 
was the learned counsel and erudite scholar in private 
life, but I doubt if his colleagues in the West saw 
anything of this side of the man. One associates deep 
scholarship and learning with a dry as dust tempera¬ 
ment, devoid of humour. If that is the rule, Jayaswal 
was an exception; but I have known other exceptions 
in India, though never such an exceptional exception. 

The learned Dr. loved beauty—no matter in what 
form or shape or material it evinced itself. Often 
he held forth to me on the beautiful symmetry and 
proportions of the Taj at Agra, comparing its glorious 
arches with those of the West, and its general archi¬ 
tectural effects with Rajput architecture. Particularly 
was he struck by the skill with which the decorators 
of the Taj had proportioned the sizes of the letters 
in the Persian inscriptions over the entrance arch 
so that all the letters of the different lines, one above 
the other, appeared to be of the same length to the 
observer below. “After that,” he used to say, “critics 
say we Indians had no sense of perspective.” 

The Patna Museum was built during the writer’s 
Presidentship of the Committee—all honorary offices 
—of that institution. Previously we had been housed 
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wing of the High Court for want of an adequate 

After much insistence, the Government of 

the day sanctioned an adequate sum for a home worthy 

collected. 




of the many excellent exhibits 
That day Jayaswal, a member of the Committee, was 
a happy enthusiastic man 1 He was determined that 
the building should combine the grace and merits of 
both the Mogul and Rajput styles of architecture, 
within the limits of the grant. We all agreed. Back- 
wards and forwards went the plans from the Com¬ 
mittee to the capable engineers charged with the 
construction. With such an excellent “fidus Achates” 
at my elbow, my task was easy. Again mine was 
the pen—his the inspiration. 




that other 

A | * • II I 

profound scholar and Jayaswal’s colleague in Research 
work. Dr. Banerjee Shastri. 


Thus 



the 



beautiful Museum in the Mogul-Rajput style which 
Patna boasts of today. 

This love of the beautiful he carried into his 
home, of which he was justly proud. Unable to 

in expensive objets d’art, he was always 
picking up artistic little works of man’s hand to 
beautify his home. Incidentally, he loved the pretty 
little gold fish darting about in a specially constructed 

0 

font in his garden—also a tiny graceful deer in a 

. They pleased his artistic sense—appealed 
to his simple nature. Enter his drawing room and one 
was immediately struck by the Catholic mentality and 
tastes of this true cosmopolitan. Side by side were 
modem but artistic figures of the Christ and the Virgin 



Mary, purchased in 
of the Buddha, 



, and mediaeval sculptures 
of the Hindu pantheon. 
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Who but Jayaswal would have dared to mix them 
thus, and not only the different religious figures but 
also the modem and the mediaeval in religious art ? 
To his mind, there was nothing incongruous in this 
juxtaposition. His face, beaming with genuine joy 
over these possessions, had a curious reaction on the 


visitor—as though a pigmy mind had secretly and 



the act. One left chastened in spirit, not by any word 
or look from the ever courteous host, but by the 


grand simplicity of his character. 

Whom the gods love die young—Dr, Jayaswal 


died young. 

P. C. Manuk 

• • 

Barrister-at-Law 

President , High Court Bar Association , Patna 

I do not pretend that this short article complies with the 
sole condition laid down, viz. that it should be “worthy of the 
occasion.” I give it to the world through the pages of this 
Volume as my modest contribution to the memory of a friend 
and colleague—in response to the invitation by the Editor of 
this Magazine, another personal friend whose request could not 
be refused.— p. c. m. 

• • • H • • • • 




SOME REMARKS ON THE MODELS 
OF THE BODH GAYA TEMPLE 
FOUND AT NAR-THANG 


Shortly before his last illness Dr. Kashiprasad 
Jayaswal sent me copies of the photographs reproduc¬ 
ed in JBORS. XXIII, Pt. I (March 1937) facing p. 17, 
of two models, one in stone and one in wood, of 
the great temple at Bodh Gaya found by Sri Rahula 
Sankrtyayana at Nar-thang monastery in the course 
of his now famous second journey to Tibet in 1936. 
He suggested that I should write a note about them 

I pointed 


for publication in the JBORS. In reply, 


out the difficulty of doing this on the evidence of the 


two photographs only, and without further details. 
He had mentioned, in his letter, for example, that the 
gateways of the stone model bore inscriptions and 
that there was an inscription in Chinese characters on 
the wooden model (copies of these inscriptions have 
not been sent to me), and also that a record in Tibetan 
had been discovered in the monastery written by a 
Tibetan monk named Lo-tsa-va, who had been an 


eye-witness of an attack on Bodh Gaya by Muham¬ 
madan soldiery. In his paper published in the issue 
of the Journal quoted above, Sri Rahula writes that 


this diarist had described the 


position of many sites 


inside and outside the walls of Mahabodhi. I do not 


know whether a complete copy was made of this 
diary and, if so, whether it is proposed to publish a 
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translation of it : it might help towards establishing 
the time at which the stone model was made, and 
perhaps also in identifying certain of the parts thereof. 

, however, that these models were intended 
the condition of the great temple and its 
surroundings within its enclosure wall at the close 
of the twelfth century or, say circa 1200 a.c., there 
are some features seen in the photographs to which 
attention may be directed. I shall attempt to do this 

in the following lines, as a tribute to the memory of a 

• • • 

friend for whose brilliant intellectual gifts and valu¬ 
able original researches into the past history of his 
motherland I had profound admiration. 

That the stone model had been brought from the 
Gaya district appears to be reasonably certain from the 
fact that, as Sri Rahula tells us, it is wrought “in the 
black stone of Gaya,” that is to say, in the soft stone 
quarried from the PattharkattI hill (some 3 mi. north 
of Tetua), which has been used for sculptural pur- 
poses for centuries past. The texture of this stone 
would also account for the worn condition of the parts 
of this model. We know that it was a custom at the 


chief sites sacred to Buddhists to prepare locally 
mementos of such character in stone or baked clay 
which were taken away by pious pilgrims (see in 
this connexion A. Foucher in Journal Asiatique, Jan.- 
Feb. 1911, and Cunningham’s preface to his Maha- 
bodbiy p. ix., note 1). Let us presume, then, that 
these models fairly represent the conditions at the site 
at the end of the 12th century. The wooden model, 
which is in a much better state of preservation, seems 
to have been an exact copy of the stone one, as the 
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dimensions are similar. Each shows a rectangular 
walled enclosure with three elaborate gateways (on 
the east, south and north), a large central temple, and 
a number of other shrines and stupas inside the walls. 
Besides the central temple and the three gateways, 
in the case of the stone copy there are eleven (or 
perhaps twelve) other models, and in the case of the 
wooden copy, about twenty other models, as well 

as two portions of a railing, which was probably 

• » 

intended to represent the Sunga railing that surround¬ 
ed the temple. Some of the stupas seem to show 
features of Tibetan character. The wooden model. 
Dr. Jayaswal thought, was probably made in Tibet, 
and by a Chinese carver, as it bears an inscription in 

Chinese characters. In the case of both models, un- 

$ • 

fortunately, the pieces have .been shifted, so that it 
is not possible to compare their positions with Hsiian- 
tsang’s description or with the location of the sites 

Cunningham. In 
some respects, however, the models will be found to 
bear out the account of the site given by the great 
Chinese pilgrim. 


mentioned by him suggested by 


The Enclosure Wall —According to the models 
this formed a rectangle, longer from north to south 
than from east to west. The proportion of length to 
breadth is about as 6 to 5, as Dr. Jayaswal stated 
in his letter referred to above that each of the models 


measured about 30" by 25". It may be noted that 
this is practically the same proportion that Cun¬ 
ningham assigned to the original enclosure round 


Asoka’s temple ( Mahabodhi , PI. II). When the big 
brick temple, as seen by Hsuan-tsang, had been built 
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and the railings re-erected and extended, the courtyard 
included within the outer wall appears to have been 
longer from east to west. Hsuan-tsang, according to 
Watters (Vol. II, p. 113), describes the enclosing walls 
as being built of brick, high and strong, and the 
enclosure as being long from east to west and narrow 
from north to south, and above 500 paces in circuit. 
At some period after the pilgrim’s visit, and prior 
to the making of the stone model, the shape would 
therefore seem to have been altered, making it longer 
from north to south, as it has since remained. The 
present contour will be seen from Cunningham’s plan 
of the temple courtyard ( Mahabodhi , PI, XVIII), from 
which it will be noticed that the proportion of the 
length from N. to S. to the breadth from E. to W. 
is roughly as 6 to 5, and that the inside circuit would 
measure about 460 yards, or, say, 550 of Hsiian- 
tsang’s paces. If we regard the Nar-thang models 
as having been prepared roughly to scale, and if we 
take the base of the model of the central temple to be 
50 ft. broad (Hsiian-tsang’s 20 paces), the length of 
the courtyard from N. to S., which looks about seven 
times the width of the temple base, would be roughly 
350 ft, and the breadth 290 ft. This would make the 
circuit approximately 510 of Hsiian-tsang’s paces. 
The similarity between these proportions perhaps en¬ 
hances the value of the models. 

* m • • • m • 

The wall shown in the models has disappeared, 
but some portion of it, or possibly of a later wall 
that replaced it, was, I believe, to be seen in 1880, 

when the deep accumulation of silt and debris that 

covered the courtyard was removed. In the possession 
4 
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of Lady Holmwood are a number of photographs 
taken during the restoration operations by Mr. James 
Keddie, the then District Engineer of Gaya, to whom 
was entrusted the actual work under the supervision 
of Mr. J. D. Beglar. These photographs illustrate 
the progress of the work in its different stages. In 
one of them, taken from the temple terrace looking 
N.-E., may be seen the eastern end of a boundary wall 
on the north of the courtyard. The same corner may 
be seen in a photograph, taken a little later apparently, 
which has been reproduced in Cunningham’s PI. XXI, 
If my memory does not fail me, a portion of a similar 
enclosure wall was to be seen in the south-western 
corner of the compound. It will be noticed from Cun¬ 
ningham’s plate that this wall had niches at intervals. 
Examination of the Nar-thang wooden model shows 
that the surrounding wall bore sculptures (which are 
not identifiable from the photograph). Is it possible 

that the niches in the wall referred to above contained 
Buddhistic images ? 

In quite recent times, when the old boundary wall 
had crumbled into mins, another thick and coarsely 
built brick wall was constructed much closer to the 
temple, and so reducing the area of the courtyard. 
This unsightly wall, wholly out of keeping with its 
environment, which had been plastered and white- 



pass, appears in several of Mr. Keddie’s photographs, 
and the eastern gate is seen in Mitra’s PI. XVII. 
This wall was, I believe, built by the Burmese in 
1:877 m the course of their repair work, the nature 
of which induced the Local Government to take the 
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work of restoration into their own hands. It was 
demolished and entirely removed in 18Bo, when the 
existing fence wall was set up, restoring the courtyard 
to its old dimensions more or less. 

Gateways —It is questionable whether any structure 
in situ at present can be regarded as showing remains, 
or marking the position, of the northern and southern 
gateways of the models. The case of the eastern 
gateway is perhaps different. When Cunningham 
first examined the Bodh Gaya site in Dec.-Jan. 1861- 
62, he found an old brick-built thick archway due 
east of the great temple, some 75 or 80 feet there¬ 
from. This archway he has marked on his plan 
in A. S. I. Vol. I, PI. IV, facing p. 6, which shows 
that the walls must have been at least 15 to 20 ft. 
wide. The only illustration of this old archway that 
I have seen is that in PL XV to Raj endralala Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya , which is stated (p. xi) to have been 

reduced from a photograph, taken in 1864, in the 

■ 

library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. If this be 
examined it will be evident that this was no ordinary 
archway, but what remained of a massive gateway, 
the superstructure of which had fallen in the course 
of time. The great depth of the masonry indicates 
the weight which the arch had originally supported. 

Is it possible that this ruin represented all that was 

• • 

left of the eastern gateway of the models ? Its 
position seems at least to suggest this question. 

•• M 

In one respect at all events these models bear 
out the description of Hsiian-tsang. The pilgrim 
tells us definitely that there were three gates, one on 
the east leading to the Nairanjana river, one on the 
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south leading to the tank made by the Brahmana’s 
brother, and one on the north leading to the Maha- 
bodhi monastery. These are doubtless the three 
gates of the models. 

The Great Temple —There are certain points of 
interest in the model of the great temple itself which 
should be noticed. When, in 1880, the difficult 
question of how to restore the obliterated features 
of the old monument was under consideration, a small 
damaged stone model of a temple was found amongst 
the ruins, which Cunningham with that remarkable 
intuition he so often displayed, held to be a model 
showing the design of the temple in medieval times. 
This fragment is shown in PL XVI of his Mahahodhi. 
Cunningham had also recognised at the S.-W. corner 
of the terrace the foundations of what he concluded 
to have been a corner pavilion. Acting on this 
evidence and on that of the presumed ‘model/ on 
one corner of which was the stump of what might 
have been such a pavilion, Mr. Beglar drew the design 
which was given effect to in the restoration. If the 
stone model of the central temple found at Nar- 
thang be compared with the broken one found amid 
the ruins, the close resemblance between the two will 
at once be apparent. For example, on the proper left 
front (the other side has been broken off) of the 
porch of the Bodh Gaya model we see the same kind 
of pillar and a similar sculptured figure surmounted 
by what looks like an elaborate halo on the outer 
pilaster as in the Nar-thang model. In both cases 
the details of the carving have been much obliterated, 
but these may be seen clearly in the wooden model. 
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at the entrance to the upper chamber the 
s imila rity is even more marked : we see the same 
type of pillar and arch, and the same peculiar radiating 
lines of moulding above the arch; and on the face 
of the tower will be seen similar sculptural ornamenta¬ 
tion and figures (presumably of the Buddha). On 
the Bodh Gaya model may be noticed the base only 
of the pavilion at the S.-W. corner of the terrace, while 
on the Nar-thang model the base of the N.-E. pavilion 
is seen (the tall shrine that appears behind this base 
in the photograph is obviously no part of the central 
temple). The wooden model shows all four pavilions 
complete in place. The comparison can hardly fail 
to convince the observer that both stone models were 
made to represent the same temple, and therefore 
to establish on the one hand the authenticity of the 
model found at Nar-thang, and on the other hand 
the correctness of Cunningham’s reasoning. The 
Nar-thang wooden model, in fact, justifies in a striking 
manner the restoration of the upper parts of the great 
temple, including the amalaka and finial. It will be 
recollected that the late Dr. Spooner, when des- 
cribing ( JBORS , I, p. 2) the plaque found at Kumhrar, 
drew special attention to the “fivefold kti” as being the 

most unexpected feature thereof, and suggested that 

•• * • 

Cunningham had restored what would “seem to have 
been itself a Burmese restoration made at some inter¬ 
mediate date in ignorance of the original form.” We 
now see that Cunningham restored a form that had 
persisted perhaps for nearly 700 years, and that the 
temple portrayed on the plaque must have been a 
very early one, as the KharosthI characters thereon 
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would indicate (see in this connexion Dr. Sten 

Konow’s paper in JBORS, XII, p. 181). Dr. Jayas- 
wal, who had the highest respect for the work of 
that great pioneer, would have been pleased to know 
to what extent Cunningham had been vindicated in 
this matter. 

The existence in the Nar-thang models of only 

one arched doorway in the upper storey and giving on 

•• « 

to the terrace, and its construction, with pillars on 
either side and a peculiar form of ornamentation 
overhead (also to be seen above the arch on the 
eastern gateway, and possibly intended to represent 
radiating beams of light, or flames), is interesting 
having regard to the appearance of this front before 
the restoration of 1880. Cunningham’s PL XXXI 
and Mitra’s PL XVII show the aspect of this front, 
with the great triangular opening that gave rise to 
different theories as to the original form of the upper 
arching. Unfortunately the photographs only show 
the front view of the temple; but if we look at the 
north and south views of the Bodh Gaya model on 
Cunningham’s Pl. XVI we see that the upper chamber 
had a shallow porch, the outer doorway of which 
had a semicircular arch. Referring next to the 
photograph of the temple taken in 1863 (see Mitra’s 
Pl. XVI), we can see the remains of the masonry 
piers and portions of the arch of this porch standing 
out from the eastern face of the temple shaft, in which 
are seen the pointed gothic arches, the history of 
which is still obscure. 

Looking at the lower storey in the models, 
Hsiian-tsang’s three lofty halls “connected with the 
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east side of the temple,” as Watters translates, are not 
there. Had these been constructed of wood they 
might well have disappeared in the course of 5 1 - 
centuries. But there is a high and . spacious porch, 
to judge of its dimensions from the known size of 
the temple. This was apparently added after Hsuan- 
tsang’s time, probably replacing the lofty halls he 
saw. That it was an addition to the original building 
was definitely pointed out by Cunningham, who 
found that its courses of bricks did not correspond 
with those of the main body of the temple. According 
to the pilgrim, on each side of the outer entrance to 
the halls were images of silver over 10 ft. high of 
Avalokitesvara (on the left) and Maitreya (on the 
right). In the wooden Nar-thang model we see two 
large figures, which, comparing their size with that 
of the temple, would measure well over 10 ft. in 
height. From the photographs, however, it is not 
possible definitely to identify the images as represent¬ 
ing Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. These figures 
might conceivably have been in stone, or in brick or 
stucco, as silver images would not have survived the 
troublous period that ensued after Harsavardhana’s 
death. In any case the representation of these two 

in the Nar-thang models recalls once more 
the pilgrim’s description of the site. 

One point remains to be noticed. In neither 
of the models is there any representation of a tor ana 
gateway. How Cunningham discovered the remains 

of the tor ana now facing the eastern doorway of the 
temple, and the reasons for setting it up, as restored, 

pp. 32-33 


in its present position, are explained at 
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of his Mahabodhi. The absence of such a gateway 
in the models may conceivably be due either (a) to 
the fact that this gateway had fallen down long before 
the model was made, which is perhaps most probable, 

of making a model of a slender 
gateway of such character in soft stone, or (V) if 
made, to its having been broken and lost. 



C. E. A. W. O. 



VIRAKAL AND SATI MEMORIAL STONES 

AT BUDDHPUR AND BURAM 


By E. H. C. Walsh 

In 1916, when I was Commissioner of Chota 


Nagpur, when on tour in the district of Manbhum, 
I went to see the ruined temples at Buddhpur, a 
village on the Kasai River in the southern part of 
that district, and, near the temples, found a number 
of Sati and Virakal memorial stones, which are des¬ 


cribed below. The people of the neighbourhood 
had no tradition and knew nothing about them. As 
I found that they had no religious associations and that 
they were getting damaged, I obtained the consent 
of the proprietor of the Manbazar estate to their 
removal to the Bihar Provincial Museum, who 
kindly presented the six stones which I asked for 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7) to the Museum. I paid a 
second visit and took impressions of the ins¬ 
criptions on the stones, which Dr. Jayaswal kindly 
read. I was also informed by Mr. Crawford, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum, who accom¬ 
panied me, that there were similar stones at the village 
of Palma in that neighbourhood. I was not able to 
visit Palma, but obtained the permission of the 
proprietress of the Manbazar estate to their removal, 
and she kindly presented the four stones to the 
Museum. During the same tour I went to the 
village of Buram, there found two Virakal memorial 
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stones and also another stone with an inscription 
lying on the ground in a field a little distance from 
the temple, and also another stone near the bank of 
the river. These stones are described below (Nos. 
ii, 12 and 13). No one of the neighbourhood knew 
anything about them, and as they had no religious 
association, I obtained the consent of the proprietor. 
Raja Jyoti Prasad Singh Deo of Panchet, to their 
removal, who kindly presented them to the Museum. 

THE BUDDHPUR MEMORIAL STONES 


At Buddhpur there is an ancient temple of Bud- 
dhesvara Siva which stood in a large enclosure in the 
four corners of which there were four subsidiary 
temples. All the temples are now in mins, and a 
modern building of brick and plaster enshrines the 
object of worship, a huge lingam. Mr. J. D. Beglar, 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, visited 
the temple in 1872 (A. S. I. R. Vol. VIII, p. 197) 
and gives a full description of the remains of the 
buildings. From their resemblance in design and 
details of architecture to the temples at Barakar, they 
appear to be of the same period as those temples, 
1482 a.d. Mr. Beglar considered that there is no 
doubt that it was, as it now is, a Saivic temple. 

Mr. Beglar refers to the memorial stones which 
he found near the temple and in the village as fol¬ 
lows—(p. 198). 

“Besides the stones belonging to the temples, 
there are numerous other slabs sculptured on one 
face standing and lying about; my guide said they 
were tombstones, whereat the ministering Brahmans 
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of the temple became very 



but there 


be no doubt notwithstanding the head priest’s anger 
that the stones referred to are sati pill 
inscribed , but all are 


more 


less 



none are 


the 


general subjects appear to be a man drawing a bow, 
sometimes on horseback, but oftener on foot, showing 
that the husbands of those in whose memories these 


pillars stand were warriors slain in battle; most of 
them have animals also sculptured in the topmost 


compartment. 

The lingam in the temple is known as Buddhes- 
war; the people of the place consider it so holy and so 
well known, as to compare it with the Gadadhar 
of Gaya. Gadadhar they say at Gaya and Buddhes- 

war at Buddhpur are both % equally holy and equally 

•• 

well known. 

The material of the temples is a tolerably good 

sandstone, cut to shape and set plain without any 

% 

cement. 

In the village there are a few sati pillars ; tw o of 
them were inscribed, but the weather has not left the 
writing legible, and what the weather spared of one 
appears to have been destroyed purposely by the 
chisel. I give the inscription in the margin: on the 
first one, the only word legible is Yuva-raja, in the 
second, which is also the last line; the first line is 
illegible.” 

Mr. Beglar, naturally, was unable to find the 
inscriptions on the two stones, (Nos. 5 and 7), des¬ 
cribed below, as the portion of the stones bearing 
the inscription was, in each case, buried in the ground 
until I excavated them. He was also mistaken in 
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taking the “Pillars” which he refers to in the 



being Sati Stones 


each case they 



Marks (Nos. 9 and 10) described below and the ins¬ 
cription which he gives from one of them 
margin” is the inscription on No. 9. 


“in 


the 


The district of Manbhum was again visited 

the Superintendent of the 





1903 

of that time, who writes as follows in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 

1902-3, PP- I 3“^5 


“This district contains a number of mediaeval Hindu 
and Jain temples of about the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
a.d. Their form is quite different from the more 
recent temples, which are of the usual modern types 
occurring in Bengal and Bihar. They consist general¬ 
ly of a spire, or rekha, with, however, in a few cases, 
an addition of a mandapa in front. The spire 
mounted by a melon dome and a vase, or 
instead of which I found in one case a lings 


kalasa. 


the tempi 


Umga, in Gaya. The ornamentation 





is generally very plain, and only in a few temples, 
I found carvings of human or animal figures. The 
best specimens of this type are the Barakar temples , 
which have been included in this account, 

to a different district. One of them has an 
inscription, the date of which corresponds either to 
the 1 8th February, or to the 4th March 1462 a.d. 
This is the only inscription found in any of these temples , 
but there is good reason to assume that it fixes approximately 
the period of all other similar monuments . Their presence 
in the ancient forest country of Jharkhand points to 
some sort of civilization, which then must have existed 
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there, and to this also seems to be due the preval 


of Jain remains here 


well known tradition 


that the country was taken away by the Hos from the 
Srawaks, i.e., the Jains , and it is believed that the 
latter had come down there to work the numerous 

• • i 

copper-ores, instances of which are to be found here 
and there. 


Monuments of a peculiar sort, but of a much 
later date, are crude stone carvings, which are 
here and there in front of the temples. They generally 
represent a man either on horseback or running, hold¬ 
ing a drawn sword in one hand, and a shield in the 
other. Sometimes a chowrie-bearer runs behind 
him, and also another attendant holding an 
umbrella over his head. With these, often occur, 
hunting scenes, representing a dog killing some 
animal, the exact species of which cannot be made 
out. In one case these stones have been described as Sati 
monuments , but I see no reason for this. They are evidently 
put up as temple-wardens , just as in modern houses 
similar figures are still painted near the door. On 
several stones I found short inscriptions in Bengali 
characters, but the letters were too much damaged to 
be read. However, they seemed to contain merely 
dedicatory records. The shape of the letters shows 
that they could not be very old.” 

He visited Buddhpur and described the temple 
(p. 15) and notes “Here, also, I found numerous 
monolithic shrines.” 

There can be no doubt that the Superintendent 
is wrong in his opinion about this class of Memorial 
Stones. They are found in many parts of India, and 
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although with variation as regards the individual 
figures sculptured on them, they are all of a general 
type. Nor are they, by any means always found in 
the vicinity of temples. All authorities who have 
considered them, from Prinsep and Cunningham 
onwards have, without exception, considered them 
to be either Virakals, monuments to warriors killed 
in battle, or in some cases in hunting wild beasts, 
or Sati Memorials. 

As regard the dates of the inscriptions, that 
“The shape of the letters shows that they could not be 
very old,” whatever may be the case as regards other 
inscriptions which the Superintendent may have seen 
elsewhere, this is not so in the case of the Buddhpur 
memorials, as is clearly shown by Dr. Jayaswal’s 
dating of the inscriptions from the form of the letters, 
as being 700 a.d. and 1000 a.d., as noted below. 

Virakal and Sati Memorial Stones are found in 
many places throughout India. The Sati Memorials 
in some cases, in addition to the human figures depic¬ 
ted, bear an upraised arm and hand, with the sun 
and moon on either side, as being perpetual wit¬ 
nesses to the Sati’s offering; in some cases the hand 
holds a lime-fruit between the thumb and forefinger. 
This is what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, 
where women are said to “have given arm and hand.” 
In some cases this symbol of the upraised hand with 
sun and moon alone appears. In some cases there 
is the figure of a snake, indicating the household 
deity. In some cases also, there is a niche in the 


monument 
as Dewalis. 


for a lamp, in which case they are known 
The earliest example is a pillar at Bal'd d 
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in the Central Provinces, which is now in the Nagpur 
Museum. This stone had served as a memorial of 
three successive Satis, and bears three inscriptions. 
The two later inscriptions are worn off, but the 
earliest remains and is in characters which Prinsep 
considered to be of the second century a.d. (A. S. I. R. 
Vol, VII, p. 136-7). One at Eran is dated in the 
Gupta year 191, namely 510-11 a.d. (A. S. I. R. 
Vol. XX, p. 45). One at Baro in Malwa is dated by 
Cunningham as the 9th or 10th century (A. S. I. R. 
Vol. X, p. 75). One at Satanwara is dated Samvat 
1016=959 a.d, (A. S. I. R. Vol. VII, p. 94). One 
at Hindoria in the Damoh district of the Central 
Provinces is dated=io56 a.d. (A. S. I. R, Vol. IX, 
p. 53), and one at Saura in the Jubbulpur district, 
Samvat 1355 and Saka 1220=1298 a.d. (A. S. I. R. 
Vol. IX, p. 41). The majority of the olden stones 
are of the twelfth or thirteenth century. They are 
very numerous in the Saugor district of the Central 
Provinces. Cunningham notes “Khimlasa, an old town 
41 miles from Saugor, contains perhaps the largest 
number of these stones, 51 of which are inscribed, 
Almost all of them are dated, but in about a dozen 
pillars the figures are illegible. The dates range be¬ 
tween Samvat 1510 (a.d. 1453) to Samvat 1880 

(a.d. 1823)” (A. S. L R, Vol. IX, p. 45), which last 
is the latest dated example of these stones that has 
been recorded. 


notes: “During my 
long sojourn in India I have observed that 
nearly all Sati monuments are placed on the western 
bank either of a stream or of a reservoir, with the 


Sir Alexander Cunningham 
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face towards the east.” (A. S. I. R. Vol. IX, p. 41). 

The Virakal and Sati monuments are of great 
interest as showing examples of the dress, weapons 
and accoutrements, the method of doing the hair. 


and other particulars of different periods and different 


localities, and in some cases they refer to the names 
of the mlers and states or districts of the times. 


The Buddhpur stones are described below. Seven 


of them are illustrated on Plate I. 

No. 1 on Plate I. A man on foot with shield 
in left hand. The right hand is broken off (probably 
holding a sword). There is a small figure behind 
him to the left holding an umbrella. The top of the 
umbrella is broken off, This is an example of an 
umbrella being held over a footman. The upper part 
of the head is broken and worn off but shows the 
large chignon as in examples 2, and 3 (in the lower 
part), and in 4 and 5. There is no inscription on this 
stone. 


2. A man on foot with leaf-shaped sword in 
right hand and bow in left. The string of the bow 
is distinctly shown in this carving which shows that 
the weapon in this and similar figures is a bow and 
not a shield. The size of the stone to the foot when 

• • • • 1 • •* • *•* 

excavated is 4 feet 1 inch in height by 19 inches in 
width and 5 inches in depth. The size of sculptured 
portion is 26 inches by 19 inches wide. 

There are traces of an inscription underneath 

r JT . 

the panel, but it is so worn and faint that no complete 
letters can be made out, and no impression of it can 
be obtained. 


The depth of the stone in the ground is 1B inches. 





Plate I 





Sati Memorial Stones outside the village at Buddhpur 
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I had the earth removed. 

All the figures have the same large round earrings, 
which are most distinct in the upper panel of No. 3. 

3. A high stone with two panels. 

In the upper panel: 

A man on a horse with a sword in the right 
hand and holding bridle with the left. An attendant 
behind holding an umbrella. The size of the stone 
is 7 feet 6 inches in height, of which 22 inches are 

foot 8| inches in width, and 51- 


in the ground, 1 

inches thick. 

• • • • • •• • • ••••• 

The hair in this figure is different to the others 
and is done on the top of the head and not in the 
large chignon behind. The size of the panel is 34 
inches by 20^ inches. 

In the lower panel: 

A man on foot with a sword in the right hand 
and a curved shield in the left. The shield in this is 
very distinctly and clearly distinguishable from the 
bow in nos. 2, 4 and 5. There is no attendant with 
umbrella to this figure and it also has not the large 
round earrings of the other figures. The size of the 
panel is 21 inches by 20 J inches. The upper panel is 
in deeper relief than the lower panel being z\ inches 
in depth. 

The sword in the upper panel is straight, while 
in the lower panel it is leaf-shaped. 

Beneath the lower panel is a small panel with a 
seated figure of a woman. 

There is no inscription on this stone which is rough 
hewn he low the small panel. 

A man on foot with a sword in the right 


4 


6 
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hand and bow in the left, and an attendant holding 
umbrella. The size of panel is 25 inches by 20 
inches. Below this, in a small panel 6 inches high by 
5 1 inches wide, is a kneeling female figure with the 
hands clasped over the lap though too much worn to 
see the actual attitude of the hands. The figure has 
the large round earrings, and the hair on the tip of 
the head bending over to her left. The arms are too 
worn to see whether there were bracelets or not. 
The height of the stone is 4 feet 10 inches, of which 
22 inches are in the ground. The stone is 20 inches 
wide. 


There is no inscription on this stone which is rough 
hewn below the small panel. 

5. A man on foot with a sword in the right 
hand and bow in the left, with an attendant holding 
an umbrella. The size of the panel is 16^ inches by 
2ii inches. 


Below, in a small panel 


inches by 


inches 


wide, is a small sitting or kneeling female figure in a 
similar position to the small figure on No. 4. 

In this panel neither the man nor the small seated 
figure have the round earrings, only ears without 


earrings 


There are several bracelets on the left arm 


None can be seen on the right which is more 

This figure and the line of inscription over 


buried in 
Plate II(, 


the ground. The inscription is shown 01 
). It reads “Raja putra Sri Vadadhuga’ 
dadhuga”—From the form of the charac 


Dr 


or a “Chadadhuga”—From the form of the charac 
ters, by comparison with Biihler’s Tables, Dr 
Jayaswal was of opinion that the date of their ins 
cription is between 900 and 1000 a.d. 
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(b) Inscription on Sati Memorial Stone No. 
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The length of this stone is 5 feet of which 26 
inches were above ground and 3 4 inches below. This 
stone is smoothed to its whole depth. 

The figures have an armlet above the elbow and 
a bracelet round the wrist on both arms. These are 
most elaborate in the figure of the horseman in No. (3). 

To the east of the above row of monuments and 
9 feet behind it are two smaller stones side by side. 
(5 A)—The one to the right has a kneeling female 
figure similar to the small panels on (3), (4), and (5). 
The figure has a number of bracelets on both arms ; 
there are six on the left arm which is better preserved, 
There are traces of an inscription on the base of this 
stone. 

(5B)—The other stone is broken but has had a 
footman—the legs and dhoti only remain. There is 
an inscription on the base of this stone. 

Stones nos. 3, 4 and 5, which contain the figure 
of a female in a small panel, and no. 5 A which bears 
only a female figure, are Sati Memorials. On two 
of these there is an inscription, of which I took an 
impression, though I do not now find from my notes 
on which of them they were. The one reads “Ghara- 
vati Dhruvakasya” “Wife of Dhruvaka.” From 
the form of the characters, which correspond to 
Biihler’s Plate V, Dr. Jayaswal considered the date 
of the inscription to be about 1000 a.d. 

The other reads “Raja-matae 11 vada dhucha [?]”— 
“Of the king’s mother Vada dhucha [dhucha ?]” 
From the form of the characters. Dr. Jayaswal consi¬ 
dered this to be the oldest of the inscriptions, and 
possibly of the date 700 a.d. 
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6. On the edge of the village there is a dobha. 
At the south-west comer of the dobha a stone with a 

lion on the top, below which is a panel 
pointed at the top containing a horseman with a sword 
raised in his right hand. He is not accompanied 
the attendant holding an umbrella, which appears in 
the other figures of horsemen, but has earrings 
not large and round as in the other figures. This 
figure was buried in the ground. I had it excavated. 
The lower part of the stone, which may have borne 
an inscription, is broken off. This stone is illustrated 

on Plate I. 

7. There is another stone surmounted by a 
crouching lion. In the panel is a man on foot, with a 
sword in the right hand and a bow in the left. There 
is no attendant. There is an inscription below. 
This stone is illustrated on Plate I, and the inscrip¬ 
tion on Plate II(£). The inscription reads : “Raja 
putta Sri Atandri chadra tasya”—“The late Prince 

Atandri chandra: His.” The word atandri is “one 

" - - • • • 

who is not sleepy; careful.” Dr. Jayaswal noted that 

# 

the name has its origin in Hindu Political Science, 
and, hence, it must be the name of a ruling family. 
From the form of the characters, Dr. Jayaswal consi¬ 
dered that the date of the inscription must be some¬ 
where near 900 a.d. 

8. Outside the village there is another stone, 
also surmounted by a lion the head of which is broken 
off. In the panel there is a w r arrior on horseback with 
a sword. There is the umbrella held over him though the 
figure behind holding it does not appear. The stone 
is surmounted by the crouching lion, the head of 
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which is broken off. The stone is much worn and 
rubbed away, and any inscription there may have 
been has been rubbed off. The dimensions are 5 feet 
4 inches in height by 22 inches wide; the average 
depth is 7! inches. The dimensions of the carved 
figure are 22 inches by 22 inches. The carving on 
this stone is very deep the relief being as much as 
2-| inches in depth. 

9. At a distance of 100 yards to the north-west 
of the dobha, a little way in the village is a small 
square stone pillar with figures, in a panel, of two 
animals one above the other and an inscription below. 
There is no tradition about this stone. The Pujari 
of the Buddheswar Shiva Temple says that his grand¬ 
father told him that the tradition was that the animals 

m • • • • • • *• • • • 1 • 1 , * * 

are a donkey above a cow, which the figure also shows 
it to be. 

The animals are represented as in the act of 
coition and this figure shows the stone to be a Bound¬ 
ary or Jurisdiction Mark, and indicates the curse on 

any person removing the stone, that he will be 

• _ 

reborn as a vile creature with an ass for his father 
and a cow for his mother. Beneath these figures 
there is an inscription, which is the inscription referred 
to and given in the margin, but not translated, by 
Mr. Beglar. The inscription is [first line] “(■—) 

radam ha [second line] ram pamcha [third line] 

* 

drisvara [fourth line] slma dha [fifth line] j ih ye na ha 

•• 

[sixth line] ras-ai”—namely “the boundary flag of 
the Lord of the Five Mountains [viz. Panchet] which 
one should not curtail [or “decrease”]”. From the 
form of the characters, Dr. Jayaswal considered the 
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inscription to be of the date 1050 to 1100 a.d. 

There are also traces of an inscription in front 
of the knob at the top of the pillar in smaller letters, 
| of an inch 

or to show on an impression. The height of the stone 
to the present ground level is 3 3 inches, it is 7 inches 
wide and 6 inches thick. 

10. At the north-west corner of the dobha 
is another stone 21 inches wide. The top is broken 
off and worn. This was buried in the earth with only 
a few lines of a faint inscription showing. I had it 
excavated as far as possible below the level of the 
water in the dobha by keeping a bandh round it to 
keep the water out. This disclosed a panel with a 
pointed top below the inscription with two animals, 
an ass above a sow, similar to the pillar in the village, 
already mentioned. As the stone was submerged 
in water at my second visit, I was unable to obtain 
an impression of the inscription. 

The Buram Memorial Stones * 


; but it is too worn to decipher 


On my visit to Buram in 1916, I found sto: 
which turned out to be Virakal Memorials, (Nos 
and 11 


.ng on their faces 


the ground 


piece of waste land in the neighbourhood of the temple 
Mr. Beglar visited Buram in 1872, (A. S. I. R. Vol 


VIH,p 


and described the temple, but does 


refer to any Sati Stones, which shows that they were 
not standing at that time. ' J They are of grey granite 
and are much worn, and the features of the faces 
entirely worn away. They are described below : 

10. (In the panel). A man on a horse, facing left. 
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holding a spear in the left hand. Standing behind 
him is an attendant holding an umbrella. There is no 
inscription apparent. The stone is 6 feet 3 inches 
in height, and 13 to 15 inches in width. The panel 
is 1 foot 4 inches in height and 11 inches in width. 

11, (In the panel). A man on foot facing left, 

with the hair apparently in a pigtail, holding a leaf- 

•• • 

shaped sword in the upraised left hand and a shield 
in the tight hand. The sheath of the sword is also 
shown projecting behind, There is no inscription 
apparent. The height of the stone is 5 feet 4 inches, 
the width i2f inches, The height of the panel is 
1 foot 4| inches and the width 11 inches. I also 
found, at some distance from the above, on the bank 
of the river a stone lying on the ground. 

12. This stone bears the following inscription:— 
(First line) Sri rudra sikha Juaraja (second line) bali 

aka (—) a (—) tl h (-) a (third line) na adripatl 11 

vali (fourth line) a (—) a (—) simghasana (fifth 
line) chakravatih 11. “Sri Rudra Sikha Juaraja*** 
ascended throne.” 

From the form of the characters. Dr. Jayaswal 
considered the date of the inscription to be the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. I would propose 
to publish the inscription in a subsequent number of 
the journal, 





THE DEVICANDRAGUPTA AND ITS AUTHOR 

By Sten Konow 

The Devicandragupta of Visakhadatta, the author 
of the Mudraraksasa, is only known from quotations. 1 
As shown by the late Professor Levi, it must have been 
based on certain events in the life of the Gupta 
emperor Candragupta II, before he ascended on the 
throne, because he is characterised as kumara , while 
his brother Ramagupta, who is not known from other 
sources, bears the title raj an. 

We learn that Ramagupta, in order to reassure 
his subjects, or, according to Jayaswal, his ministers, 
assented to handing over his consort Dhruvadevi to 
a Saka {prakrtinam asvdsanaya Sakasya Dhruvadevisam- 
pradane abhyupagate raj fid Rdmaguptena ), and that 
Candragupta, disguised as Dhruvadevi, set out in 
order to kill the foe (arivadhanartham yiyasuh prati- 
pannadhruvadevinepathyah ). 

As pointed out by Levi, such a tradition was 
certainly known to Bana, who writes in the sixth 
ucchvasa of the Harsacarita : aripure ca 
kamukam kdminlvesaguptas ca Candraguptah Sakapatim 
addtayat ‘and in the enemy’s city, and concealed in the 
beloved woman’s dress, Candragupta butchered the 

1 Cf. Levi, JA cciii, 1923, pp. 2ooff; Ramaswami Sarasvati, 
Ind. Ant. lii, 1923, pp. 181 ff; A. S. Altekar, J.B.O.R.S. xiv., 
pp. 223 ff; xv, pp. 134 ff.; K. P. Jayaswal, J.B. O.R.S. xviii, pp. 
17 ff; V. V. Mirashi, Ind. Ant. lxii, 1933, pp. 201 ff. 
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Saka-lord, who wanted another’s wife.’ The com¬ 
mentator, Sankarakavi, says that the Saka-lord was 
asking for DhruvadevI, the wife of. Candragupta’s 
brother, and that Candragupta, disguised as Dhrnva- 
devi and accompanied by followers dressed up as 
women, killed him {Candragupta bbrdtrjdyam Dhruva- 
devim prarthayamdnas Candraguptena Dhruvadevlvesadha- 


rina strivesajanaparivrtena rahasi vydp adit ah ). 


According to Mr. Rangaswami Sarasvati, the 
manuscript of Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakasa in the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, contains 

the notice strivesanihnutah Candraguptah satroh skan- 
dhavaram alipuram Sakapativadhayagamat ‘concealed in 
female attire Candragupta went to the enemy’s camp, 
to Alipura , in order to kill the Saka-lord.’ Now a 
manuscript of the Harsacarita reads nalinapura instead 
of aripure , and Mr. Rangaswami is of opinion that 
this points to alipure as the right reading, while Pro¬ 
fessor Mirashi thinks that the original may have had 
nalinapura , which might be a synonym of Padmapura, 
according to Watters a name of Htian-tsang’s Teng- 

kuang ‘apparently a little to the west of the 

• •• 

modem Jalalabad.’ I shall not try to follow this 
line of argument. The foundation does not seem to 
me to be sufficient. 

It has the appearance as if we were face to face 
with a comparatively old tradition to the effect that 
there was a Gupta ruler Rlmagupta, a son of Samudra- 
gupta, who held sway at a time when Candragupta II 

was still a kumara , and that a Saka chief demanded the 

• • • ^ 

delivery of his consort DhruvadevI. Ramagupta 
yielded, in order to reassure his people, but Candra* 

7 
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gupta disguised himself as Druvadevi and killed the 
Saka. If Visakhadatta was, as some scholars assume, 
a court poet of Candragupta, this tradition would be 
traceable to the very period when these happenings 
had taken place. It is no serious objection that 
Dhruvadevi is known to have been the queen of 
Candragupta. Professor Altekar has drawn attention 
to a passage in the Sanjan copperplate inscription of 
Amoghavarsa I, where we read about a Gupta ruler 
who killed his brother and appropriated his kingdom 
as well as his queen. 


It is quite true that we do not know of any 
Gupta ruler between Samudragupta and Candragupta, 
and we know that the latter was chosen as successor 
by his father. Levi was therefore inclined to doubt 
that Visakhadatta was a contemporary of Candragupta 
and to place him sometime between the end of the 
Gupta dynasty and Harsa. 

The Indian scholars mentioned above have, how¬ 
ever, adduced what I think are good reasons for 
assuming that there was a Gupta ruler Ramagupta, who 
proved to be unworthy of his high position and was 
subsequently replaced by Candragupta, who also 
married his widow Dhruvadevi. 


That there was a Gupta emperor of that name is 
I think likely, since Samudragupta himself seems 


to have made Candragupta his successor. But we 

know that he had more than one son, for his consort 

# 

is described in the Eran inscription as bahuputrapautra- 
sankrdmini ,, and there is nothing to show that Candra¬ 
gupta was the eldest. Moreover, the title raj an 
applied to Ramagupta in the Devlcandragupta 
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need not mean more than that he was in charge of 
part of the empire under the suzerainty of his father 
or acted as regent under him. There are further some 
indications which add strength to the narrative of the 

also to the assumption that 



and 


Visakhadatta was a contemporary of Candragupta. 

We know that matrimonial alliances between the 
Guptas and the Sakas were at least contemplated 
during the rule of Samudragupta. 

In his highly interesting paper, ‘History of India 


c. 150 a.d. to 350 A.D. 


the lamented K 


P 


Jayaswal has 1 2 given a new analysis of the much dis¬ 
cussed passage 11 . 23f. of Harisena’s Allahabad prasasti 

Daivaputra-sahi-sdhdnu-sdhi-sakamurundaih Saimhalakd- 


dibhis 



atmanivedana-kanyopdy* 


sdsanaydcand 



about the 
earth 



We there read 
means of homage by which the 
was made the range of the 


valour of Samudragupta’s arms, by several rulers. 
Jayaswal took the first group to be Daivaputrasahisa 
hanusahi , where ‘the words daivaputra and sahi qualify 
sdhanusdhi. ’ The second group were the Sakamurun- 

i.e. 3 ‘the smaller Saka rulers like the Shalada 


das 


The 


Shaka, the Gadahara and the Western Satraps.’ 
Ceylonese and others, finally, form a third group. 

With regard to the different kinds of homage, 
the atmanivedana ‘offering of themselves,’ and the 
kanyopayanadana ‘presenting (upayana) unmarried girls 

1 J. B. O. R. S. xix, pp. i45f. 

2 cf. Raja^ekhara’s Balaramayana, Tanjore 1899, iv. 83. 

3 J. B- O. R. S., xix, p. 210. 
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and giving of daughters in marriage {hanyadandj are 
ascribed to the first group. ‘The third was the request 
(yacana ) which consisted of two matters : asking for 
charters for the currency of the Garuda coinage within 
the jurisdiction of their own territories and an applica¬ 
tion to enjoy the governments of their own countries/ 
‘We know from the Palada or Shalada and the ‘Shaka’ 
coins of the Kushan subordinate kings of the Western 
Punjab, that they accepted the Gupta coinage’. This 
would accordingly apply to the Sakamurundas, while 
the second matter should be referred to the Ceylonese 
etc.’ 


Ingenious as this analysis is, I am not quite able 
ee the parallelism between the groups of rulers 


and the 


kinds of homage. Further I have 
the feeling that kanyopayana is contrasted with kanya- 
dana. And we do not know anything to the effect 

ever acknowl- 
And I am inclined 


that Samudragupta’s .suzerainty was 
edged in Ceylon, Further India etc. 


:o accept Mr. Allan’s 1 explanation of garutmadanka as 

bearing the Garuda seal’ and qualifying the word 
{ as ana ‘charter.’ 


So far as I can see, the rulers concerned are 
divided into two groups, both given in compounds 
in the instrumental plural. The second group, the 
Saimhalakadi , does not concern us in the present 


connexion, though I am tempted to accept Vincent 
Smith’s explanation that the passage has something to 
do with the embassy sent by Meghavarna of Ceylon 
during Samudragupta’s rule. What these people are 


1 Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. xxv. 
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stated to have done was, in my opinion 


ask for 


grants confirming them in the possession of their 
territories, a statement which is apparently somewhat 


exa 



The first group comprises the Daivaputra Sahis , 
i.e., in my opinion, the chiefs of the Kusana realm, 
their overlord the sahanu sahi , and the Sakamurundas. 
Now murunda is almost certainly a Saka word, which 
was translated with svatnin , and since this very title 
is used by the Western Ksatrapas, I take them to be 
intended under Sakamurunda. 

But then we should also expect three different 
forms of seva ‘homage/ The atma-nivedana ‘presenta¬ 
tion of one’s self,’ i.e. ‘attendance in person’ could 
hardly be expected from the Kusana king of kings 

, but only from the minor chiefs, the 
daivaputra sahi. What the overlord could do, and 
apparently did, was to offer a princess ( kanyopayana ), 




just 


Seleukos is believed to have given a daughter 


Candragupta Maurya 


the Sakamarundas then 


we should have the kanyadana , which must, I think, 
be different from the kanyopayana. I cannot see any 
other way of bringing out this difference than by 
taking the whole, from atmanivedana to darn as a 
dvandva, forming a tatpurusa with the ensuing yacana : 
requests of (i) (permission) to present themselves in 
person; (2) (to be allowed) to offer a bride; (3) for the 
bestowal of a bride, and (4) for sealed grants for the 
enjoyment of territories belonging to them (including 

religious establishments in India). 

What the Sakamurunda asked for was, if this 
analysis is right, the hand of a Gupta princess, and we 
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would have a distinct indication of a state of things 
similar to that which is pre-supposed in the Devi- 


candragupta. 


We cannot, of course, tell whether the Western 


Ksatrapas asked for a Gupta princess more than once, 
or whether they were able to put pressure on the 
Guptas in this connexion. But their downfall cannot 
have been very far removed in time from the events 
mentioned in Harisena’s prasasti. According to 
Rapson, 1 the latest date of Svami Rudrasimha III, 
the last Mahaksatrapa, is a.d. 388 or a little later, and 
an Udayagiri inscription of Candragupta II is dated 
in a.d. 401. There is no a priori objection to the 
indication contained in the Devlcandragupta and con¬ 
firmed by Bana that the annihilation of the dynasty 
had some connexion with the attempt to secure Gupta 
princesses. 

The word devi occurring in the name of the 
play is of some interest in connexion with the ques¬ 
tion about Visakhadatta’s date. 


It is evident that the drama contained much 

• i • • • • • ••••• •*•••• •• • • 


more than the narrative of the happenings connected 
with DhruvadevI, as has been pointed out by most 
scholars who have discussed the question. Dhruva¬ 
devI evidendy played a secondary role, her history 


was only an episode. 


As is well known, similar 


titles, containing a reference to a more or less import¬ 


ant detail, are also found elsewhere. We have the 


Vratijmyaugandharayana and the Svapnavasavadatta as¬ 
cribed to Bhasa, the Vikramorvasiya and the 


1 Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, etc., pp. cxlix f. 
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Abhijmnasakuntald of Kalidasa, and the Mudraraksasa 
of Visakhadatta. I do not know any other certain 


examples, and I cannot help thinking that this way of 
designating a play was fashionable during a compara¬ 
tively short period, perhaps initiated by some famous 
poet, who was imitated by subsequent playwrights. 
It would then be tempting to think of Bhasa’s 

as the most important model. 
And since later authors do not seem to have continued 



this practice, it is perhaps allowed to draw the 
inference that Bhasa, Kalidasa and Visakhadatta were 
not far removed from each other in time and 
surroundings. In that case k seems to be rather 
doubtful whether Levi was right in dating Visa¬ 
khadatta between the end of the Guptas and Harsa. 
It seems more likely that he was one of the court 
poets of Candragupta II, as maintained by my 
deceased friend Jayaswal, to whose memory these 

lines are devoted. 







THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 

The five verses translated and commented on below 
occur in the Aitareya Brahmana , VII. 15, and are 
found also in the Sdnkhayana Srauta Sutra . Rohita, 
our “Rufus,” has just returned to his village on 
hearing that his father Aiksvaku has been stricken 
with dropsy by Varuna, because of the long delay 
in the fulfilment of the father’s promise to sacrifice 
him (Rufus) to himself (Varuna, whom it is not diffi¬ 
cult to equate with Mrtyu, Death). The verses are 
addressed to Rufus in his capacity as a stay-at-home 
and householder; he is exhorted to travel in the 
“forest,” in search of a better fortune ; in other words, 
to abandon the household fife and become a homeless 

■ ^ • • • • • • • • • 1 

H 

wanderer. The “greater fortune” (nand has here al¬ 
most exactly its etymological force of “no naught,” 
and hence “no small,” but rather “great”) immediately 
intended for Rufus is to avoid death as a sacrifice to 
Varuna, to whom he had been dedicated at birth. 
Beneath the apparently episodal features of the story 
of Rufus and Sunahsepa, the substitute found in 
the sixth year of his wandering, there lies the universal 
motif of a going forth (agarad abhiniskrdntah .. .parivraj- 
et, Manu, VI. 41) in search of a way of escape from 
the death to which we are all appointed at birth, and 
which is by nature always a sacrifice to Varuna, whom 
it is not difficult to identify; here and elsewhere with 
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Mrtyu, Death, the master of all that is under the Sun 
The infection of death, as the story itself makes plair 



3 * 


in connection with the release of the substitute 
Sunahsepa, can only be escaped by a resort to 
(so often described in the Vedas as the “Pathfinder 
par excellence) and by the performance of the offices 
which he enjoins, of which the most important in 
the present case is a celebration of Indra, the “travel¬ 
ler’s comrade” of our text. 

The constant refrain, “Just keep on going, just 




:), the connection of the 

’ phraseology 


solar 


keep on going 
summons with Indra, and 

employed throughout, give us a key to the technicali¬ 
ties of the wording. We must bear in mind that f 

is precisely inasmuch as they are nomads and travellers 

■» 

and not merely stay-at-home ploughmen 
that they are regularly spoken of in the Vedic texts 
as carsanayah. Carsani, as pointed out by Macdonell, 
Vedic Grammar, 122, is an agent noun from car , to 

cf. Grassmann, Worterbuch 



“go” or 


“move.” 


Rig-veda , “ursprunglich ‘wandernd 



>9 


car) 

Monier-Williams’ derivation from krs is not impos¬ 
sible, but semantically implausible, as can be very 
clearly seen in connection with RV. I. 46. 4 pita 
Jkutasya carsanih , “the moving, or active, or vigilant 
housefather,” with reference either to Agni as house¬ 


father below or more 



in this context with 


reference to the Sun as housefather above. Grassmann 
renders our word in tliis context 



“empsige” 


(active), and Griffiths by “vigilant.” Nirukta V. 24, 
followed by Sayana, paraphrases kutasya carsanih by 
krtasya karmanas cdyitddityah, rendered by Sarup “who 
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observes the deed, the action, i.e. the sun.” 1 

The Sun is, indeed, the “overseer of karma ,” or in 
other words, Providence (prajnana ); but if vision and 
motion coincide in divinis . it nevertheless remains that 
the word carsani denotes a motion; that we under- 
stand that the motion also implies a vision, does not 
justify us in a free translation of the word that means 
motion by another word that means vision. 

It is, of course, by his one foot, or feet, that 
the Sun, or Death, is present in the heart, and when 
these are withdrawn, the creature is “cut off,” or 
dies (SB. X. 5 2. 13). It is, in other words, by a 
thread (. sutratman ), AV. X. 8. 38 ; SB. VIII. 7. 3. 10, 
etc.) that the Sun, who is the spiritual-essence ( atman ) 

1 A derivation of cayitd from cay to “see” or “observe” is 
evidently assumed here, as it is also implied in Griffiths’ 
“vigilant.” We do not by any means propose to exclude this 
connotation, but do not feel that a connotation should be substi¬ 
tuted for a denotation when translating. We note that krta 
and karma can hardly be synonymous; a tautology ( jamitva ) is 
hardly to be expected in Yaska. The Sun is, no doubt, an 
observer of all that is done within the house of the universe. 
But this is inasmuch as he is also the mover within it; which 
motion is not a locomotion, but by means of his rays or lines 
of vision, which are also called his feet. It is not the vision, 
but the motion that is stated in carsanih. These considerations 
lead us to suppose that we have here to do with an overlooked 
sandhi, and to propose the analysis ca-ayita, taking ay it a to be 
the nominative of an agent noun derived from e, to go ; we 
render accordingly “the mover both of perfected act (krta) 
and of action (, karma ),” the Sun being thus the universal cause 
at once of liberation and embodiment, as in MU. VI. 30 sarga- 
svargapavarga-hetur-bbagavadityah. Yaska, if indeed he is thus 
making use of the causative ayita, must have in min d that the 
mover in is also the mover of; that the karta is also the karayita. 
In any case, the Sun is in all things the ultimate “doer” : “Of 
what ‘I’ did, Thou art the doer” (tad akaravam...tasya karta?si, 
JUB. I. 5. 2). And how is He the doer ? “By me as being 
the Eye, all things are done” (maya caksusd karmani kriyante, 
JUB. IV. 12. 2). 
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of all things (RV. I, 115, 1; JUB. Ill, 2-3, etc.) is 


connected with 



BG. XIII. 26, cf. Svet 


Up. V. 10) born beings, as the Knower of the Field 

It is in this way that the Spirit, 

is thought 


with the Field, 
birthless and unchanging (BG. II. 26 etc.) 


of as Body-dweller 



-) and as ever-born 




and ever-dying ( 'nityam-jatam nityam..jnrtam > BG. II. 
26), thus that the Spirit “proceedeth from within, as 
multifariously bom” {anted. carati bahudha jay am ana h. 
Munch Up. II. 2. 6). 1 It is this incessant and unweary¬ 
ing peregrination of the Spirit (the Divine Procession) 
that Rufus is reminded in the fourth verse of our 

text; when the end of the road 
Katha Up. III. 9) has been reached, and Fortune 

found, when Rufus’ eye and the Sun’s eye, who is him¬ 
self the “Rufus” of AV. XIII. 1, are one and the same 
Eye ( suryam caksur gacchatu, RV. X. 16*3 : dass selbe 
ouge , da inne mich got siht; meine auge und gottes auge dass 
ist ein auge und ein gesicht , 2 Eckhart, Pfeiffer XCVI) 
when the Wayfarer (carsarii) has become an awakened 


Comprehensor (yidvan ; yo asakad boddhum , Katha Up. 

. “then is he fit for embodiment within the 



VI. 

emanated worlds 
kalpate , Katha Up. VI. 4), 3 a Traveller indeed ( carsani 






1 Similarly AV. X. 8. 13 prajapatis carati garbhe antar, adrJya- 
mano bahudha vi jayate : RV. III. 1. 20 and I. 72. 7 janman jantnan 

nihito jatavedah...antarvidvdn, etc. 

2 “The same eye whereby in me God sees; my eye and 

” continuing, “one 

eye whereby in me God 
4. 1-3 atm a va idam eka..,sa jato bhiitany 
and KU. IV. 6 vah..purvam ajdyata...yo 

vyapasyata. 

3 The desperate efforts that have been made by scholars, 
not excepting Sankara himself (see Rawson, Katha Upanishad. 


God’s eye that is one eye and one vision; 
knowledge and one love.” With “ 


sees. 


9 ? 



AA. II. 
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as in RV. I. 46*4), fused but not confused (bheddbheda) 
with the being of the Peregrine Falcon ( syena ) and 
Eagle ( suparna ) whose Eye extends to the vision of 

pp. 179-180), to explain away this passage make rather pitiful 
reading. Nothing can do away with the doctrine of one 
essence and two natures, mortal and immortal (BU. II. 3. 1 etc.). 
The mortal Brahman is the spirant Atman, the Sun, and Agni, 
“multifariously born.” Whoever becomes the Brahman must 
evidently participate in both natures, in the divine activity 
(“eternal work”) and in the divine idleness (“eternal rest”). 
The work is indeed contained in the idleness, as finite in infinite; 
but this does not mean that it can be taken away from it; even 
the finite potentialities are essential to the infinity of pos¬ 
sibility. 

The wishful thinking which leads the exegete to evade the 
notion of an incessant cosmic incarnation is founded on a mis¬ 
take, in which the universal birth of the Spirit is confused with 
the particular birth of the individual So-and-so. It is particular 
birth, per necessitatem coactionis, from which the Freed ( mukta) 
are released ; the universal birth, per necessitatem infallibilitatis, 
is an activity inseparable from the divine beatitude in which the 
Freed participate. It is, moreover, precisely the universal ex¬ 
tension of being to all things which is implied by such designa¬ 
tions of the perfected as “Mover-at-will” (kamacariti); and as 
one of the hymns in the Siddhantamuktavati expresses it, “How 
can that Beatific Spirit ( anandatma ) which, when it enters into the 
Darkness (of the infrasolar worlds) on its wings of enjoyment 
and satisfaction, enlivens every world, be made out to be other 
than man’s Last End ?” Let us make no mistake: the Spirit, 
very Self, is that which “wanders about from body to body” 
(prati sartresu carati, MU. II. 7). The same is expressed by 
Nicolas of Cusa when he says that filiation and defication imply 
a “remotion of all otherness (ablatio omnis alteritatis =Skr. advaita) 
and all diversity, and a resolution of all things into one which is 
also a transfusion of the one into all” (De Fil. Dei, cited by 
Vansteenberghe, Beitrage s(ur Geschichte des Mittelalters, XIV, 
Heft 2-4, p. 13, Note 2). If to be unified (ekam bhu, passim), 
if to be oned with Death is to have escaped contingent death 
(BU. I. 2. 7), this is a unification with one who is “One as he 
is in himself and many as he is in his children” (SB. X. 5. 2. 16); 
with one who is “undivided in ^divided things” (BG. XHI. 16 
and XVIII. 20) at the same time that he “divides himself, filling 
these worlds” (MU. VI. 26). Impossible, then, to think of an 
identification with the Divine Essence that is not also a posses¬ 
sion of both its natures, fontal and inflowing, mortal and im¬ 
mortal, formal and informal, born and unborn. An ablatio 
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all tilings simultaneously. 1 


It is a veritable “pilgrim’s progress” that Indra 
urges upon the stay-at-home “Rufus.” And bearing 
in mind that earthly pilgrimages are mimetic visita¬ 


tions of analogous 


cc 


centres 


33 


(“All roads lead to 


Rome,” or similarly, to Jerusalem, or to Benares or 


whatever site it may be that represents for us the 
“navel of the earth”), it can well be imagined that 
our verses became a song of the road, and were s un g 
as such by early Indian pilgrims, just as in Europe, 
on their way to Compo Stella, men sang their Congau- 
deant Catholici. In intention, at least, our verses have 
something in common with the modern “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” There cannot be any doubt that 
Indian pilgrims had their marching songs ; we have 
heard, indeed, bands of pilgrims singing on their 

f 

omnis alteritatis must imply a participation in the whole life of 
the Spirit, of “That One” who is “equally spirated, despirated” 
(RV. X. 129. 2), eternally “unborn” and “universally born.” 

1 It is precisely as an “eye” and by means of his “rays,” 
which are also his “feet,” that the Sun is constantly thought of 
as “travelling” and “observant” by what is one act of being ; 
in this way “he proceedeth super-seeing” (abhicaksam eti, RV. 
II. 40. j). Somewhat in the same way the English word 
“range” can be used either with respect to vision or with 
respect to an actual locomotion, and we speak too of the “eye 
travelling.” 

An interesting parallel can be adduced. It is well known 
that “The Sun is just sound ; so, they say, ‘He goes resounding’ ” 
(svara eti, JUB. III. 33). In the same way Mitra “speaks” 
(bruvanah, RV. III. 59, I, etc.). At the same time, the Sun is 
always an “eye.” It can be well understood, accordingly, how 
it is that the root caks can convey either of the two meanings, to 
see or to say; just as English “observe” can be used in either 
of these two senses. For a further discussion see my “Beaute, 
Lumiere et Son” in Etudes Traditionelles, 42, 1937, where we 

might have spoken of an identity of Beauty, Light, Sound and 
Motion in divinis. 
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way to the summit to Adam’s Peak on Ceylon, and 
Badrinath in the Himalayas, at the present day. We 
seem to hear our verses chanted by the leader of a 
band, and the loud response of the chorus, Cardiva , 

How- 
that 


cardiva ., “Keep on going, keep on going 
ever this may have been, it is 


?? 



stirring call to Everyman to take up 


his bed and walk, and to keep 


going until the 


cc 


end of the road” (adhvanah par am, Katha Up. III. 9) 


reached 


somewhat humorous thought 


CC 


It’s 


great life if you don’t weaken 




.pplied 


the pursuit of man’s last end ; by which end we mean 
all that is implied by an escape from the clutches of 
Death, the infection of whose power extends over all 


things under the Sun, but 


beyond the golden 


gates, the solar portals of the world ( sauram dvaram 


lokadvaram , Maitri Up. VI. 50 and Chandogy 
VIII. 6.s. etc.l. 


Up 


It is plainly stated in the prose text by which the 
verses of AB. VII. 15 are divided from one another, 
that Rufus in fact accepted Indra’s advice,, and that he 
wandered in the “forest” for a period of six years ; 
he became in fact what is elsewhere called a parivra- 
iaka, or “perambulating” poor man, and, as suggested 
by the word sramena , a sramana or “toiler”; the whole 
context very clearly implies the life, not of a vdna- 
prastha, or forest dwelling anchorite, occupying a hut, 
but that of a wandering sannyasin , or “poor man/’ 
of whom it can generally <be assumed that he has 
received the last initiations and that his funeral rites 

f 

have been performed, so that he has become what 
RumI (Mathnam, VI. 723^ calls a “dead man walk- 
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ing,” one who has “died before death,” or as KU. 
VI. 4 expresses it, “has been able to wake up before 
the dissolution of the body” (asakad boddhum prak 
sarirasya visransah)} we need hardly add that in India 
it has been taken for granted that thus to have died 
to all proprium , all sense of “I and mine,” is virtually 
synonymous with a liberation from mortality and 
from all other “ills.” We may add that the state of 
the homeless wanderers is analogous to that of the 
“Red Bird that hath no nest” (RV. X. 55.6), and to 
that of the Son of Man having not “where to lay his 
head,” for as the Vancavimsa Brahmana , XI. 15,1, 
explains, “ ‘Nest’ is cattle, nest is children, nest is 
‘home’ the assimilation is the more significant inas¬ 
much as the name “Rufus” is one of the names of 
the Sun, and that our Rufus is of solar lineage; that 
the solar Indra should have been his guru is perfectly 
in order. Taking all these things into consideration 

1 The words asakad boddhum in this passage are of peculiar 
interest in connection with Gautama’s acquired epithet, Buddha, 
the “Wake.” Of Solar lineage and Sakya or Sakiya family 
(Sn. 42 3, etc.), he is often also referred to by Indra’s name of 
Sakka (Sakra), Sn. passim. In other words, born in the royal 
line of “those who could” the Buddha was one who “did” 
awaken before the dissolution of the body. 

It may be further observed that just as our “Rufus” is 
the son of the solar Aiksvaku, so the Buddha is described as 
Okkakarajassa Sakyaputto, “the Sakyan child of king Okkaka” 
(Sn. 991), i.e. of Iksavaku, as he is called in the Mahdvastu , who 
must be either the same as or the immediate ancestor of our 
Aiksvaku. The name implies “Onlooker,” cf. AA. II. 4. 3 
abhyaiksat cited in our Note 2 ; needless to say that the Vedic 
Sun is the “eye” of Varuna, aftd that the Buddha is repeatedly 
called the “eye in the world” ( cakkhum loke). 

The Iksvaku implied by our Aiksvaku is doubtless the 
iksvaku...revan marayl of RV. X. 60. 4-5, where he flourishes in 
Indra’s following, course, or operation (grate) : and the ancestor 

of Brhadratha in MU. 

• * • * 
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in connection with the designation of Indra as the 
traveller’s “Comrade,” it is impossible not to be 
reminded of the institution of Compagnonage which 
flourished in • Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
even very much later, and for which an immemorial 
antiquity can be claimed. We cannot pursue these 
indications farther here, but refer the reader to the 
special number of Le Voile d’Isis dealing with “Le 
Compagnonage” which appeared in April 1934. We 
shall only cite in connection with the pilgrim’s staff 
the remark that “On a done la un equivalent exact 
du caducee hermetique at du brahma-danda ou baton 

brahmanique” (ib. p. 151), adding that the “Three- 

• • • 

strider’s (Visnu’s) staff” has been recognized as an 
aspect of the Axis of the Universe 1 (Skr. skambha , 
aksa, GK. stauros). There is, then, a metaphysics of 
travelling, just as we shall presently observe that there 
is a metaphysics of games. It need hardly be pointed 
out, after this, that with the decline of pilgrimage, 
the art of travelling has also been lost. 


We print below a text and translation accom¬ 
panied by comments. The text is that of the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica edition of the Aitareya Brahmana , vol. 
IV, p. 72, 1906, except that in the case of the two 


words marked by an asterisk we have adopted the 
readings of the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra , and that 


of the first word of the text we understand 


rather than 


nana 


srantaya, nanasrdntdya , i.e. nana 

and asrantaya connected by sandhi. We have, 
then: 


1 DaJakumaracarita, introductory invocation. 
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Nana&antaya Srir-astiti rohita suSruma : 

Papo nisadvaro jana, indra ic-caratah sakha : 


Caraiva, caraiva 


Puspinyo carato janghau, bhusnur-atma phalagrahih 
Sere’sya sarve papmanah, gramena prapath'e hataS: 

Caraiva, caraiva 


Aste bhaga asinasyorddhvas-tisthati tisthatah: 

Sete nipadyamanasya, carati carato bhagas: 

Caraiva, caravia. 

i 

Kalih 3 ayano bhavati, sanjihanas-tu dvaparah: 
Uttisthas-treta bhavati, krtam sampadyate carans: 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

Caran-vai madhu vindati, carant-svadum 

udumbaram: 

p • • • • 

Suryasya paSya Sremanam, yo na tandrayatS carariS : 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

‘‘Manifold fortune is his who wearieth not,” 

Thus have we heard, 1 O Rufus : 

T’is an evil race that sitteth down; 2 3 
Indra companions the traveller 2 

Keep on going, keep on going ! 

1 SuJruma, in the mouth of a Brahman, and like the Biblical 
“as it is written,” implies a quotation from Scripture (Jruti) 
rather than the citation of a proverb. 

2 We might have rendered nisadvarah by “stick-in-the-mud.” 
There is, in fact, as will later be seen, a definite suggestion of an 
ophidian sloth, imputed to the stay-at-home whose evils (pap- 
manah) still adhere to him. * 

.• X - • - * • 

3 Literally, “is the Comrade of the traveller,” caratah sakha 
as in Rumi, Mathnawi , VI. 2643, “The Friend is the guide on the 
way.” Indra’s character as leader, forerunner and guide is well 
established in RV. where, for example, he is purvayavan in III. 

9 
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Forth-springing are the traveller’s shanks, 1 
His person .thriveth 2 and beareth fruit: 


34 * 


here, too, Indra is typically sakhi (comrade) amongst 
(comrades), passim; as Agni and the Sun are typically 


(friend) 


the guide and teacher 


the wav to Agni: he is the “Knower 


and 




knoweth 


the-field Verily asks of the Knower-of-the-Field; instructed by 
the Knower-of-the-field he goeth forth’’ ( praiti ). The use of 
prditi is poignant in this context, since it is precisely when the 
royal Spirit goes forth (prityena , BU. IV. 3. 38) that the contin¬ 
gent being with which it had been connected ( samjukta ) is un¬ 
made. The veritable preta of the Vedic tradition is no shade or 
goblin of the deceased, but the Holy Ghost that is given up 
when ‘we’ give up the ghost.” The true traveller is already 
“in the Spirit” ( atmani ) rather than “in himself”; dead and 
awakened before the dissolution of body-and-soul, when the 
Snirit “ori« forth.” it is himself that goes forth, leaving behind 


Spirit “goes forth,” it is himself that goes forth, leaving behind 
him for ever the “down-sitter” ( nisadvarah ) or pseudo-self, of 
which the constituent factors are due to suffer a retribution in 
the sphere to which they belong. When the dissolution of the 
bodv ensues in due course. “Then shall the dust return to 


ensues 


the dust return to 


earth as it was ; and the spirit shall 
2 it” (Ecclesiastes, XII 7). As for 


gave it (Ecclesiastes, All 7;. As tor tr 
followed the Forerunner and Comrade is : 
The solar Indra and the traveller are the “ 
comrades” ( sakhaja ) of RV. I. 164. 20. 


the dust, whoever has 


O- 

conjoint pair of eagle 


Indra plays his part of Comrade 
ahavlra. throughout their “lives” 


or “journeying” 
1 Keith’s “I 


Buddha and of Mahavira, throughout their 
ng” (caritra). 

s “Flower-hke the heels of the wanderer” 


may be 


rather more picturesque; we prefer to retain 
“shanks.” There is no direct comparison of tl 


flower as there is of the feet when we speak of 
( padma-carana ). What is common to the shanks anc 


shanks, with a 
f “lotus-feet” 


and according 


like a flower” or speak of a "springing up again' 
turf.” The traveller’s shanks are springy, and 

Dwer in this sense. 


is connotated 
“springeth up 
or of “springy 

“spring forth” 


2 Bhusnur-atma : in Keith’s yersion, “his body groweth.” 
The great Vedic scholar’s rendering of dtman by “body” here can 
be- understood if we take account of his position as explained in 
his edition and translation of the Aitareya Aranyaka, introduction 
p. 42, where he speaks of the “naive manner in which knowledge 
is made the characteristic of the Atman” in the Advaita system, 
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All of his ills supine , 1 

Slain by the toil of his progress— 

Keep on going, keep on going ! 

and adds that “Such knowledge as is not empirical is meaningless 
to us and cannot be described as knowledge.” We agree that 
that kind of knowledge, or rather, gnosis, in which there is 
no distinction of knower from known (BU. IV. 3. 30). “There 
is no cessation of the knower’s knowing, it is not, however, 
any second thing, other than and separated from himself, that he 
might know;” Plotinus, Enneads , V. 8. 10-n. “No vision 
unless in the sense of identification...It is the other, the Intel¬ 
lectual Principle that sees...itself;” similarly the Christian teach¬ 
ing that God’s knowledge is a speculative knowledge, not derived 
from any source external to himself) is not what the modern 
scholar means by “knowledge.” But such a limited sort of 
knowledge as the modern scholar lays claim to (even if we 
presume the unreality of all that is meant by a gnosis, “meaning¬ 
less to us”) is not what is intended by the Vedic texts when 
they speak of a knowing without duality. Unless we assume, 
at least “for the sake of argument” the validity of a gnosis, we 
are not equipped to understand, and therefore not equipped to 
translate the Vedic texts, ruthlessly logical as they are, once 
their fundamental assumptions have been accepted^ Unless we 
accept these assumptions, our translation will amount to no 
more than a simple parsing; in order to translate without 
parody, we must proceed at least as if the basic assumptions 
held good. 

As to the rendering of Atman by body; we do not deny 
that in reflexive use, “those who can think of nothing more 
noble than bodies” are somewhat handicapped. If one believes 
that one’s body is oneself, Atman must often mean “body;” 
this is in fact the profane interpretation which is described in 
1 * 5 as a “devilish doctrine” (asura upanisad). We also 

recall fiankaracarya’s scathing remarks in connection with BG. 
Xin. 2, “How is it, then, that there are Doctors who, like 
worldly men, maintain that ‘I am so-and-so’ and that ‘This 
is mine’ ? Listen : it is because they think the body is their- 
self.” 

In the present context it mjght have been observed that the 
pilgrim is in search of life, and that “no one becomes immortal 
with the body” (SB. X. 4. 3. 9). Nor could it be primarily a 
“body” that would be thought of as thriving when “sins dis¬ 
appear,” as Keith himself renders the following /ere. . papmanah; 
on this basis one would have expected at least to find “his soul 
groweth,” although from the point of view of the Vedic tradi- 
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His weal who sitteth up, up-sitteth too , 1 
But his who standeth, standeth up : 

tion even this would have been unsatisfactory, since it is no 
more a soul than a body that is thought of as immortal there. 

The rare word bhiisnu (=bbavisnu ) is significant. In Manu, 
IV. 135, Biihler renders by “one who desires prosperity.” The 
verbal form is optative, or perhaps it would be better to say 
that it expresses a tendency. Derived from bhu, to “become,” 
a comparison may be made with bhuyas “becoming in a greater 
degree,” “becoming more,” and with bhiiyistha , “become in the 
greatest degree,” “super,” or in other words, “altogether in 
being.” Bbusnur-dtmd then implies that the true traveller’s 
spirit is flourishing, progressing from potentiality to act, tending 
towards a perfected being. The Spirit in question is that Spirit 
which is seen but imperfectly in the animal (-man), the pasu, and 
is more and more clearly manifested in a Man, or Person, 
purusa —“He who knows more and more clearly his spiritual- 
essence (jo atmanam dvistdram veda ) enjoys an evident more (avir 
bhuyas)... The spiritual-essence is more and more clearly mani¬ 
fested in the Man” (puruse tv evavistaram atmd). It is this sort 
of “moring” that the traveller enjoys,—he is becoming what 
he is (wird was er ist ), while the stay-at-home remains empirically 
“himself” (the only “self” he knows). 

It is, of course, the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, 
that thrives, cf. AB. III. 3 sarvair angaih sarvenatmana 
samrddhjate ja evath veda ; and it is for this reason that, not 
intending to emphasize any one part of the pilgrim’s consti¬ 
tution more than another, we have rendered dtman by “person” 
rather than by “spirit”. “Person” (purusa) is a real equivalent, 
whether we consider a reference to “this man” (dtman in 
reflexive sense) or as referring to the Person, Universal Man 
and very Self the only knowing and discriminating subject in 
all things whatsoever (BU. III. 3. n) and to which one should 
most resort (Ait. Up. V=AA. II. 5). 

1 “Site” “lie down”; just as Vrtra, smitten by Indra’s bolt, 
“lies down” (aJay at) in RV. I. 32. 7, and passim. For what 
should be understood by “evil” (papman) see BU. I. 3 ; evils 
are whatever is “rnisshapenly” (apratirupam) spoken, inhaled, 
seen, heard, or conceived. 

1 The state of being implied by aste “sitteth up” is to be 
distinguished from that implied by the “sitting down” (root 
nisad) of the first verse. “Sitting up” we take to be the same as 
being “fain to cast off” in the fourth verse, while “sitting down” 
or “lolling” can hardly be differentiated from the “recumbence” 
of the fourth verse. 
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His weal who falleth down, lies down, 

But his who goeth is itself agoing 1 — 

Keep on going, keep on going ! 

• • 

Kali his lot who lieth down, 

Dvapara his who would fain cast off, 

Treta his who standeth up : 

Krta he reacheth who moveth— 

• •. ’ ‘ . 

Keep on going, keep on going ! 

T’is the traveller that findeth the honey, 

The traveller the tasty fig 2 : 

Consider the fortune of the Sun, 

Who never tireth of travelling ! 

Keep on going, keep on going ! 

Two major aspects of our text remain to be dis¬ 
cussed with special reference to the third and fourth 
verses. Each of these verses speaks of four condi¬ 
tions, though not in quite the same order. The four 
states are those of sitting down or recumbence, sitting 
up or being fain to cast off, standing up, and proce- 

1 Procedure ( carand ) can also be represented as a climbing; 
it is thus that one reaches the top of the tree, ascending these 
worlds step by step ( akramandir akramanah , JUB. I. 3. 2); there 
the Sun, the Truth, awaits the climber, on guard at the doorway 
of the worlds; and to say that if the climber has wings, he flies 
off, but otherwise falls (JUB. III. 13. 9, PB. XIV. I. 12, cf. V. 
3.5) is the same as to say that if he can rightly answer the 
question “Who art thou,” he is admitted (JUB. III. 14. 5), 
but if he cannot, is dragged away by the factors of time (JUB. 
III. 14. 2, cf. Cant. I. 8, si igmras te, egredere ). 

8 The “honey” (madhu) and the “tasty fig” ( svadum udum- 
baram ) are evidently reminiscent of RV. I. 164. 22. “Upon the 
Tree the eagles (incarnate spirits=immanent Spirit) eat of the 
honey...upon its top, they say, the fig is sweet” (jasmin vrkse 
madhv adab suparnd ... tasjed dhuh pippalam svadv agre). 
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dure. In the fourth verse observe the sequence 




uttistha , and 



and 


compare RV. X. 53-8 where the long-sought Agni 
has appeared and having been called upon to “guard 


the pathways by contemplation wrought” and to 
“beget,” i.e., as Griffiths, following Say ana’s janaya 

justly renders, “bring forth” the Heavenly 




Race, addresses the mumufaavah as follows : “Here 
flows the River of the Rock : lay hold, stand up ('ut 

cross over (pratarata), O my comrades 
(sakhayah), there let us leave behind the ineffectual 
(aJevati) and cross unto the friendly (swan) coursers 
(vajari ). 1 Here there are also four conditions, those of 
an original recumbence (ophidian sloth) implied by 
the injunction to stand up, a readiness to abandon 
those who are to be left behind, a standing up, and a 
setting out (on the “ways by contemplation wrought”) 


1 Sremana : the fortune or brilliance (Jrf) of the first verse, as 
an abstract quality or attribute of the Sun. English “fortune” 
conveys the content of “Jri” only in part. The best definition 


* 

4. 3. 1 (see my “Janaka 


majesty. 


99 


IHQ 


• •• •• • i • ■ ♦••••• 

by the Sun, solar Indra, himself. 

/TVD WT T 1 CC A 


(PB 

the Sun 
infected 



6C 


Angel and Titar 
unfortunate, or inglorious (a/i 


? principium 

TAOS. 5 5), 


this evil” ( papamuya ) 


“potentiality” (krtjd, RV. 


X. 85. 29-30; to be contrasted with krtam in its literal meaning 
of “act,” in our fourth verse): but “even as Ahi doth, so doth 
he free himself from the night, from evil” (papmanah, 

__A 1. ! ? 1 rr 1 v 1 /- 


3. 1. 6), 

(papmanah , JB 
shall shine wi 


(Indra) freed from all evil” 
He who follows the same course 


99 


(PB 


In saying “Keep on going,” the Comrade, although in disguise 
- Brahman “ — :1 ”” 


marked 


Way 


my footsteps, good my page”). 


Mark 
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towards a farther shore that has already been reached 
by those who are referred to as “friendly. 551 In the 
same way in RV. X. 124.3-4, Agni (whom we know to 
have possessed a titanic, autochthonic and ophidian 
nature ante principium) abandons ( jahami ) the fallen 
Agni, Soma and Varuna, bids “farewell 55 to the Titan 
Father, “chooses Indra, 55 and “proceeds 55 (emi) from 
the non-sacrificial to the sacrificial part. Similarly 
sthdsnu carisnu , in connection with the divine proces¬ 
sion, where the Spirit, having long dwelt in the 
darkness, and in idleness (na ca svam kurut karma) 
would now “stand up and move, 55 Manu, I. 56. We 
find, in fact, throughout the Vedic tradition a regularly 
recurring and logical sequence of ideas represented by 
the use of the roots si (“lie 55 ), ha (“abandon 55 ) or an 
equivalent passive desiderative form of muc (“release 55 ), 
stha (“stand up 55 ) or equivalent jan “be bom 55 or 
“come into existence,” 2 and car (“proceed 55 ) or equi¬ 
valent e, gam , prapat , ruh or tar : samjihdnah in our 

text being, accordingly, equivalent to mumuksuh. On 

• • 

the other hand, the distinction of lying from standing 
and of standing from going, as also that of renuncia¬ 
tion from possession, breaks down when the end of 
the road has been reached; that end is not an arrested 


1 For those who are to be understood as having crossed 
over, and as released from death, see Br. I. 3. 10-16 : these are 
Voice, becoming Fire; Smell, becoming the Gale; Sight, be- 

becoming the Airs 



coming Sun; 

coming the Moon. Observe that the crossing or translation 
also a transformation. 

2 As remarked by Sayana in comment on RV. V. 19. 1 

conversely it is in the womb that the 
, V. 78. 9 faJayanah kumaro adhi 


as 

m * • 

cc 


in 


padartb, 

yet unborn “lie”, 
matari , niraitu jivah 
may he come forth alive 



Mother, 
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motion, but a consummation in which there exists no 
longer any necessity for a locomotion : “Seated, he 
travels afar, and recumbent, goeth everywhere” 
{astno durath vrajati> sayano yati sarvatah , Katha Up. II. 

21). 

The pilgrimage is a procedure from 
to act, non-being to being, darkness to light, that is in 
question. Observe the change of construction in the 
fourth line of the first verse; he who has successively 
been (in) three inferior states of being, now inasmuch 
as he proceeds {caran) reaches or attains ( 'sampadyate ) 
the Krta state. Not only does sampad imply “success” 
or “final achievement” (cf. sampatti in this sense), but 
it should be noted that sam (here as in sam-bodhi , sam- 
bhoga , sam-bhu and the like) adds the value of comple¬ 
tion, perfection, or universality to the root to which 
it is prefixed. Sam also adds to a root the meaning 
“with”: sampad being thus not merely to “reach” 
but literally to “march with” or “accompany”; sampad 
implies an entering into and a coincidence with that 
which is reached, as in Chandogya Up. VI. 8.6, vag 
manasi...sampadyate and VIII. 3.4 par am jyotir upasam- 
padya. 

Krta is then our traveller’s goal. His procedure 
from potentiality to act can be expressed in familiar 
terms by saying that he is on his way to become a 
krtsna-karma-krt (“one who has performed the whole 
task,” BG. IV. 18) and krtakrtyah (“one who has done 
what there was to be done/” Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 5, 
Maitri Up. II. 1 and VI. 30). We are by no means 
forgetting that Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Krta are 
throws in dicing, respectively one, two, three and 
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four, from lowest to highest. We had this in mind 
in employing the words “fortune” and “lot,” and 
in the fourth verse might have rendered “Kali he 
throws..But that the terms of a game ate employ¬ 
ed does not in the least preclude an anagogic {para - 
marthika) connotation: of which we have an admirable 
example in checkers, where to this day in Indian 
vernacular, the piece which succeeds in crossing the 
field and thus reaches the other side or further shore, 
is crowned king and called like the liberated Compre- 
hensor, kamacarin , a “Mover-at-will,” being able, in 
fact, to occupy any square on the field. There is, 
accordingly, no need to treat a meaning as “throws 
of dice” and a meaning as “aeons” as incompatible 
alternatives. 1 In Sanskrit, just as in Latin scholasti¬ 
cism, the word has multiple meanings, all of equal 
validity; as we have just seen, kamacarin may mean 
either or both a “crowned piece” and/or a “Com- 
prehensor.” It is for the translator, if he can, to 
discover equivalent terms in which a corresponding 
series of meanings, and not only one of these meanings, 
inheres. 

Finally, krtam implies “perfection” and corres¬ 
ponds to krtdtman , “perfected spirit” as this term is 

* 


IV 


association of ideas involved in our text, cf. 
“Death by hunger, likewise defeat at dice...we 

l » wn_r\__j A 


ill that.” When 
life a 


J 


n.e.d., s.v. throw, II. 5, “Tlfey...cast a dice...of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the last throw for eternity.” 


Very close to the thought of our text is that of CU. IV. 
1. 6, “Even as the lower throws of the dice are consummated 
in the highest throw {krtam samyanti), so to this man whatever 
good that beings do, all is consummated in him.” 
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used in Chandogya Up. VIII. 13, “I as krtdtman am 

More often we find the term sukrtdtman as “perfected 
spirit;” and just as Sankara explains sukrta qualifying 
the (Brahma-) world in Katha Up. III. 1 by the 
paraphrase svakrta , “self-made,” so, but without 
accepting his ethical connotation (since, as plainly 
stated in Chandogya Up. VIII. 13 “neither sukrtam 
nor duskrtam can pass over the Bridge of the Spirit,” 
cf. BG. V. 15 or as Eckhart puts it, “There neither 
vice nor virtue ever entered in”), we hold that krtam 
— sukrtam , “perfection,” and that a sukrtdtman , in the 

words of Taittiriya Up. II. 7, “is called ‘per-fected’ 

• < 

because it made itself” (tad atmanam akuruta , tasmad 
sukrtam ucyate ), 1 cf. “svayambhii”—autogenes. It is, 
then, “only by keeping on” {cardiva, cardiva) that, as 
regarded from our present position, perfection can be 
achieved; but when this Perfection has been realised, 
it will not be found to have been effected by our toil, 
of which the only traces left will be the prints of our 
feet on the Way : our toiling was not essential to the 
being of this Perfection, our own Perfection, but only 
dispositive to our realisation of it. As Eckhart ex¬ 
presses it, “When I enter there, no one will ask me 


regenerated in the uncreated ( akrtam ) Brahma-world. 


1 Krtam in Isa Up. 17, krtam smara must be similarly under¬ 
stood ; it is well known what great importance is attached to 
the dying thought, as having a directive force, and in view of 
the fact that the dying man is thought of as an aspirant for 
passage through the midst of the Sun (previous verse 15, and 
cf. JUB. I. 3-5) it is inconceivable that he should be asked to 
consider past acts, which cannot follow him there; on the other 
hand, it can well be imagined that he is asked to consider that 
(Atman) which has been “done,” fulfilled, perfected and self- 
effected, to consider in other words that very krtam which in 
the fourth verse of our text is the traveller’s goal. 
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whence I came or whither I went.” 



The weary 


pilgrim is now become what he always was had he 
only known it, a Blast of the Spirit { marutah , MU. II. 
i), and as such no longer a toiler (sramana) but in and 
of the Spirit that bloweth as it listeth— vayu, 
dtrnd , (yds) caratiyatha vasam , RV. X. i68'4. Car diva. 



caraiva. 





A PROTO-INDIAN ICON 

By Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 


One evening in the month of July 1929, my 
friend the late Mr. K. E. Kotwal called on me, as 
he often did to inspect the new acquisitions of the 
Museum of our Research Institute, to show and 
comment upon some of his own acquisitions or to 
discuss problems of ancient Indian or Iranian art and 
numismatics. This time he had come to discuss a 


small ancient statue he had acquired for Re. ij- in 
a bazar of Bombay. 

“What is this statue?”, he asked me while handing 
over to me that interesting specimen. 

It was a block of black stone roughly carved into 
a human shape. A square topped head with pointed 
chin was the most characteristic feature of the statue. 
The broad nose appeared flattened and worn out by 
continuous rubbing. The eyes were big, the mouth 
small. Two small holes roughly marked the ears. 
The rest of the body was shapeless. It looked like an 
African fetish or a work of art of a prehistoric tribe. 
Yet the lower portion of the statue in spite of its 
being shapeless had two features which were very 
characteristic and full of significance. The hands of 
the person represented in this icon were joined in 


front of 


thus covering the 


existing waist 


while under the hands an inscription enclosed within 

* 

a cartouche ran perpendicularly. Another one in the 
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same position was engraved on the back, and two 
short ones within a circle could be detected on each 


side of the figure. 


Paying attention to these two characteristics, I 


replied with some hesitation : 

“The statue seems to be Sumerian. Both the 


position of the hands and the inscriptions remind 
one of the statues of kings and patesis of Sumer 
discovered after the Great War.” 


Yet my statement was not without doubts. Mr. 
Kotwal realized that without difficulty and conse¬ 
quently added forthwith : “Keep it yourself in the 
meantime and study it and when you have formed 
an opinion about it let me know.” 

Thus it happened that this interesting icon 
remained on my study table for over a month. 
During this period of time, I had an occasion to 
compare it with photographs of different Sumerian 
statues. 

Undoubtedly, the image was very much like the 
early Sumerian images. The big eyes of our image 
separated by a very broad nose resemble the same 
organs in the figure of a man from Istabulat now 
kept in the Ashmolean Museum and in the archaic 
litde statue of the Louvre Museum, though the nose of 
our icon looks flat owing to its having been rubbed. 
The whole head reminds one of the head of the image 


of the Sumerian patesi of the period of Ur-Nina now 


in the British Museum, N6. 90929 


The latter sped 


men in some respects seems to be a sort of replica 
of our image. The short size of the statue, the shape¬ 


less appearance of the body 


and the indefinite line 

• • • •• 
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between head and ttunk seem to suggest the same 
artistic ideals, though the icon under study clearly 
appeared to belong to an earlier period. 

As regards the pose of the hands all the Sumerian 
images down to the famous statues of King Gudea 
and to that of the Governor of Lagash, 1 have their 
hands joined before the chest. Yet two slight differ¬ 
ences may be noted in the way of joining the hands. 
Some keep the hands in such a way as to have the 
palms united, the fingers of each hand turning over 
the back of the other hand. Others join the hands 
in such a guise as to have the palm of one over the 
back of the other, this being completely hidden inside 
the former, The former pose is found in the images 
of a later age, Gudea, Ur-Ningursu, son of Gudea (in 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen) and the 
above mentioned Governor of Lagash. But the 
latter pose of the hands belongs to an earlier period; 
thus for instance, the early statues from Tal Asmar, 
the statue of a man seated in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto¬ 
tek, Copenhagen, the above referred to figure of a 
man in the Ashmolean Museum, the icon of Kur-lil 
from Al-’Ubaid, now in the British Museum, the 
archaic little statue of the Louvre Museum already 
mentioned above. 

The statue under study offers a new pose of the 
hands all the fingers and thumbs of each hand are 
well seen; the tips of the fingers touch the tips of 
the fingers of the opposite hand. It is an attempt to 
carve the hands in a clasped pose. From .every point 


1 Cahiers d’Art, U Art de Mesopotamie. 
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of view this pose seems to be earlier than the early 
pose described above. The first attempt at joining 
the hands must have been to clasp them; the pose 
showing one hand over the other must have been 
the result of the difficulty of representing the hands in 
a clasped pose. Nevertheless, this second pose was 
not artistic, one hand remaining absolutely covered 
by the other. The third pose was then introduced 
that lasted till the end of the Sumerian rule. 

On the lower portion of the statue four inscrip¬ 
tions enclosed within cartouches are incised. The. 
system of inscribing such epigraphs on the lower 
portion of the statues is purely Sumerian. These 
inscriptions are also enclosed within lines. It is true 
that such inscriptions only appear in the statues of 
a later period: statues of King Gudea appear with ins¬ 
criptions incised on the lower portion of his garment. 
So is also the statue of Ur-Ningirsu. The inscriptions 
of our statue are much shorter. Never more than a 
line and the side inscriptions have two or three 
characters only. I compared the characters of those 
inscriptions with the Sumerian characters and then I 
felt the greatest disappointment. There were certain¬ 
ly some characters of our inscriptions which were very 
similar to some characters of the Farah tablets, but 
certainly our script was not Sumerian script. (Then 
the tablets of Jemdet Nasr were not yet published. 
They would have given many more resemblances). 

So when Mr. Kotwal called on me a month 
after, I could not give him a definite answer. The 
image was not Sumerian, specially on account of the 
characters of the inscriptions which were not Sumerian. 
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Yet, it resembled Sumerian images in a marvellous 

Some time afterwards my friend informed me 


way. 

that he had sent a photograph of the image to the 
British Museum, and they had replied to him from 

London that the image could not be properly classi¬ 
fied. 

Some years passed after these events during 
which the work of Sir John Marshall on Mohenjo Daro 
and the Indus Civilisation had seen the public light, and 
some scholars had tried to decipher the cryptic char¬ 
acters of the famous seal inscriptions. The present 
writer counts himself among them. When he was 
well acquainted with those characters he easily realized 
that the characters of the little statue of Mr. Kotwal 
were of the same type as those of the seal inscriptions 
of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. That gentleman had 
passed away in the meantime. His sons allowed me 
to inspect the specimen once more and I was thorough¬ 
ly convinced of the identity of both scripts 
a price was agreed upon between Mr. Kotwal’s sons 
and the present writer and thus the image was acquired 
for the Museum of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

The image is 4\ inches high measuring in its 
base longest side z ins. It is a block of greenish 
basalt in which very small particles of pirite and mica, 
invisible to the naked eye, may be discovered through 



powerful 


Such stone may be easily found 


the mountains of Baluchistan 
Kashmir. 


Afghani 


and 


As regards the general features of the image 
othing can be added to the description made in 
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the beginning of this 


This is certainly striking 


that the foot of the statue -which is a little convex ii 
not circular in shape as it may appear in the photo 


graph, but almost square 


This square shape of the 


bottom of the figure causes its lower portion to look 

like a prism, the intersections of which are in front, 

and behind and on each side. 

Coming down to the inscriptions, those which 

are in front and behind are incised on the roundish 


poken of above 


Both are written 


a line, the reading of which commences in the lower 
portion of the image. 

The front inscription has six characters which 
according to the Mohenjo Daro system of writing 
read from tight to left, as follows : 






6 


5 


4 


321 


Sign No. 1 means “the sun,” el 



to 


tb e Egyptian © 


In Mohenj o Daro sometimes it 


is written thus: 
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is never found alone but always in compound 


skns for instance : 





always reads a. 



reads in the Mohenj o Daro sign list tari which 


reads “to dress/’ “to have,” “to cut to pieces,” “to 
destroy.” 


p is the sign for “the moon,” nila. 

Therefore the whole sign reads atarinila , “the 
moon of the thrashing of the grain” (Atari is a word 
used only in the Sangam period of Tamil literature. 
It is found in Pattuftattu, VI, 94. Properly it means 
“the thrashing of grain with cattle”). 

Sign No. 4 is sometimes written in the Mohenjo 

Daro script thus: 4 . It means “the back bone,” 

“the back,” ven; and phonetically also means “white.” 
Yet here this sign seems to be purely phonetic. The 

real sign here was ^ vel, but on euphonic grounds 


the / is to become an n, Hence the sign has been 


placed instead of 



Vel is used in ancient Tamil 


literature for “king.” 

Sign No. 5 is an evident figure of a crab, nand. In 
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Mohenj o Daro it is always written ^ and QC , 

which forms evidently are later simplifications of the 
character of our inscription which is a clear picto- 
graph. 

Sign No. 6 in the Mohenjo Daro sign list reads 

ulavan and means “farmer.” 

' . . 

Therefore the whole inscription will read as 
follows: 


El miinkdl atarinila vennand ulavan 

’ * - • • • • • f 

• • •• 

which means: 

“The king farmer of the crab of the three canals 
of the sun and of the moon of the thrashing of the 
grain.” 

o 

The inscription sounds a little cryptic at first 
sight, but it is not so. The strange phrase “farmer 
of the crab” is, as explained elsewhere, a title or 
denomination of the kings of Mohenjo Daro. The 

9 0 

ancient name of this city seems to have been Nandur , 
“the City of the Crab.” 1 Its king was, therefore, 

called the Farmer of the Crab. 2 The inhabitants of 

*** " ’ # 


Nandur are called “Crabs.” 3 

The inscription on the back of the image runs 




1 Cf. Heras, The Bjeligjon of the Mohenjo Daro People according 
to the Inscriptions, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 24; 
Mohenjo Daro and Sumer, Monumenta Nipponica, I, No. 2. 

* Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

8 Marshall, M. D., No. 17. 
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This inscription also contains six signs which are 
interpreted as follows: 

No. 1 is the last sign of the 

inscription [q , ulavan ., “farmer,” plus the sign ^ , 

united by a ligature. This little sign in the Mohenjo 
Daro script always reads //, though it has different 
meanings: 

////, “in the house” 





This sign, therefore, will read ulavanil , “of the farmer.” 

Sign No. 2 is a compound sign to which another 
sign has been added by ligature. These three signs 
read as follows: 


. In the Mohenj 0 Daro inscriptions this sign 


is incised thus : . It reads orida , “one side.” 


.J . A portion of the sign seems to be worn 


out. It reads ten , “south. 
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, donkal, ‘lancer.” Therefore the whole sign 

will read : oridatendo nhal, “the southern lancers of one 
side,” i.e. of one regiment. 

Sign No. 3 is a man covered with an umbrella. 
Umbrella is , ^nd man, al. Therefore 

m • ^ 



the sign will read kudal Now if we take “umbrella 
man” as the meaning of this word, the inscription 
does not make any sense. Apparently, this sign here 
has a purely phonetic value, for Kudal is the ancient 
name of the city of Madura. 

Sign No. 4 is a little worn out. The whole sign 


appears like this: 



It is found both in 



jo Daro and in Sumer inscriptions. It is a 
pictograph of a “garden” and therefore, in our Proto- 
Indian language will read tola. 

Sign No. 5 is also found in Mohenjo Daro. It 

“foil” or “whole,” 



represents a pot full and stands for * 
l.e., mul. Here it is not used as an adjective qu 
the following word, but as an adverb qualifying the 

word tdta. Such use of this word is common even at 

% ... • - - • .... 

present. 

No. 6 stands for a “tree” mar am; but since 
below the sign there is one stroke, which reads or, 
“one,” the whole sign reads mar amor, “trees.” 

* Thus the whole inscription will read : 

IJlavanil orida ten donkal kudal tdta mul maramor 
which means : 



“The trees of the whole garden of Kudal of the 
southern lancers of one side (band) of the Farmer.” 

In order to understand this inscription well, it 
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must be remembered that the Mohenjo Daro script 
is boustrophedon , i.e., odd lines read from right to left, 
but even lines read from left to right. Yet if two 
lines of the same inscription are separated, i.e., not 


written in continuation, both may read from right to 


left. This happens for instance in the following 


inscription: 


III IT ft 7? Ill 

•Mlftllll 

These two lines are written on two different faces 
of an oblong object. They are two verses which 
must evidently be read after one another. Yet the 
second verse if read from left to right cannot be 
scanned properly. Therefore even this second line 
originally separately from the first, must be read from 
right to left, thus : 

Mm min per kadavul adu mm 
Mm dr kadavul dr karumugil mm 

which means: 

“The three things (eyes) of the great god are 

three stars; 

The three rivers of the river god are the three 

rain clouds.” 

Our two inscriptions though placed separately 
on the statue must be treated in the same way. Thus 
the first line of the inscription is that which is incised 
on the back of the image, but the second line was 
carved in front probably because this line contains 
the full title of the king: nand ulavan. Thus the 
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inscription runs as follows 






rnndil orida ten donkal kudal tfita mul maramor 
* * • • • • 

el munkdl atarinila ven nandulavan 

which means: 

“The king, farmer of the Crab of the trees of 
the foil garden of Kudal of the southern lancers 
of one band of the farmer, of the three canals of 
the sun, and of the moon of the thrashing of the 
grain.” 

Before giving a foil explanation of this inscrip¬ 
tion let us study the two short side inscriptions. 

Enclosed within a small circle these two short 
inscriptions contain three or four signs. Both must 
be read in the same direction, following the opposite 
direction of the front inscription, /.<?., having the head 
of the statue to one’s right and its bottom to the 
left. The first inscription should be read as if one 
were placed in the centre of the signs. 

Inscription on the right of the image : 

mi 


These four signs, though one is above the other 
three, are not to be considered to be in two different 
lines. So after reading the upper sign, the other 
three read from right to left, thus : 

Sign No. 1 are four strokes that stand for the 
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numeral “four,” i.e. rial. 

Sign No. 2 belongs to a very extensive family of 
phonetic signs that begin by t. This actually reads 
ter, “to investigate,” but occasionally also phonetic¬ 
ally means “chariot” in some inscriptions, and this 
seems to be the meaning on this inscription. 


Sign No. 3 is half the original sign V . Both 


the complete sign and its half read 


<C 


reduce 


“to make gifts 


CC 


be generous 


cc 


liberal.” etc. 


Sign No. 4 is “one” or. 
The inscription will read 


Nil 


which means 


“The generous one of many chariots.” 

The other inscription of the left side runs as 


follows: 


lAi 


Sign No 


1 


is the same 


sign 


No. 2 of the 


preceding inscription 


“generous.” 


Sign No. 2 reads hap, “flag 





No 




or. 


The reading therefore will be this 


hap 


which means 


CC 


The generous one of (one) flag 




Let us now explain alf these epigraphs. 

The long inscription first mentions the royal title 


of 



Daro that 


“Farmer of the Crab” as 


plained above. Three adjectival phra 


pre 
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fixed to this title: 


1. 


11. 

• • • 

ui. 


of the trees of the whole garden of Kudal 
of the southern lancers of one side of the 

farmer 

of the three canals of the sun 

of the moon of the thrashing of the grain. 


These three things, vi%. y “the trees of the garden,” 
etc., “the three canals” and “the moon of the thrashing 
of the grain,” seem therefore to be in a particular way 
connected with this king. He may have planted the 
trees of the garden, constructed the three canals and 
fixed a certain moon or lunation for thrashing the 



Now descending to each thing in particular we 
shah note the following : the tree garden mentioned 
in the inscription is said to be in Kudal. This is the 
old namft of the city of Madura. 1 The Madura Sthala 
Purdrn while narrating the legends concerning the 
foundation of Madura several times refers to the 
forest of trees that existed at the place where Madura 


was founded 


Kudal is mentioned in the Mohenjo 


Daro inscription twice, though using another sign 


combination to obtain the same phonetic value. 



rope which is twisted in order to unite some 


obj 




It means “to unite,” kud. If this sign 


put in the hand of 



“man.” ah thus 



In the Sangam period. 

2 Nelson, The Madura Country , III, pp* 6, 7, etc. 


12 
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This epigraph reads: 


Ir kudai uril ire 


(Note that the construction sounds a little awkward 
for the participle ire cannot be found at the end of 
the phrase without a proper subject behind. This 
only confirms the suspicion that many of these 
short inscriptions are portions of longer writings. 1 2 
For instance, if the inscription were thus : Ir kudai 
uril ire min only, the construction would be perfect). 

9 

The inscription means: 

“Being in the city of the union of two (rivers ?)” 
In front of Madura two rivers meet, the Vaigei and 
the Kritamal. 

The other inscription is still shorter : 

IT W 3 

• • 


It reads: 
and means: 


Or kudai adu 


“That (is) one Kudai.” 

The numeral “one” is used as if it were an 
adjective: since Kudai means a number of things 

many 

any more, but one. 


put together, one shows that they are not 


1 Illustrated London News, October 4th, 1924. 

2 Cf. Heras, The Longest Inscription of Mohenjo Daro, Journal 
of Indian Histoiy. 

8 Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro , p. 171. 
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The garden referred to in the inscription is said 
to have belonged to the southern lancers of one side 
(or regiment) of the farmer himself. Or perhaps it 
means of one side of the country, vi^., the southern 
side, for the country of the Minas—who formed 
the bulk of the population of Mohenjo Daro—extend¬ 
ed down to the South as we have already shown 
elsewhere. Velur was its capital. 1 The king of all 
these Minas seem to have received the title of Minavan 
and had two fishes as the lanchana of the tribe on his 
banner.* 2 These were precisely the tide and lafichana 
of the Pandya kings of Madura from the first century 
a.d., who according to tradition had come down from 
the north. This tradition is confirmed by the Maha- 
hharata according to which the Pandya king was 
one of the rulers who fought at Kuruksetra 3 

The second object with which the title of the king 
is connected is the three canals of the sun. Canals 
are often mentioned in the inscriptions : one 


canal 



is built by the Paravas in the course of a full year, 
as a month of the preceding year. 4 The Minas 
had also many canals in Mlnad. 5 These waterways 
were also common in the country of the Bilavas. 6 In 
any case this king seems to be the builder of these 
three canals, for otherwise you cannot explain this 
particular association of his title with them. 

1 Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land, Indian Culture, 
m, pp. 714-715. 

2 Heras, The Minavan in* Mohenjo Daro, Journal of Oriental 

Research, X, pp. 281-288. 

3 Saphoparvan, 11, 52, 36 ; Udyogaparvan, V, 19, 8. 

4 Marshall, op. cit., Ill, m.d., No. 237. 

$ Photo, m.d., 1929-30, Dk., No- 8248. 

6 Marshall, op. cit.. Ill, m.d., No. 65. • 
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The third object mentioned in connection with 
the kingly title is “the moon of the thrashing of the 
grain.” This is the first time that this agricultural 
operation is mentioned in the inscriptions from 
Mohenjo Daro. Yet, the harvest is very often spoken 
of in those ancient epigraphs. 1 One in particular 
refers to “the moon of the harvest of the Bilavas.” 2 
Our inscription refers to “the moon of the thrashing 


of the grain 


if this king had perhaps ordered 


that the thrashing of grain should be done during a 
certain period of the moon. 

The other two short side inscriptions disclose 
two war titles of the king, one of which emphasizes 
the number of chariots of the king in opposition to 
the oneness of his flag, showing that there were no 


factions under him. Both 


him 


“generous” as 


if this were a characteristic feature of that ruler. 

• ' • • • • • • 0 

What is the age of this piece of sculpture ? Its 
workmanship alone would suggest a very primitive 
age. This surmise is confirmed by the shape of the 


sign for the crab 



which evidently is earlier than 


the conventional forms 



and 



Therefore 


this would show that the image under study is earlier 
than the seals discovered at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa 
and Chanhu Daro, up to the present. 

Moreover, we happily possess a few very striking 

1 Marshall, op . cit .. Ill, m.d., Nos. 33, 47, 175, 319, 357, 
397, 400, etc. 

2 Ibid . , No. 69. 
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pieces of sculpture of that early civilization which 
will help us to 
The nude torso and the headless dancing youth dis¬ 
covered at Harappa 1 evidently belong to a much 
later period. Earlier than these images seems to be 
the polychromed wooden statue discovered at Mohen- 
jo Daro 2 , which seems to be the portrait of another 
king. But, both the perfection of the features of the 
person portrayed in it and the decoration of the 
garment evidently suggest an age later than that 
of our image. Much nearer to it are the heads and 

statues of plates XCIX and C. 3 No. 7 of pi. CXIC 

• « 

and No. 4 of pi. C seem to be of the same period 
or at least very near to it. Our statue therefore 
rightly claims a place among the earliest statues of 

the Proto-Indian civilization. 

“ • • • • • • 

In connection with the emigrations of these 
Proto-Indian people, which I have elsewhere ex¬ 
posed, 4 the statue under study is evidently earlier 
than the earliest Sumerian statues we possess and 
must be placed before the emigration to Mesopotamia, 
for there is an evident gradation between it and those 
of Sumer. 


assign a probable date to this icon. 


What will finally be the date we may assign to 
this image ? Since the earliest stone statues of Sumer 
discovered till the present were found in the Royal 

of Ur, 5 which dates from 3,500 b.c. to 



1 Marshall, op. cit., pis. X and XI. 

2 Ibid., Ill, pi. XCVIII. 

3 Ibid. 


4 Cf. Heras, Mohenjo Daro and Sumer , Documents Nipponica, 
I, No. 2. 

5 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art , p. 89. The 
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3,200 b.c ., 1 we may safely suggest the end of the 
fifth millennium b.c. as the probable date of this ex¬ 
traordinary piece of sculpture. 


statues of Tell Asmar, earlier than these, though undoubtedly 
Sumerian, are influenced by another northern current of sculp¬ 
ture, which places them outside the purely Sumerian school. 
Cf . Ibidem, pp. 60-61. 

1 Cf. Woolley, Ur 




CHANDESHVARA’S VIVADARATNAKARA 


We have been told that the Vivadaratnakara —the 
most authotitative Nibandha for Maithilas —is only a 
verbatim reproduction of the ‘Vivada’ section of 
Laksmldhara’s Krtyakalpataru. Knowing as we do 
that Chandeshvara, in his work, has in several places 


quoted and discussed the opinion of the Kalpataru , 
we find ourselves unable to accept the above state¬ 
ment. Cases of such plagiarism in Sanskrit literature 
are not unknown; but it does not appear to be true 
in the case in question: when it is found that 
Chandeshvara has referred to the work 
Persons who may possess manuscripts of this section 
of the Krtyakalpadruma will be doing a great service 
to the memory of Chandeshvara if they will compare 
the two works and publish the results of this com¬ 
parison. 



name 


Ganganath Jha 




DEVANAGARX AND THE MUHAMMADAN 

RULERS OF INDIA 


By Hirananda Sastri 

That India had one common alphabet during 
the Mauryan epoch of her history is a fact which 
is known to archaeologists, or rather to epigra- 
phists, who have studied the inscriptions written in 

the early Brahmi script. 


India in this case does 


mean any particular part of the sub-continent going 
by that designation, but the whole of the vast land 
or country extending from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayan regions. As oka the Great Maury a 
Emperor might not have ruled over the whole of 
the sub-continent, but the alphabet which he employed 
in his widely known edicts was used even by private 
individuals in regions which were not included in his 


Empire 


in Ceylon this script was used 


those days. Several inscriptions have been dis 


covered in the extreme south of India, i.e. 


the 


Tinnevelly district, which were written in the Brahmi 
lipi of the Mauryan type. Similar epigraphs are 
found in Ceylon also. This lipi was obviously em¬ 
ployed because the people inhabiting those regions 
could read it. It gave rise to several alphabets which 
began to be used in differefit provinces. The forms 
of the letters got changed gradually. All the same 
they are the modifications, and the mother-script is 
Brahmi which was once the common script of the 
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whole of India. An ordinary comparison will 
demonstrate the point and there is no need of entering 
into discussion over it here. One of these develop¬ 
ments is termed Devanagari or Nagari. Why it is 
so called can not be affirmed definitely, but it was 
the alphabet of the Nagaras or the highly civilised 
people. It assumed a somewhat settled shape about 
the 7th century of the Christian era, so much so that a 
chart of it was appended to the manuscript of the 
Ushmshavijayadharim sent to Japan along with other 
manuscripts now known under the name of Horiuzi 
palm-leaves, which, according to the Japanese tradition, 
certainly existed in the second half of the 6th century 
a.d. The late Dr. Biihler says about this alphabet: 

■ Tt must be conceded that an alphabet closely resembl¬ 
ing the modem Devanagari was in general use cer¬ 
tainly in the 7th and 8th centuries and probably at a 
much earlier date.” The evidence of the Samangadh 
grant of the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga, which be¬ 
longs to the year 754 a.d., would show that it was 
developed into this form in the 8th century of the 
Christian era. Buhler has already elucidated the point 
in his monumental work on Indian palaeography. 
About the 10th century a.d. the script became 

and assumed a form which practically 
continues and will continue for ever. Slight differ¬ 
ences are at times observable, but they are individual 

The Jainas, it may be noticed in 
passing, had their own way of writing these letters. 
Practice is required to read them with ease. At the 
time of the advent of Islam there was practically one 
stereotyped form of Devanagari or Na^ari, and it was 



or 



13 
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current chief!} in Northern India although instances of 
its use are found in the South also. The Jainas, it may 
be remarked, were fond of it and wrote their books 
and letters in it. I possess 
Aurangabad in this very alphabet and in the Vikrama 
year 1780 (=1723 a.d.) although the script of the 
local people then was not Nagarl but Kanarese. Not 
only this, they seem to be the originators of Hindi 
poetry. The oldest Dohds yet known were written by 
the Jainas. This fact has been elucidated by the 
versatile scholar in whose memory these lines have 
been written, my late lamented friend, nay brother 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the well-known champion of 
Hindi. If I am not mistaken, the oldest metrical 
works in Hindi are from the pen of the Jaina munis 
and the advocates of Hindi will bow down to them on 
this account. These works are no doubt in Prakrit, 
but that Prakrit is akin to Hindi and was its precursor. 
But this is not the point to be discussed here. The 
fact is that though there were several minor scripts 
in the north yet at the time of the Musalman con¬ 
quest Devanagari was the main alphabet em¬ 
ployed by the rulers of the country. Al-Beruni, the 
famous Muhammadan scholar who entered the train 
of Mahamud of Ghazna during his expeditions thus 
speaks of it in his Tahkik-i-Hind (‘An enquiry into 
India’) which was finished about 1030 a.d. and is of 
very great value as an account of Hindu manners, 
science, and literature. “The Hindus had once for¬ 
gotten the art of writing and that through a divine 
inspiration it was rediscovered by Vyasa, the son of 
Parasara.” These remarks of the great Muhammadan 


Jaina manuscripts written in 
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Sanskritist would show that in his age Devanagarl 
was the common script of the Hindus. Mahamud 
must have recognised it as the chief alphabet of India 
and consequently used it in his well-known silver 
coin he issued from Mahamudpur or Lahore in the 
Hijri year 418 (=1027 a.d.). The coin has already 
been published. He got the Raima translated into 
Sanskrit and written on its obverse in this very alpha¬ 
bet of the persons who were to him Kafirs or idola¬ 
trous unbelievers. It reads : 

‘God is one invisible, Muhammad his representative, 
Mahamud the king. 5 The reverse of it gives m ct^ir 

i.e., this coin was 
struck at Mahamudpur (or Lahore) in the Hijri year 
418. The Sanskrit is faulty, but that does not matter 

much in this case. The fact remains that a zealot of the 

••• * 

type of Mahamud of Ghazna who had no soft corner 
in his heart for the Hindus employed their script on 
his coin and got the sacred kalima written in it. 

Muhammad Bin Sam, the Sultan king of Delhi, 
in his gold coins even allowed the image of Lakshmi 
or the Goddess of Wealth to remain on the obverse 
and got the legend written on the 

reverse. The coins of Shamsu-d-din Altamash (1210- 
1235 a.d.) and of Ruknu-d-din Firoz Shah (1235-36 
a.d.) give legends in Devanagarl. Not only these 
Musalman rulers, but the following ones also accom¬ 
modated the Devanagarl alphabet in their coins: 


(1) Jalalu-d-dln Raziya, the well-known queen 

who ruled from 1236-1239 a£d. 
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(2) Mu’izzu-d-dinBahram Shah (1239-1241 a . d .). 

(3) Alau-d-din Mas‘aud Shah (1241-1246 a . d .). 

(4) Nasiru-d-din Mahmud (1246-1265 a . d .). 

(5) Ghiyasu-d-din Balban (1265-1287 a . d .). 

(6) Muhzzu-d-dln Kaiqubad (1287-1290 a . d .). 

(7) Jalalu-d-din Firoz II (1290-1295 a . d .). 

(8) Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah II (1295-1315). 

Ghiyasu-d-din Tughalaq who ruled from 1320-1325 
a . d . also employed this script on 


his coins where 


we find sfr 


Pen 


wfi 


Also his successor 


Muhammad III. Bin Tughlaq has on some of 

his coins «ft: written in this very script. 

During later times we find Sher Shah the talented 
founder of the Suri dynasty, who wrested the Indian 
Empire from Humayun and reigned successfully from 
1540-1545 a . d . marking his rule with several works 
of public utility. Using this script in writing legends 
on his coins. His successors Islam Shah (1545-1552 
a . d .) and Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1552-56 a . d .) made 
similar use of it. 


Further, we find that several other Musalman 
rulers had no objection to the use of the Nagari lipi. 
For instance Ghiyasu-d-din Ivaz who ruled Bengal 

from 1211-1216 a . d ., Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur Shah, 

who reigned from 1554-1560 a . d . and Daud Shah 
Kararani who governed the province from 1572-1576 
a . d . wrote their legends in this script. The four 
independent Musalman rulers - who were the contem¬ 
poraries of the Sultan kings of Delhi viz., Nasiru-d-din 

• • 

Qubacha (1203-1298 a . d .), Jalalu-d-din of Khwari^m 
(1220-1224 a . d *), $aifu-d-din Al-Hasan Qurlagh (1239- 
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1249 a.d.) and Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Qurlagh 
(1249 a.d.) also marked their coins with legends in 
Hindi. 

Further it may well be pointed out in this con¬ 
nection that one Sessanian dynasty which was estab¬ 
lished in western India after the invasion of the 
Huns used the Devanagari script on the coins along 


with the Pahlavl. One of these 
of Shahi Tigin and the Nag 
“King of India and Persia” 


One of these coins bears the name 
nd the Nagari legend signifying 


These facts would clearly demonstrate that 
Muhammadan rulers of various dynasties that govern¬ 
ed India, ever since the ‘Crescent’ began to wave on 
her soil, were friendly to the script of Devanagari 
which is now in great disfavour of the Musalman 


population of India 


Exigencies of time required 


and the good will of the teeming millions of the 


Hindus 


pported 


Mav the Indian Musal 


mans take note of the facts given above and, leaving 
aside prejudices, if there are any, let Devanagari follow 
its course without interruption in India. 




SUNG A SCULPTURE FROM A 

PATNA MOSQUE 

(with plate) 

Bj A. Banerji-Sastri 


There is an old mosque, called “Sher Shah 


Mosque,” in Mahalla Dholp 


Patna City 


The 

local tradition is that it was built in the time of Sher 
Shah. It is now in a dilapidated condition. Out of 
the portions that are actually giving way, came out 
a piece of sculpture. Through the kind offices of the 
Mutwalli of the mosque, Maulana S. M. Qasim, the 
Curator of the Patna Museum, Mr. S. A. sfiere brought 
the sculpture to the Patna Museum on the nth August 

It bears No. 8178 in the Archaeological Regis¬ 
ter of the Patna Museum. 


x 937 


The stone measures 20" x 10 


"X5", and is the 


same grey sandstone from Chunar used in the well 
known Didarganj Yaks! image without that image’: 


polish 


The piece is intact and was used as a prop 


in the masonry work with the front view built in and 
concealed. 


Since the excavations at Kumrahar in 1913-14 
by Spooner, Patna has yielded Mauryan (III cen. b. c.) 

of plastic art. 

Qualitatively the disparity was marked in the Maurya 
group. The Parkham statue and its female counter¬ 
part are crude works in comparison to the two Yaksas 
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Sunga Sculpture from Patna Ivlosque 
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and the 
ihanipur 

published in the J. B. O. R. S., June 1937. The 
Suriga group as represented at Patna, Bodh-Gaya, 
Sand and Barhut show a marked uniformity of con¬ 
ception and treatment. 

Being struck by the powerful feeling for volume 

in the Barhut sculptures, Marshall 1 had suggested the 

•• • • 

influence of Graeco-Bactrian artists from the 4th 
century b. c. on Maury an art. The Sungan art, 
however, is a continuation of the ancient and archaic 
art of woodcarving and clay sculpture. 2 

The present piece has all the characteristics of 
this native art: 

(/) It is evidently part of a frieze in a hedge or 

a wall : the close relationship between 
architecture and plastic art are typically 
Indian and best represented in Sungan art 
at Bodh-Gaya, Barhut and Sand, where 
forms and figures are not erected in space 
but are a plastically felt and architecturally 
shaped mass. 


polished torso 
(Patna) and 


of Patna, the Didarganj Yaksi, 
recently discovered from L 


(if) It represents two lovers under a tree. From 

the very beginning early Indian plastic art 
has depicted the human body framed in 
architecture and surrounded by landscape. 
The two figures here fill the space. The 
emphasis, however, is not on space, but 
the sum total of the two individual 


1 Marshall, C. H. I., p. 627. 

2 Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, p. 12. 
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figures and the tree. 

(in') The most important feature of this Patna 

sculpture is that chiaroscuro which has 
remained the characteristic trait of Indian 
plastic art from the time of the Sungas in 
the II century b. c. till today. Note the 
dark back ground from which the two 
figures emerge so bright and clear. The 
effect is produced here not by connecting 
the shades but by making the two bodies 
stand close together. In the photograph the 
trunk of the tree almost protrudes between 
the two figures separating them and itself 
from the tree. The relief of the tree acci¬ 
dentally allows the ground to be perceived 

% 

and intentionally indicates the locality. 

(iv) Lastly, this sculpture represents that phase 

of Indian sensualism that was not yet 
divorced from spiritualism. 


The sculpture is almost a panel from the life of 
the Sunga king Agnimitra as described in Kalidasa’s 
famous drama Malavikagnimitra, where the king fell 


in love with Malavika, his Queen’s protegee, and her¬ 


self a princess in distress serving her mistress as a 
maid. Her embarrassed look with a hesitant hand 


posed on the king’s neck accentuates the none too 

forward approach of the king holding a present 

• ... 

with one hand and timidly twining the lady with 
the other and both fit in with an episode of 
the play. 
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of lovers, for the Sungan art comes spontaneously 
and voluntarily from the heart of India. As Bach- 
hofer 1 has put it: “The whole people are now the 
customers and patrons; kings and citizens, artisans 
and monks being the founders.” 

1 Bachhofer, op, cit.> p. 17. 



RAJAH JHAO LAL OF THE OUDH COURT* 

By Kalikinkar Datta 

Rajah Jhao Lai was the son of Lala Gulab Ray 
mutasaddie (clerk), a Saksena Kayastha of Lucknow. 1 
He was employed under the Oudh government since 
the time of Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah, 2 and was a 
favourite attendant of Asaf-ud-daulah. 3 4 At the begin¬ 
ning of the administration of Asaf-ud-daulah (January 
1775—March 1797), he held the post of superintendent 
of the diwankhand 4 and created much influence in the 
Oudh court due to the patronage of the Nawab 
Wazir. 5 He was then known as Lalluji. 6 Though he 
had his own wife and sons, he was addicted to 
debauchery, 7 the most common vice among the aris¬ 
tocracy of the age, and was also a very designing man, 
who sought to utilise the prevailing disorders in Oudh 
to his own advantage. 

*Based on some unpublished English letters (quoted in the 
appendix to this article), Mirat-ul-Ahwal of Aka Ahmad Bah- 
bahni (Manuscript no. 628 in the Oriental Public Library, 
Patna), and Imad-us-Saadat of Ghulam Ah (Lucknow text). 

came from Kirman to India in 1202 
a.h. (1787 a.d.) and after travelling for some years finally settled 
at Patna, where he wrote this work in 1224 a.h. (1809 a.d.). 

1 Mirat-ul-Ahwal. 

• • • • 

2 Imad, p. 129. 

3 Mirat. 

4 Imad, p.129. 

6 Ibid. Mirat. 

6 Imad, p. x 29. 

7 Ibid. 
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The rivalries and intrigues of the depraved Indian 
nobility of the 18th century form indeed a sad tale in 
the history of the time and was largely responsible 

for the administrative abuses, which ate into the 

* • 


vitality of the Delhi 
dent governments in the provinces. The consequent 

internal bankruptcy of these governments naturally 

brought external intervention and ultimately imposed 

foreign yoke upon them. This is very strikingly il- 


Empire and the different indepen¬ 


lustrated in the history of Oudh since the death of 



ud-daulah on the 26th January 


His weak 


successor Asaf-ud-daulah could not duly restrain the 
base intrigues of the nobles of his court, and the 
inevitable came after his death in March 1797. 

The growing influence of Jhao Lai soon excited 

the jealousy of some prominent officers of Asaf-ud- 
daulah’s court, like his deputy Husain Reza Khan 
and others, 1 who succeeded in removing him from the 
post of the superintendent of the diwankham , which 
was conferred on Mian Basant. 2 But Jhao Lai still 
continued to enjoy the favour of his master, the Nawab 
Wazir, and consequently his influence in the court 


remained 


dominant 


before 


He 


his part 


formed a conspiracy against his enemies and poisoned 

•H , 

Asaf-ud-daulah’s mind against them to such an extent 
that the Nawab Wazir dismissed Husain Reza Khan 
and Tikat Ray from his service. 3 Mr. Cherry, Agent 


1 The names of these officers occur in a letter from Mr. 
Otto Ives, Resident at the Cburt of the Nawab Wazir, dated 
Lucknow, May 20, 1793, to Mr. E. E. Pote, Commercial 
Resident at Patna (now preserved in the library of the B. and O. 

Research Society). 

2 Imad, p. 129. 

3 Mirat. 
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to the Governor-General, supported the cause of the 
cashiered officers of Asaf-ud-daulah, who was there¬ 
upon prevailed upon by Jhao Lai to order Mr. 
Cherry to leave Lucknow. 1 

The Governor-General Sir John Shore could not 
remain indifferent to this state of things in Oudh. He 
proceeded to Lucknow, accompanied by Tafazzul 
Husain Khan, formerly a tutor of Saadat Ali brother 
of Asaf-ud-daulah but then employed as the agent of 
the Oudh Nawab in Calcutta. 2 Tafazzul Husain Khan 
acted as an intermediary in the negotiations between 
the Governor-General and the Nawab Wazir of 


Oudh, and soon got himself appointed deputy of the 
latter in the vacancy caused by the dismissal of Husain 
Reza Khan. 3 He impressed upon the Governor- 
General the necessity of removing Jhao Lai from 
Lucknow. He represented Jhao Lai as a man of low 
origin, from whom nothing but mischief could be 
expected, and who “was following the faith neither 
of the Muslims nor of the Kafirs (unbelievers) but used 
to observe Nemaz and at the same time followed 


the customs of the Hindus.” 4 The Governor-General 


at once expelled Baluk Ram, the principal adherent of 
Jhao Lai, from Lucknow and soon asked Asaf-ud- 
daulah to follow the same course regarding the latter. 5 
After some hesitation, the Nawab gave his consent to 


1 Mirat. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

• • ^ 

4 Ibid. Mr. H. Beveridge writes in the Calcutta Review of 
1883 that though a Hindu Jhao Lai “seems to have turned 
Mahomedan at Lucknow, and his daughters were afterwards 

* * *■ . grandees in Lucknow.” 

8 Ibid. . 
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the proposal of the Governor-General, when the 
latter adduced some proofs of Jhao Lai’s intrigues 


and ingratitude. 


There is no doubt that Jhao Lai’s 


intriguing nature had made him extremely unpopular 
in Lucknow, The author of Mirat-ul-Ahwal, who was 
then at Fayzabad, writes that everyone, whom he 
happened to meet, expressed satisfaction at the expul¬ 
sion of Jhao Lai and Baluk Ram. 


The Nawab Wazir was generous enough to allow 
Jhao Lai to go out of the city with all that belonged to 
him. Jhao Lai was inclined to live at Benares but the 
Company’s Government was opposed to it because of 
the proximity of the place to Oudh. 1 2 The Governor- 
General permitted him to reside at Azimabad 

(Patna) on an allowance and assured him that he “will 

find no restraint or molestation” in his person or 
property while he conducted himself “according to 
the Regulations of the Government to which all are 
subject who reside under its protection.” 3 4 


Jhao Lai occupied a house in the Patna City near 
the Chihil Saturfi and there is a mahalla (quarter) in the 


1 Mirat. 

2 Vide Appendix. 

3 Ibid. 

4 A palace of forty pillars occupied by the Deputy Gover¬ 
nors of Bihar. It stood just behind the mosque of Saif Khan’s 
madrasah. (This madrasah stood on the bank of the Ganges east 
of Chimni Ghat in Patna City. No remains of the madrasah 
can be traced now. But the mosque attached to it still remains.) 
Buchanan remarked about the Chihil Satan in 1811-12: “Chehel 
Sutoon, the palace of the Viceroy of Bihar, which has accommo¬ 
dated many personages of royal birth and which 50 years ago 
was in perfect preservation and occupied by the King’s son 
(Shah Alam), can now be scarcely traced in a few detached 
portions retaining no marks of grandeur.” Buchanan, Patna- 
Gay a Report, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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city known after him as Jhaoganj. His movements 
at Patna were strictly watched by the Company’s 
government. He and his follower Baluk Ram were 
suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy of 
Wazir Ali against the Company in 1798-99. Mr. 
Henry Douglas, Magistrate of the city of Patna, 1 was 
therefore ordered by the Governor-General on the 
22nd February, 1799, to apprehend Jhao Lai and his 
dependant Baluk Ram, to “keep them in close custody” 
and to obtain possession of their private papers. 2 

a 

When somehow or other Jhao Lai went to Calcutta, 
the Governor-General expressed surprise at his “being 
suffered to repair to Calcutta without the permission 

of Government or without any intimation... 

of the Rajah’s design or of his actual departure” 
sent to him by Mr. Henry Douglas. 3 Mr. Douglas 
was instructed on the 26th March, 1799, not to allow 
Rajah Jhao Lai “to quit Patna upon any pretence what¬ 
ever, without the permission of Government.” 4 

But by the month of July of the same year the sus¬ 
picions against Jhao Lai and Baluk Ram were proved 
to be “without foundation,” the guards and restraints 
placed over them were removed, their papers were 
returned to them, and Jhao Lai was informed that 
“he may rely with the fullest confidence on the future 

1 Mr. G. F. Grand, the first Magistrate of the city of Patna, 
was succeeded by Mr. Henry Douglas in this office in 1792. 
The latter held it till his death in 1838 with occasional gaps; 
as for example, Mr. R. B. Gardiner acted as the Magistrate of 
Patna from the third week of October 1810—May 1811 and 
Mr. Thomas Fortescue from June to December 1811. Mr. 
Douglas returned to his post at the beginning of 1812. 

2 Vide Appendix. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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favour and protection of Government . 951 He was, 
however, kept under the restriction of not leaving “the 

place of his residence without the express permission 
of Government .” 1 2 

During his residence at Patna, Rajah Jhao Lai was 
reduced to straits and made “repeated representations” 
to the Company’s Government for pecuniary help. 
The Governor-General, Marquis of Wellesley, being 

satisfied that his “distresses are real” granted him a 

• • 

pension of Rs, 2,000 per mensem with effect from the 
month of October 1801, when the Governor-General 
himself visited Patna. 3 The pension was “to be 

w 

merely personal” and “to be subject to abridgement 
or resumption in the event of any misconduct on his 
(Jhao Lai’s) part.” 4 * In the month of January 1804, 
Raj ah Jhao Lai submitted a memorial to the Governor- 
General “soliciting the British Government to pro¬ 
cure the restitution of some property which he left 
in charge of a person, named Roy Jeswant Roy, at 

the period of his retirement from Lucknow” and 

• • 

“applying for a pass for protection of his family from 
Lucknow to Patna.” 6 The Governor-General wrote 
to Mr. Henry Douglas to inform Rajah Jhao Lai that 
the Company’s Resident at Lucknow had been directed 
to request the Nawab Wazir of Oudh “to grant per¬ 
mission for his family to proceed to Patna,” 6 but 
that no interference could be made “in the settlement 


1 Vide Appendix. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

• Ibid. 
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of his affairs 


In the year 1807 a suit was instituted 


against Rajah Jhao Lai, by some Lucknow bankers, 
in the city court of Patna “for the recovery of a sum 
of money” stated by him “to have been borrowed 
for the use” of the late Nawab Wazir Asaf-ud-daulah. 
Rajah Jhao Lai thereupon submitted two memorials 
to the Governor-General in September 1807 and 
March 1808 “requesting that the fudge of Patna may 


March 1808 “requesting that the Judge of Patna may 
be prohibited from taking cognizance of any suits 
of that nature which may be instituted” against him. 2 
In view of the “uniform propriety” of Rajah Jhao 
Lai’s conduct during the period of his residence within 
the British dominions, the Government was desirous 
of manifesting towards him “every practicable degree 
of favour and indulgence,” but it regretted that a 
compliance with his request made at that time “ex¬ 
ceeds the limits, which the British Government, with 
a view to the security of the rights of its subjects. 


has prescribed for the exercise of 


authority 


It refused to interfere in the administration of 


which was 
Judicature 


CC 


exclusively vested 


the Courts of 


constituted for that purpose 


”4 


Rajah 


Jhao Lai then raised the defence that he could 
be sued as he was living at Patna under compulsi 


But his pi 
Adalat in 1 


was overruled by the Sadar Diwani 


Baluk Ram also was reduced to pecuniary dis 


1 Vide Appendix 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

6 McNaughten’s ! 

6 Ibid. 
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tress, and early in 



1807 he appealed to the 


Company’s Government for a pension and for per¬ 
mission to return to Lucknow. The Governor- 

• * 

General did not grant him any pension but permitted 


him to go back to Lucknow to settle his affairs and 
accordingly authorised Mr. Henry Douglas to furnish 
him with the sum of Rs. 2,000 for the expenses of his 
journey to Lucknow, a letter of introduction to 
Colonel Collins, the Company’s Resident in Oudh, 
and a khelat in the name of the Governor-General, of 
value not exceeding Rs. 500, “as a testimony of the 
satisfaction which the conduct of Roy Baulik (Baluk 
Ram), during the period of his residence at Patna, 
has afforded the British Government.” Baluk Ram 
pressed for “further pecuniary assistance,” to which 
the Government could not afford to consent. 






APPENDIX 


x. 


As the two Hircurrahs who accompany 


Rajah Jao Laul from Benares to Patna will be of 
use after his arrival, Sir John Shore authorises me 


Letter from 


request that you will dismiss them. 

N. B. Edmonstone to H. Douglas, dated Calcutta 

30th May, 1797. 


2. 


“I am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor- 
General to acknowledge the receipt of your arzie 
to his address (vide that received 2nd June, 1797) 
and to inform you, that your immediate compliance 
with his desire that you should take up your residence 


Patna instead of Benares was very proper 


He has 


further instructed me to add that you will find no 
restraint or molestation in your person or property 
while you conduct yourself according to the Regula¬ 
tions of Government to which all are subject who 
reside under its protection, and that in this confidence 


you will have 


fears 


.pprehensions 




Letter 


from N. B. Edmonstone to Rajah Jao Laul, dated 
19th September annexed to a letter from Mr. N. B. 
Edmonstone to H. Douglas, dated 16th June, 1797. 


3 


“I am favoured with your letter (recapitulate 
that received 5 th September) and am directed by the 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in reply to inform 
you, that he does not mean to impose any restrictions 
upon you as to the place of your residence and that 
you are at liberty to reside wherever you may find 
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it most convenient in full security within the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces except in the province of Benares.” 

Letter from N. B, Edmonstone to Rajah Jao 
Laul, dated 19th September 1797, annexed to a letter 
from N. B. Edmonstone to H. Douglas, dated 19th 

September, 1797. 

4. “The Vice-President in Council having reason 
to believe that Rajah Jaou Loll, formerly in the service 
of the late Vizier AssufudDowlah, has been carrying 
on a correspondence with Vizier Ally, the Vice- 
President in Council desires that you will apprehend 
Jaou Loll and his dependant Balukram, and keep 


them in 


provide for that purpose 
(iz) It should be an 


stody in a House which you will 


bj 


of your particular 


attention to endeavour to obtain possession of the 
private papers of Jaou Loll and Balukram. To 


ensure the accomplishment of this object, it will be 
necessary that your measures should be taken with 
the utmost secrecy. 


(iii) You will take Jaou Loll and Balukram into 
custody between the 17th and the 20th of next 
month, unless you should previously receive any ap¬ 
plication from the Magistrate at Benares to defer their 

apprehension to later date.” 

Letter from G. H. Burlow, Secretary to the 
Government, dated Fort William the 22nd February, 
1799, to Henry Douglas, Magistrate at Patna. 

5. “As however J©u Loll is a person who may 
reasonably be suspected of having entered with the 


views of Vizier Ally 


have thought it would be 


proper to acquaint you with the circumstances that by 


* 
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communicating it to the propet Civil Servant of the 
Company at Patna, a watch might be kept on the 
conduct of the person alluded to. 

Letter from J. H. Craigg (? or Craigh), Officer 
Commanding at Dinapore, dated 25 th February, 1799. 

6. “I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General to intimate to you his Lordship’s 
desire that you will immediately take such measures 
as may be in your power without exciting the ap¬ 
prehensions or manifesting any suspicion of Rajah 
Jaoo Laul, for ascertaining the number and descrip- 
tion of the persons composing his family and 
retinue, the nature and extent of his intercourse with 
Persons of rank and condition at Patna, as well as 
of his foreign Correspondence and connections; and 
report to me for the information of his Lordship the 
result of your enquiries, together with such further 
circumstances of his general conduct, condition and 
views, as you may be already acquainted with or may 
be able to ascertain. His Lordship further desires 
that under the same precautions you will continue 
to keep yourself informed upon the points above 
mentioned, as far as may be practicable. 

I am further directed by the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General to take the present occasion of 


intimating to you his surprise at 



Jaoo Laul’s 


being suffered to repair to Calcutta without the per¬ 
mission of Government and without any intimation 
from you either of the Rajah's design or of his actual 
departure from Patna when you were officially in¬ 
formed that it was the pleasure of Government that 
he should reside. 
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In consequence of this omission the Rajah 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Calcutta before it 
was known to Government that he had quitted 


Patna, and his presence was the 


of great 


trouble and embarrassment. His Lordship directs me 
to observe, that, the pressure and importance of other 
public affairs has alone prevented him from conveying 
to you His Sentiments upon this subject until now. 
His Lordship now instructs me to request that here¬ 
after, you will not allow Rajah Jaoo Laul to quit 
Patna upon any pretence whatever, without the per¬ 
mission of Government, to which end, on receiving 
notice of any such intention on his part you will be 


pleased 


iignify to him the orders you have 


ceived, and require him to suspend 
pleasure of Government shall be known 


until the 


Letter from...dated Fort William the 

26th March, 1799, to Henry Douglas, Judge and 
Magistrate at Patna. 

7. “I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice- 
President in Council to desire, that you will withdraw 
the Guard placed over Rajah Jao Loll’s House, and 
that you will inform him, that he is no longer to 

consider himself under restraint. 

(it) You will also inform him that all his papers 

will shortly be returned to him. 

In communicating the above orders to Rajah 

Jao Loll, you will acquaint him that it has afforded 
the Vice-President in Council, the greatest satisfaction 
to find, that the suspicions which occasioned 
his being subjected to restraint, have proved without 
foundation, and that he may rely with the fullest 








* 
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confidence on the future favor and protection of 
Government.” 

Letter from G. H. Burlow, dated Fort William 
the 25th July, 1799 to Henry Douglas, Magistrate 
of the city of Patna. 

8. “I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice- 
President in Council to desire, that you will withdraw 
the Guard placed over Baliuk Ram, at the same time 
informing him that he is no longer to consider him¬ 
self under restraint. 

You will likewise inform Baliuk Ram that his 
papers will be returned to him in a few days.” 

Letter from John Stracey, Sub-Secretary, dated 
Fort William the 20th August, 1799, to Henry 
Douglas, Magistrate of the city of Patna. 

9. “His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General having taken into consideration the 
repeated representations of Rajah Jhao Laul respecting 
his pecuniary distresses and having reason to be 
satisfied, that whatever funds he might have possessed 
have been exhausted, and that his distresses are real, 
has been pleased to grant to Rajah Jhao Laul a 
pension of two thousand Rupees per Mensem to 
commence from the Month of October 1801 the 

date of the Governor-General’s arrival at Patna. 

• • • * • • • • ,, • • • • • •• 

(2) You will be pleased to communicate this 
arrangement to Rajah Jhaoo Laul, and to inform 
him that this pension is to be merely personal and 
is to be subject to abridgement or resumption in the 
event of any misconduct on his part. 

(3) I am further directed to inform you that 
the existing restriction by which Rajah Jhaoo Laul is 
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prohibited from quitting the place of his residence, 
without the express permission of Government, is to 

continue in full force. 


(4) I am also directed to inform you, that the 
payment of Rajah Jhaoo Laul’s Pension and the 
immediate superintendence of his conduct are com¬ 
mitted to your charge. Orders have accordingly been 
issued to the Collector of Bihar directing him to 
furnish you Monthly with the amount of the Pension 
from his Treasury to enable you to pay it to Rajah 
Jhaoo Laul. 


(5) The Collector of Bihar has also been autho¬ 
rised to pay to you, for the same purpose, the arrears 
of pension due to Rajah Jhaoo Laul from the first 
of October 1801.” 

Letter from N. B. Edmonstone, Secretary to the 
Government, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of the city 
of Patna, dated 10th November, 1802. 

10. “I am directed by the Honourable the Vice- 
President to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15 th January last, transmitting a Memorial 
from Rajah Jhaoo Laul to Marquess Wellesley, soli¬ 
citing the British Government to procure the restitu¬ 
tion of some property which he left in charge of a 
person, named Roy Jeswant Roy, at the period of his 
retirement from Lucknow within the Company’s 
Dominions; and applying for a pass for the protection 
of his family from -Lucknow to Patna, and to desire 
that you will inform Jhaoo Laul in reply, that the 
Resident at Lucknow has been directed to request 
His Excellency the Vizier to grant permission for his 
family to proceed to Patna; but that 410 interference 
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can be made in the settlement of his affairs, as it 
appears on enquiry that Futteh Singh, the son of the 


Roy Jeswant Roy 


gone 


Patna and that 


Rajah Jh 
Lucknow. 


Laul has no agent at present at 




Letter from J. Monckton 
the Government, dated Fort William, 4th December, 
1805, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of the city of Patna. 

11. “I have received your two memorials on 
the subject of a suit which has been instituted against 
you in the City Court of Patna for the recovery of a 
sum of money stated by you to have been borrowed 
for the use of the Government of the late Vizier 
AssafooDawlah, and requesting that the Judge of 
Patna may be prohibited from taking cognizance of 
any suits of that nature which may be instituted 
against you. 

(Vide memorials received 14th September, 1807 
and 1st March, 1808.) 

The uniform propriety of your conduct during 
the period of your Residence within the British 
Dominions, renders Government desirous of mani¬ 
festing towards you every practicable degree of favor 
and indulgence, and of contributing to the ease and 
satisfaction of your mind. It is a subject of regret 
to me, therefore, that a compliance with your present 
request exceeds the limits which the British Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to the security of the rights of its 
subjects, has prescribed for the exercise of its 
authority. 

It must be well known to you, that the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice is exclusively vested in Courts of 


, Persian Secretary to 
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Judicature constituted for that purpose ; and that to 
secure the impartiality of investigation and decision. 
Government has expressly renounced the authority 
to interfere for the purpose of superseding or influen¬ 
cing the proceedings of those Courts. It will be 
evident to you, therefore, that the transmission of the 
prohibitory orders, which you have solicited to the 
magistrate of Patna, is altogether inadmissible. 

I have directed Mr. Monckton to explain these 
circumstances more in detail to your agent, who will 
co mmuni cate them to you, 




lth 


regard to the payment of your pension 
through the Magistrate of Patna, the idea which you 

9 

have associated with that mode of payment never 
occurred to the contemplation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of the sentiments expressed in 
your last memorial upon this subject, however, I have 
issued orders authorizing the future payment of your 
stipend through the channel of the Collector of 

Behar.” 

Letter to Rajah Jhaoo Laul, dated the 28th March, 


1808. 


12. 


“I have the honor to transmit to you for 
the purpose of being delivered to Roy Baulik Ram, 
the enclosed letter which I have addressed to him by 
command of the Honourable the Governor-General, 

• • ■ A • Ol • • * 

in reply to that which was enclosed in your private 
letter to Mr. Edmonstone of the 4th of June last. 


Copies of my letter* to Roy Baulik Ram, in the 
English and Persian languages, accompany for your 
information. 

The Governor-General in Council does not consi- 
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der Roy Baulik Ram to possess any claim upon the 
British Government to a pension. In consideration 
of his pecuniary distress however, the Governor- 
General in Council is disposed to grant Roy Baulik 
Ram a small sum of money for the expenses of his 
journey to Lucknow, and accordingly authorizes you 
to advance him the sum of 2,000 Rupees for that 


purpose 


You will be pleased to notify the departure of 
Roy Ba ulik Ram from Patna to the Resident of 


Lucknow.” 

Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to 
the Government, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of the 
city of Patna, dated the 16th February, 1807. 

13 - 

letter. (Recapitulate substance of that received nth 
June). 

With respect to your desire to return to Lucknow, 
you were informed, as you have correctly stated, that. 
His Excellency the Nabob Vizier being the indepen¬ 
dent Ruler of his own country, it was necessary to 
obtain His Excellency’s consent to that measure; and 
that Colonel Collins, the Resident at His Excellency’s 
Court, had been desired to ascertain whether His 
Excellency had any objection to your returning to 
Lucknow. By a communication which has since been 
received from Colonel Collins, it appears that His 
Excellency has no objection to your return. I am 
therefore authorized and directed by the Honourable 
the Governor-General to inform you, that you are at 
liberty to proceed to Lucknow for the purpose of 
settling your affairs, and to fix your future residence 


“I have had the pleasure to receive your 
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at any place which you may think proper. 

In consideration of your pecuniary distress, the 


Governor-General has been 



to authorize 




Mr. Douglas the Magistrate at Patna to advance you 
the sum of 2,000 Rupees for the expenses of your 
j outney. 

For further particulars I am directed to 
to the verbal communication of Mr. Douglas.” 

Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to 
the Government, to Roy Baulik Ram, dated the 16th 

1807. 

14. “I have the honor to transmit to you, for the 
purpose of being delivered to Roy Baulik Ram, the 
enclosed letter, which, by direction of the Honourable 
the Governor-General, I have addressed to him in 
reply to the Memorial which was transmitted in your 
address of the 4th ultimo. 

Copies, in the English and Persian languages, 
of my letter to Roy Baulik Ram, accompany for your 
information. 


I am directed to desire, that, in delivering my 
letter to Roy Baulik Ram, you will make a commu¬ 
nication to him in the spirit of its contents, and 
endeavour to convince him of the inutility of his 
renewing his application for further pecuniary aid. 

I am further directed to desire, that, on the 

departure of Roy Baulik Ram from Patna, you will 

furnish him with a letter of introduction to the Resi¬ 


dent at Lucknow, and* invest him with a Khellaut 
in the name of the Honourable the Governor-General, 
as a testimony of the satisfaction which the conduct 

of Roy Baulik Ram, during the period of his residence 

* 
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at Patna, has afforded the British Government. 

The Khellaut should not exceed the value 500 

Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to the 
Government, to H. Douglas, Magistrate at the city 
of Patna, dated Fort William the 8th May, 1807. 

15. “The Governor-General has perused the 
memorial which you addressed to him, in consequence 
of the communication made to you in my letter of 
the 16th February. 

In a former memorial you requested permission 
to depart from Patna in search of a livelihood as the 
alternative of receiving a permanent provision from 
the British Government. The Governor-General 
could not consider you to possess any claim whatever 
to a pension, but consented to relieve you from the 
obligation of residing at Patna. The alternative, 
therefore, which you solicited has been granted. That 
indulgence, however, did not originate in any change 
of those sentiments with respect to your former con¬ 
duct, which was the occasion of your being sent to 
Patna, but in motives of benevolence yielding to the 
urgency of your solicitation, and in the confidence 
that you would regulate your future conduct in a 
manner consistent with a just impression of the favor 
of the British Government. 



If you have any claim to a provision, the 
Governor-General observes that your claim is upon 
Rajah Jhaoo Lard, whose immediate Dependant you 


are, yet, in consideration 


of your distress, as described 


in your memorials, the Governor-General was pleased 
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of your journey to Lucknow. 

The Governor-General is therefore under the 
necessity of declining compliance with your applica¬ 
tion for further pecuniary aid. 

As a testimony of the satisfaction, however, 

which your conduct has afforded the British Govern¬ 
ment during the period of your residence at Patna, 
Mr. Douglas has been directed, on your departure 


from Patna, to invest you with a Khellaut in the 
name of the Honourable the Governor-General. 


Mr. Douglas has further been desired to furnish 
you with a letter of introduction to the Resident at 
Lucknow.” 

• • mm 

Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to the 
Government, to Roy Baulik Ram, dated 8 th May, 
1807. 

16. “The Right Honourable the Governor- 
General has perused your Memorial to his address 
renewing your application for a provision from the 
British Government, and soliciting a letter from his 

Lordship to the Resident at Lucknow. 

• ■ - ■ • | - * 

(Vide that received 30th of August, 1807), 

“ The Governor-General is perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances of your situation. 

His Lordship observes that a due regard to the 
principles of Government rendered indispensably 
necessary those proceedings 
required to reside at Patna; that you have no claim 
whatever to a provision fiom the British Government; 

and that the British Government, in consenting to 

# 

relieve you from the obligation of residing at Patna; 
in authorizing the Magistrate of that City to furnish 


by which you were 
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you with a letter of introduction to the Resident at 


Lucknow; in 



you pecuniary aid for the 


expenses of your journey to Lucknow; and in con¬ 
ferring on you the distinction of a Khellaut as a 
testimony of the satisfaction which your conduct 
has afforded during your residence at Patna, has 
manifested towards you the utmost limit of favor 
and indulgence. His Lordship therefore expects, 
that you will make a just return of gratitude for the 
favors which you have received, and that you will 
cease to prefer applications which cannot be complied 
with, and the reiteration of which after being repeated- 
rejected, is inconsistent with the obligations of 
respect, and with those sentiments of devotion which 
you uniformly profess towards the British Govern¬ 
ment. 



99 


Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to 
the Government, to Roy Baulik Ram, dated the 3rd 
November, 1807. 


17. “I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 13 th ultimo on the sub j ect of tb e 
desire which Roy Baulik Ram has expressed to pro¬ 
ceed to the Presidency, and of his having declined 
acceptance of the sum of 2,000 Rupees which, under 
bis original resolution to return to Lucknow, was 
offered to him for the purpose of enabling him to 
defray the expenses of his journey to that place. 

With respect to Roy Baulik Ram’s desire to 
proceed to the Presidency, “the Governor-General in 
Council is not aware of any objection to that measure, 
and observes that when Roy Baulik Ram was released 
from the obligation of residing at Patna, he received 
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the permission of Government to select the place of 
his future residence. His Lordship in Council there¬ 
fore desires that you will signify to Roy Baulik Ram 
his compliance with his request to proceed to the 
Presidency, under his promise not to renew his 


former appli 


You will accordingly be pleased 


to invest Roy Baulik Ram in the name of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General with the Khellaut 
which was authorized by the Instructions conveyed 
to you in my letter of the 8th May, 1807. 

On the subject of Roy Baulik Ram’s declining 
acceptance of the 2,000 Rupees, I am directed to 
observe that Government, not considering him to 
possess any claim to a pension, was only induced to 
offer that sum to him under his supposed inability, 
from the reiterated representation of his distress, to 
defray the expenses of his journey to Lucknow for 
the purpose of settling his affairs. Roy Baulik Ram 
will of course act as he thinks proper with respect 

to the acceptance of that donation ; but Government 

• • 

cannot consent to afford him any further pecuniary 


assistance. 


99 


Letter from J. Monckton, Persian Secretary to 


the Government, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, 
dated Fort William, 18th January, 1808. 


» 






A NOTE ON A CURIOUS CUSTOM OF THE 

SANTAL PARGANAS 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra 

Men, in a very primitive stage of culture, have 
always endowed inanimate objects with life and 
personality and believe that these objects are capable 
of committing offences and are, therefore, liable to 
punishment. If a savage in this state of mentality 
stumbles against a stone and hurts his foot, he would 
chastise the stone as if it were a living creature which 
had bitten him. Traces of this state of mentality still 
survive among the children of civilized men. For 
instance, if a Bengali child slips his foot upon the 
floor and falls down thereupon and is pained thereby, 
or his head accidentally collides against the wall and 
is hurt or bruised thereby, his or her mother would 
console him or her by pretending to chastise the 
offending floor or wall which the child in his or her 
simplicity, believes has hurt or bruised him or her. 
According to an ancient English law which has been 
recently repealed, if a cart ran over a man in the street 
and killed him, or if a tree fell upon a man and 
crushed him to death, the cart and the tree used to be 
forfeited and sold and the s^le-proceeds thereof were 
given to the poor. 

Analogous to the aforementioned old English 
custom of Deodand is a curious custom which is pre- 
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valent in the Santal Parganas of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. According to this custom, if a man’s 
beast injures another man’s beast, the injuring animal 
should be given, by way of penalty, to the owner of 
the injured animal. The prevalence of this custom 
in the Santal Parganas has been brought to light in the 
course of the hearing of a quaint case which was 
decided by a magistrate in Dumka, the headquarters 
station of the same district, and a short account of 
which case has been published in the following 
paragraph in The Bihar Herald (published from Banki- 


November 


933 


pur) of Saturday the 18th 

Interesting Case Decided at Dumka. 

A quaint local custom, showing how the owner 
of an offending buffalo has to compensate the owner 
of an injured one by presenting him with the animal, 
was pleaded by an accused person belonging to the 
Dumka sub-division. 

It transpired in the course of the evidence before 
the Magistrate that Sanu Mallik and several others 
had taken away a buffalo belonging to Babulal Mallik 

from the latter’s hut. 

• • 

Sanu, however, defended his action as a rightful 

one in exercise of a prevailing custom. As the leg 
of his buffalo had been broken by the complainant s, 
a panchayet was held and his right of possession of 
the complainant’s buffalo was established. Evidence 

on this point was adduced by Sanu. 


The trial has ended in an acquittal. 

The aforesaid custom, which is prevalent 
Santal Parganas, is quite in consonance with 
and equity, for the owner of the injured beast 


the 



suffers 
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some loss from his animal’s having been disabled 
and, therefore, requires some compensation. The 

best way of compensating him is to make over the 
injuring beast to him so that, by employing it or 
making the best use of it, he may get some return for 
the value of his disabled animal. This custom bears 
some sort of analogy to one which is prevalent among 
the Iroquois, an American tribe of North America 
among whom a murderer is not punished with death, 
but has to pay a pecuniary compensation to the 
surviving relatives of the deceased person. The 
amount of pecuniary compensation or fine is graduat¬ 
ed according to the degree of relationship in which 
the deceased person stands to his surviving relatives. 
The old English custom of “Deodand” though based on 
a benevolent motive, was neither equitable nor just, 
for the beast, or cart, or tree which had killed a man, 
ought, in all conscience, to have been given to the 
nearest surviving relative of the deceased, so that 
the latter might get some sort of compensation either 
by using it or by selling the same. 

Postscript 

Since writing the above, I have come to know 
that, recently, two cases have been tried by the 
Courts of Justice at Paris, in one of which the accused 
was a pair of pigeons, and, in the other, the plaintiff 
was a chimpanzee. In the first of these two cases, 
the tenant of a tenement in Paris, sued his landlord 
for damages for loss caused to himself by the leakage 
of water from the roof of his habitation. The land¬ 
lord pleaded in self-defence that he was not res- 
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ponsible for the leakage but that a pair of pigeons, 
which lived in the neighbourhood and used the roof 
of the plaintiff’s tenement for their resting-place, was 

responsible for the leakage, inasmuch as they dropped 

*• 

their feathers and excrement there, which blocked 
up the rain-spout and thus caused the water to leak 
through the roof. At the suggestion of the court, 
the pair of pigeons was summoned to appear before 
the Court; and an advocate was briefed to defend 
the accused birds. He pleaded strenuously for the 
accused’s innocence but to no purpose. The guilt 
was brought home to the accused birds; and the 
Court punished them by ordering them to be banished 
from the neighbourhood of the plaintiff’s tenement. 

In the second of these two cases, a film-play was 
to have been produced, in which one of the incidents 
was that a monkey should throw imitation cocoanuts 
from an imitation cocoanut palm-tree upon the heads 
of passers below. For this purpose, the producer of 
the play engaged a chimpanzee. But the imitation 
palm-tree was so unsteady that the anthropoid ape 
would not climb on to its top and throw the imitation 
cocoanuts therefrom. On this, the producer of the 
play dismissed the chimpanzee. The care-taker of 
the ape, thereupon, sued the producer for damages. 
The chimpanzee was brought into the court which 
coaxed it very much to climb upon the tree and to 
throw the nuts. But, instead of doing so, it climbed 
upon the raffing of the witness-box and was ready 
to throw the ink-pots and the books upon the heads 
of the by-standers. Thereupon the court dismissed 


the 



ee’s suit with costs which 
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care-taker had to pay to the producer (defendant). 

Even so late as 1836, a sow, which had killed a 
baby, was dressed in a woman’s garb and executed. 
A horse, which had kicked a passer-by, was hauled 
up before the court, was tried and punished accord¬ 
ing to the degree of his delinquency. In such cases 
the accused animals used to be executed after being 
dressed in a man’s or a woman’s garb according to 
their respective sexes. 

During the Middle Ages, peasants often brought, 
before the ecclesiastical courts, cases against moles, 
caterpillars and green flies for damages caused to 
their standing crops by these latter; the dignitaries 
of the Church, who tried these cases, used to find 
these vermins guilty and delivered their judgments 
accordingly. An officer of the ecclesiastical court 
used to take the judgment to the field wherein the 
vermin lived and to read it out there. 

In one case, the owner of a vineyard brought a 
case against some insect-pests which had caused dama¬ 
ges to the vines. An advocate was briefed for 
defending the accused. He pleaded for his clients 
by stating that the latter had a right to live in the 
vineyard and that they would refrain from infesting 
the grape-vines if they were given a separate plot of 
land to live upon. This argument so much influenced 
the Court that it ordered a separate plot of vine¬ 
yard to be given to the insect-pests for their habi¬ 
tation. 


_ 9 

From the foregoing two cases which were recent¬ 
ly tried before the Courts of Justice at Paris, we 
find that even at the present day, there prevails the 
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belief that even mammals and birds like human 
beings are responsible for the consequences of their 
actions.* 

*For fuller details, vide the article entitled : Animals on Trial 
published in The Hindu Illustrated Weekly (published from Madras) 
for Sunday the 13 th January, 1935. 
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i 


A.dhyarddha-sataka is a famous work by the poet 
Matrceta, an elder contemporary of king Kaniska 
(78 A.D.). About the importance of the work and its 
author I may quote Dr. Winternitz 1 .— 


King Kaniska at whose Court it is generally assumed tha t 
ASvaghosa lived, also invited the poet Matrceta to the court. 
Matrceta replied in a letter, called the Maharaja-kanika-lekha, which 
has come down in the Tibetan language; he asks the king to 
excuse him, as he is unable to come owing to his great age. The 
letter is a poem of 85 verses, containing chiefly admonitions to 
lead a moral life in the spirit of the Buddha. In verses r unning 
over with pity, the poet sends his letter by imploring the king most 
earnestly to spare v the creatures of the forest, and to give up the 
chase. When the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing (in the 7th century) was 

travelling in India, Matrceta was a very famous poet, and his hymns 

• 

to Buddha were sung far and wide. The following legend, which 
I-tsing heard in India, testifies to his fame. Once when Buddha was 
walking through the forest, a nightingale began to sing sweet 
melodies, as though she were praising the glory of the Lord, where¬ 
upon Buddha said to his disciples that this nightingale would 
once be reborn as Matrceta. His most famous hymns are the 

Catuh-Sataka Stotra, “the Hymn of Four Hundred verses,” and 

• • 

the Satapancasika Stotra, “the Hymn of One Hundred and Fifty 
verses.” Fragments of both of these have come down to us in 
Central Asian manuscripts. They are poems “in Slokas, in simple 


and unadorned but beautiful language. 


and they evidendy impressed 


the faithful more by their pi»us thoughts than by their form. It is 


delightful, says I-tsing, to hear his “Hymn of 150 Verses” or 


1 A Histoty of Indian Literature, Vol. IT, pp. 270-271 



“Hymn of 400 Verses” recited in the assembly of monks. 




These 


charming compositions,” he says further, “are equal in beauty to 
the heavenly flowers, and the high principles which they contain, 
rival in dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Consequently in 
India all who compose hymns imitate his style, considering him 
the father of literature. Even men like the Bodhisattvas Asanga 
and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. Throughout India everyone 
who becomes a monk is taught Matrceta’s two hymns as soon as 
he can recite the five and ten precepts (Sila). This course is adopted 
by both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana schools.” I-tsing cannot 
find words sufficient to extol the merits of these poems and 
he adds that there have been many commentators and imitators 
too. Thus the “Bodhisattva Jina” (an honourable title of the 
logician Dignaga) composed one verse to be placed before 
each of the one hundred and fifty verses of the Satapancasika 
Stotra, and in this way compiled a hymn of 300 verses, known as 


the “mixed Hymn of praise 


”1 


I-tsing himself translated the 


“Hymn of 150 verses” into Chinese, and there are Tibetan transla¬ 
tions of both hymns.” 



is a restoration from Tibetan into 

Sanskrit. The original name which is found in our 

• • 

manuscript, is Adhyarddha-Sataka. On the first cover 
leaf we also find the name Vrtta-Sataka-Stotra which 


does not show an appropriate name of the work 


Any 


how Adhyarddha-Sataka is no doubt the real name 
which means 150 verses. 

Basing their support on Tibetan tradition some 
orientalists 1 2 3 think that Matrceta and Asvaghosa are the 
same personality .but that tradition is not supported by 


1 Misraka-stotra. 

2 JBORS., Vol. XXIII, part I, page 26. 

3 For further discussion see Journal Asiatique 

1936, pp. 62-121. 


I anvier-Mars 
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Indian or Chinese traditions. We know our manuscript 
gives the author’s name as Matrceta but its Tibetan 
translation ascribes it to Asvaghosa. We are not in a 


position to ascertain when this tradition began 


in Tibet. 


Our reasons against the identification of Matrceta 


with Asvaghosa are :— 

(/) The Tibetan tradition at least in this respect 
is not trustworthy since it also identifies Matrceta 
and Asvaghosa both with Aryasura; (//) in the colophon 
of the works of Asvaghosa, generally, his name is given 
as “Saketaka Aryasuvarnaksiputra” which is absent 
in both the present manuscript and its Tibetan transla¬ 
tions ; {Hi ) from the Chinese sources it is clear that 
both the names Matrceta and Asvaghosa were equally 
famous in the Buddhist world when the Chinese pilgrims 
were in India, which goes against the identification of 
the two. If both were identical Chinese pilgrims ought 
to have referred to it in some place. {iv) king Kaniska 
invited Matrceta to his Capital. But he could not 
comply with the wishes as he was too old. His epistles 
to that king show that Matrceta did not go to the court 
of the king while Asvaghosa was one of the active 
members of the Buddhist Council which was held under 


the patronage of Kaniska. (v) If we compare the present 
work with Buddha-Carita and Saundara-nanda, the 


two works by Asvaghosa, we will find that the authors 
differ materially in their style, language and similes. 

The popularity of Adhyarddha-sataka is due not 
only to its simplicity, good choice of words and easy 
and graceful style but it also serves the purpose of a 
manual of Buddhism for the novices. The chapters 


contain: 



IV 


I. The purpose of composition. 

II. Buddha’s struggle for the perfection of his life. 

III. His unparalleled qualities. 

IV. His wonderful deeds. 

V. His perfection of body. 

VI. His great mercy. 

VII. His power and perfection of speech. 


VI 


His spotless law 


IX. The benefits derived from the Buddha’s 
X. His perfect method of conversion. 

XI. He suffered great hardships in the attainn 

the Buddhahood. 

XII. His cleverness in the method of teaching. 


deeds 


of 


XIII 


His great debt to humanity. 


The work is based on the ancient Buddhist canon. 
In some places like the slokas 12, 13, 17 and 18, Jataka 
stories are pointed out; the slokas 89, in, 115 and 125 
point to some events found in the Suttapitaka. 

It is a mistake to imagine traces of Mahayana in any 
work which eulogises the sublime ideal of Bodhisattva. 
Such praise of a life of self-denial and suffering for the 
benefit of others is common to both Hinayana and 
Mahayana schools. The Jataka stories of the Hinayana 
school are nothing but attempts to popularise the high 
ideal of a Bodhisattva. We find such passages in this 
work but on account of that it will be wrong to assume 
that Matrceta has some leanings towards the Mahayana 

invention of Trikaya (three bodies) i.e. 


school 


The 


Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya and Niramanakaya, is no 
doubt the speciality of the Mahayana school, but from 
the verse 146, we know that our poet has no notion 



( V ) 


of the theory of three bodies. There, instead of three 
bodies, he mentions only two Dharmakaya (the body 
of law) and Rupakaya (the material body)—which is 
the notion found in the Hlnayana canon. In the 
Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Dighanikaya we find the 
Buddha exhorting his disciples at the time of his death 
to take refuge in the Dharma after the demise of his 
physical body. 


Ms. 


It was by a mere accident that I got five old palm 
leaves 1 in a very brittle state while exploring the manus¬ 
cript library of Chag-pe-lha-khang of Lha-khang-chen- 
mo (Sa-skya) amongst the heap of many thousand 
Tibetan and Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts. I was 
astonished to find it, the famous poem of Matrceta. 
The leaves are of the size of 21-^" X 2", each page 
containing 6 lines. The script is kutila, what is called 
in Tibetan Var-tu (vartula). From the colophon we 



dhist monk (Su)nayasrimitra. 

Sunayasri was a famous Nepalese scholar who went 
to Tibet for the translation of Buddhist scriptures 
during the reign of king Hod Lde 2 (1060 a.c.). 

Sunayasri founded a vihara in the town of Patan 
(Nepal) where they had very important collections 
of ancient Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts. I visited it 
in the month of November, on my return from Tibet 


1 JBORS., XXIII, part I, p. 26 (no. 202). 

2 Buddhism in Tibet (ftssrem appendix 16. 
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in 1934, in which year there was a great earthquake in 
the month of January. The vihara was completely 
destroyed and I heard the heart-rending tragedy of 
those precious manuscripts. While the earthquake did 
great harm to the palaces of Kathmandu, Patan and 
Bhatgaon and destroyed many historical temples, it 
also perpetrated many more cruel acts. One such event 
was told by the royal preceptor (Pt. Hemaraja Sarman), 
about the SunayaSrI Vihara in Patan. In the store¬ 
house (Bhandar) on the upper story of the temple, there 
were about 70 or 75 very old palm-leaf manuscripts. 
The royal-preceptor many times tried his best to 
examine them but the custodian priests did not allow 
him on religious ground. During the last earthquake 
this vihara was razed to the ground. Like other Nepalese 
viharas (monasteries) this one is also converted into a 
laymen’s residence. The people were provided with 
40 or 50 workmen to help them in clearing the debris 
and removing the valuables. They utilized their services 
for the removal of their personal belongings and they 
did not care for the priceless manuscripts, since they 
were under the common custody. They were left to 
their fate. At the time when the rainy season was at 
its close, the royal-preceptor happened to be in that 
locality. At the sight of the place he remembered the 
manuscripts which he had so longingly wanted to 
see. 


“There was a monastery here, which had some 
very old palm-leaf manuscripts?” He asked. 

“Why here it is razed to the ground. This is 
the ruin of that very temple.” Was the reply he got. 

“Where are those palm-leaf books ?” 
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“They are buried under these debris.” 

“What! throughout the summer and the whole 
rainy season ?” 


It was a great shock to the veteran scholar whose 
love of ancient manuscripts is proverbial. 

He at once collected some workmen and began to 
dig the particular spot where the old library stood. 
But to his utter disgust he got nothing but the wood 
covers of those precious things. The rest was rotten 
and transformed into soft clav. 


In the same vihara there was a stucco image of 
Sunayasri, the upper portion of which was only pre¬ 
served when I saw it. The remaining portion was 

image was 

life-like and a good piece of art. Not much care was 
bestowed on the preservation of the statue. I drew the 
attention of some of the prominent people, but I do not 
know if the image was taken any special care of. 


destroyed during the earthquake. The 


The numerous mistakes found in the manuscripts 

very scanty knowledge of 


show that its owner had 


Sanskrit grammar 


am giving here the list of some 


of the common mistakes: 


sr = 

: 3T 

z — 

: 5 

5 = 

= sr 

O 

*TT — 

c* 

3T = 

= sr 

'TF¥ = 

O 

= *TRT 

VO 


A 



= 

vD 

= srivr 



T = 
% 

■ V! 

♦ 

5T 

= 

s — 

sr 

▼ 

cTT = 

ci 


= 2HT 



3T = 



= 5T 

3fT = 

= *rr 

fa = 

fa 

& = 

= 3* 
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Translation into Tibetan 


Adhyarddha-sataka was translated into Tibetan by 
Siaddhakaravarman (1040 a.c.) with the help of 
Lo-tsa-va Sakya-blo-gros. 

The work was planned to appear under the joint 
editorship of the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and myself. 
Since my late lamented friend answered the call from 
beyond, I was left alone to carry on the burden on my 
weak shoulders with a heavy heart. 

Patna Rahula Sankrityayana. 

21-8-1937. 
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